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Surefooted 


N the hard climb, over treacherous sur- 

faces where the join} is rough and 
safety depends on sureness, in the emergen- 
cy, the massive Firestone Non-Skid tread 
srips the road and holds. On all travelable 
roads, Firestones will see you through and 
yield jreater mileage. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: Akron.O. 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


Think of the delight of having Caruso, Destinn, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, Hempel, 
Homer, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini and a host 
of other great artists sing for you! 

Think of having Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist and other famous 
instrumentalists play for you; of hearing Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra and other celebrated musical organiza- 
tions; of enjoying the inimitable witticisms of Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond 
Hitchcock, Mizzi Hajos and other leading entertainers. 

Who wouldn’t be glad to get a Victrola for Christmas! The on/ instrument that 
brings to you the best music of all the world superbly interpreted by the world’s greatest 
artists. 
Christmas day and every day, let the Victrola inspire and entertain you! 

Christmas isn’t too far off to see about your Victrola today. Any Victor dealer will gladly 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


Other styles of 
the Victor and Victrola 
$10 to $400 


Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric,$250 
Mahogany or oak 
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Importanf warning. 
Victor Records can be safely 
and satisfactorily played onkg 
with Victor Needles or 
Tungs-tone Stylus on 
Victors or Victrolas. Victor 
Records cannot be safely 
played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing 

points. 


To insure Victor quality, 
always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's 
Voice.” It is on every 
Victrola and every Victor 
Record. It is the identifying 
label on all genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records, 
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Grafonola 


HE minstrels who sang of the “tidings of great 

joy” in the days of long ago are supplanted by 

the minstrels of modern days, the most ver- 
satile, accomplished of all entertainers—the Columbia 
Grafonola, with Columbia Records. 


The Columbia Grafonola is the “gift supreme”—a gift that not even monarchs 
could dream of bestowing in the days of minstrelsy. It is a gift around which more 
dreams are woven, which brings more pleasure day after 
day, than any other gift you may give or receive—and 
it is a gift within the means of all. 

Give music this Christmas—a Columbia Grafonola; or an 
appropriate assortment of Columbia Records to owners of instru- 
ments. Your dealer will gladly help you select them—and he has 
records to suit every taste. You know what your friends and 
your family like, so you can easily solve the gift question for all 
at your Columbia dealer’s today. 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 20th of every month 


The instrument illustrated is the $200 Grafonola Prices in Canada plus duty 
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WIN $350 


WITH A 


| SHEAFFER 
PEN 


Weare offering $350.00 
to the person who 
writes this sentence: 
“The Sheaffer Foun- 
tain Pen Has the 
Merits of All and the 
Faults of None’ the 
greatest number of 
times upon a con- 
test card supplied 
by one of our 


dealers. We be- 


lieve this contest 
will convince a 
great number of 
Eeegte that the 
HEAFFER is 

| the pen that gives 
| perfect satisfac- 
| tion. It does not 
| blot. 
even, steady flow 
| of ink. Fills it- 
self instantly 
| through the 
lever self-fill- 
ing device. 
There’s noth- 

ing to lock 
nor forget to 
lock. It can 

way not leak. 
We want 
ou to 

ow 
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THE MERITS OF 


HEAFFER 


SELF FILLING JE 













from actual experience 
This contest is open to 
everybody except ex- ff 
pert engravers and p : 
draughtsmen. Thereare 
but two conditions to be 
observed by competitors: 
First, the sentence must be 
writtenwith aSHEAFFER 
pen ora pen manufactured # 
by the Sheaffer Pen 
Company. Second, the writ- 
ing must ke legible and done 
on acontest card furnished by 

a SHEAFFER dealer. Incase 

of a tie Letwe.n contestants the § 
full prize will Le paid to each 

and the winning card or cards 
will be published. Get a contest 
card and rules governing the com- 
petition. Contest closes Dec. 21. 
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SUNSET, the Pacific Montbly 


Ad-Letter Contest Awards for October 


As the contest goes on, the interest among SuNnsEt’s readers in the advertising announcements shows a steady growth, and the judges 
had found it quite difficult to handle the flood of le eee received in every mail. These letters come from all parts of the country and all 
reveal a real knowledge of advertising. The writers have found that this contest is more than fun—that it has an educational value that 

















stimulates an appreciation of the great work the national advertisers and advertising writers are doing. 


Below are the prize winners for October, as the judges have decreed. 


written your letter as yet, these winners may give you some valuable suggestions. 


They have made fair and impartial awards and if you have not 





A Woman's 
Right 

Peet's : 

Crystal White 
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Peel Bros. Mfg. Co 


First Award—Peet Bros. 


Aside from its beautiful, eye-compelling blend of 
color, the advertisement of Crystal White Soap in 
the October Sunset is a triumph of direct, concise, 
effective advertising. 

The picture of the snowy cake itself, stands out in 
sharp relief against the rich, harmonious background 
holding the attention of the reader from the instant 
the page is turned. 

“A woman's right” is an Open Sesame to feminine 
consideration. Surely we all stand for our rights— 
a clever, catchy little phrase, timely, and tellingly 
effective. 

It is a well-balanced ad. It is not cluttered with 
an array of meaningless words. Simple facts, 
dressed in a twentieth-century idea of advertising 
art, bid for our attention. 

The makers have not forgotten to tell us its com- 
position. “Pure vegetable oils’—just that, sounds 
“clean” enough to warrant our making friends with 
this product. 

Then, there is a picture of the soap as we find it en 
the market—that we may know it, when its snowy 
freshness is wrapped. 

The little flash of the home of Crystal W hite gives 
us an idea of its popularity and demand. “Three 
million” satisfied consumers must know this product, 
or these busy factories could not exist. 

Nor this delightful ad! 


M. B. SHERARD, 
Belton, South Carolina 
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KEEN KUTTER 


POCKET KNIVES ,, 





SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 
266 dealers in the States of 
Oregon, Washington and 
California whose names and 
addresses were listed on this 











Second Award—Keen Kutter 

The motif of a good ad is surely its appeal. And 
truly when an ad can instil in the heart of a settled 
old maid with purely feminine tastes a desire for a 
very masculine jackknife, the appeal is there. 

The very simplicity of the Keen Kutter’s ad 
attracts one. Those knives!—solid, durable, every 
feature distinctly shcwn, seeing is believing, you 
know, and having seen I think one is less apt to be 
duped by too ambitious salesmen. And such a 
splendid idea to give the price. Then the exact 
place where the goods can be obtained. How often 
we go from store to store in search of some widely 
advertised article and in the end buy something else 
just because we didn’t know what stcre carried them. 

There is nothing unnecessary about the ad—no 
dry and uninteresting details—just what the ordi- 
nary customer would want to know—only that and 
nothing more. It attracts the eye—the intelligence— 
the desire—the purse. What more could mortal 
want! 

MISS D. DEARING, 
225 11th St., Portland, Oregon 



































Third Award—lIvory Soap 


The pictured tasks of bathing baby and washing 
dishes in October Sunset’s Ivory Soap advertise- 
ment, held a sympathetic interest for me to the ex- 
clusion of the more aesthetic subjects. Being keenly 
alive to our economic problems, we mothers find 
many solutions in the intelligent perusal of adver- 
tisements, and it is usually the familiar face of duty 
which attracts us. : 

A scap pure enough for baby’s bath and cheap 
enough for the kitchen work, revealed by the true- 
to-life illustrations, has merits which invite investi- 
gation. Then there is an instantaneous appeal to 
that most womanly trait, frugality, in the pictorial 
suggesticn that every cake be divided. It can be 
made to ‘ ‘answer the many calls for Ivory from all 
over the house.” 

Following the uniformly typed text, in its attrac- 
tive setting, brings conviction that here i is an unusual 
combination that is worthy of every consideration. 
A standard of quality is established by the “extra- 
ordinary purity, low price and thorough efi ciency” 
of Ivory Soap. It is a standard that inspires con- 
fidence, and the natural sequence is the creation of a 
demand. 

There is’ a suggestive summary in the finale. 
“IVORY SOAP—IT FLOATS—99 44-100% 
PURE.” Surely it is an admirable-hygiene and a 
commendable economy to use such a soap. 


MAY LINCOLN MATTISON, 
117 Grande Avenue, Middletown, New York 











AWA R DS O F M ERIT— In addition to the particularly good prize winning letters reproduced above, the letter of Mrs. Will Gage on 662 Glisan 
Street, Portland, Oregon, on the Acme White Lead and Color Work's advertisement and the letter of Mrs. W. O. Mc Kinlay, 
Grayland, Washington, on American Bankers Association Cheques have been found worthy of special mention and a cash award of five dollars. 
We received many letters analyzing the advertisements of Hanes Knitting Co., American Telephone and Telegraph Co., Old Dutch Cleanser, Remington U. M. Cartridge Co., 
Pullman Co., Carnation Milk, Cat’s Paw Heels and a number of others, but as much as we regret it, the five prizes could not go around. 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 
upon your memory? 


; RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until further notice. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset, Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest i impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each ‘of 
these letters will be published in fi Ilin Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of thead, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the October 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in October. Study them as 
models for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


ty of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 

time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the December Sunset must reach us not later 
than December 20th and the awards will be announced 
in the March issue of Sunset. 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typéwritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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T this time of the year the President of the United States sets 
forth in a proclamation the reason why we should offer up 
thanks for the bounties and blessings of the past year. The fates 
have been kind to us and we have escaped the scourge of war 
and the sufferings which follow. 
While you are celebrating, Thanksgiving do not forget that in many a 


foreign home there is an empty chair at the head of the table and hungry 
women and children who are not as fortunate as ourselves. 


You can add much to your own happiness by helping these unfortunates 
who are suffering through no fault of their own. This Committee will help 
you by forwarding in full, without any deduction, any contribution (no matter 


‘how small) you feel like sending and will further guarantee that every penny 


will go toward the relief of the widows and orphans of Germany. 


Checks should be made to the order of JOHN D. CRIMMINS, Treasurer, 21 Park Row, New York 
or CHARLES G. DAWES, 220 South State Street, Chicago 


AMERICAN RELIEF COMMITTEE 
For the GERMAN WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF THE WAR 


Under the Patronage of The HONORABLE JAMES W. GERARD, American Ambassador to Germany 
Honorary Chairman CHARLES S. WHITMAN, Governor of the State of New York 


Chairman 


GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, Former Mayor of N. Y. City 


Honorary Vice-Chairman 


JOHN PURROY MITCHEL, Mayor of N. Y. City 


Mrs. Henry R. Hoyt, New York 
Charles L. Hutchinson, Chicago 
Breckinridge Jones, St. Louis 


— Readeiph. St. Louis 
Reynolds, Chicago 
Cop SP ohevice Alexander Rook, Pittsburgh 


Horace E. Andrews, New York 
R. Ross Appleton, New York 
Ogden Armour, Chicago 


ohn J. Arnold, Chicago rs.Emily Stevens-Ladenburg,NewY ork ~G. ener » Cincinnati 
r. Frank Billings, Chicago —~ S. Miller, Chicago ames Speyer, low York 
ames A. Burden, New York obert J. Mooney, Chicago Col. Gordon Strong, Chicago 
ohn W. urgess, Newport Charles Nagel, St. Louis B. E. Sunny, Chicago 
icholas Murray Butler, New York Morgan J. "Brien, New York Henry W. aft, New York 


Daniel G. Taylor, St. Louis 

Mrs. William A. Taylor, New York 
Louis C. Tiffany, New York 
Charlemagne Tower, Philadelphia 
Frederick W. Upham, Chicago 
Festus J. Wade, St. Louis 

Frank B. Willis, Governor of Ohio 
William Wrigley, Jr., Chicago 


Robert Camp, Milwaukee Mrs. F. Ashton de Peyster, New York 
Cornelius Cole, Los Angeles 4 A. Patten, Chicago 
Patrick Cudahy, Milwaukee rank gf aomonay New York 
Charles G. Dawes, Chicago Preston, Baltimore 
Frank A. Furst, Baltimore 
ames.H. Hammond, Pittsburgh 
. B. Hanna, Governor of No. Dakota 
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J. S. Ralston, Columbus 
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The unfailing satisfaction given its users is the 
reason why, year in and year out, they prefer 


FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


Fairy soap is made by experts, of the choicest materials. Its 

whiteness suggests the purity that is shown in the rich, free 
lather and the refreshing cleansing qualities. No 
better soap can be made for any price. 


The oval, floating cake fits the hand and wears to the 
thinnest wafer without losing its fine quality. 


THE NK. FAIRBANK company: 


‘Have you a little Fairy in your home?’’ 







































A Brother to Christ 


By George Sterling 
4 USING, and bitterly, when dusk had come, 


On one who read me wrong and did me worse, i 
I planned his full discomfiture, and smiled. 
Then, prompted by the spirit men call Chance, 
I read a volume of old Mission days, 

When first the intrepid friars, a-thirst for souls, 
Upheld on San Diegan hills the Cross 

To California, the laughter-land; 

And in the book I found this legend told, 

And briefly, as befits a simple tale: 


“\HIEF builder of their first and lowly fane, 
A thing of clay and wattles, was a man 
Named Urselino, kinless, and, like One, 

A carpenter. One night the Indians came, 
Set flame to hut and church, and killed a friar. F 
Now Urselino lay too ill to rise, : 
Whom, helpless there, the dusky warriors pinned : 
To that sad couch with arrows, ere the day 4 
Broke, and the Spanish soldiers came. ‘Tis writ 
That at the weapons’ pang he cried: “‘Alas! 4 
I die! May God forgive you, Indians!” 

And die he did, after a lapse of days, 

In number few, but ah! how long in pain! 

But ere he found, this humble man and great, 

The final sleep, still loving he devised 

That his poor savings, hoarded for old age 

In that old home he never was to see, 

Should go to those same men that gave him death! 
Then Urselino praised his God, and slept. 


WZ) PON the darkness dreadful with our hates,— 
29 Upon the midnight given to revenge, 


Lp ‘ 


(=) How white that star, seen once and long ago! 
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{ Across the Editor’s Desk W 


IME was when the mail over this desk brought 

few letters other than those relating to con- 

tributions. That was the era when Sunset had 

nothing to say on any subject which was in 
controversy. The magazine glowed with description; 
it steered clear of argument. The natural wonders of 
the West, the opportunities for travel and settlement, 
were given eloquent tongue; no voice was lent to matters 
on which Western people were in debate. This silence 
was eminently proper for, after all, in spite of the note 
it had struck in the choir of national magazines, 
SUNSET was the voice of a railroad company. However 
interesting the material might be to magazine readers, 
the railroad company had no wish to speak to them on 
controversial matters. 

When, however, the magazine passed into the owner- 
ship of individuals, the tongue was loosened and the 
dumb spake. The miracle occurred on almost the very 
day on which war was declared in Europe. Western 
people in common with the rest of this neutral country 
were immediately in debate and SuNsET promptly dis- 
cussed the war from both viewpoints. Then the letters 
came! The most piquantly contrasting of these have 
been published under the heading: ‘Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise” and really neutral readers have enjoyed 
them and testified to the moral conveyed: you cannot 
please either side by taking both. 


AR, war loans, naval bases, peace, red-light abate- 

ment, prohibition, all have brought similar re- 
sults, but the greatest of these is prohibition! Com- 
ment and criticism have been temperate until this issue 
of temperance was reached. Now we see ourselves as 
others see us! 


“You pretend to stand for the upbuilding of the West 
and for the prosperity of California. You cannot be honest 
in this when you publish an article like the one in January 
in favor of prohibition.” 

“Your magazine is doing California no good when you 
lend yourself to the destructive forces of the prohibition- 
ists as in Arno Dosch’s article in your March issue. 
Stick to your job of making friends for California and 
keep out of the camp of the enemies.” 

“T had no idea that SUNSET was so decidedly wet. I 
have been a reader for several years but I will discontinue 
the magazine if its editors have adopted such narrow 


policy.” 


HIS last letter is probably the politest communica- 

tion yet received from the “drys” who maintained 
complaisant silence so long as their side was being stated 
but who became vituperative the instant the question of 
justice to a portion of the other side was suggested. 
Here are samples: 


“T have never read an article that the author has made 
freer use of pure falsehoods than Mr. Woehlke did in his 
article. It is a fair sample of the proven falsehoods, yes, 
I may even say lies, that the liquor interests make free 
use of. 

“California is cursed with an hypocritical press. A 
lot of alleged newspapers and at least one pretentious 
magazine published in California, are practising the most 





culpable duplicity and for a pitiful price in cash are 

sending out in their columns the most damnable lot of 

misrepresentations and lies about the two proposed anti- 
alcohol amendments that are to be voted on at the gen- 
eral election on November 7th. 

“The papers and magazine that are publishing these 
misrepresentations and lies for money know that they 
are misrepresentations and lies. They know this as well 
as the men and women who have written and prepared 
these misrepresentations and lies know it. 

“SUNSET MAGAZINE is the magazine we mean.” 

Such letters have been frankly and fully answered 
but in no instance, save that of the last quoted which 
offered full retraction, have our critics had the fairness 
or the courage to come back. 

Well, the people of the West have now expressed 
themselves in this matter by the vote on November 
7th. That expression of the popular will is analyzed 
and discussed elsewhere in this issue. 


[; is a relief to turn from this type of correspon- 
dence to the following letter from a plantation 
in the faraway Solomon Islands. A world of narrow- 
gauge fault-finding is forgotten in the pleasure of know- 
ing that these pages render welcome service to people 
like the writer of this letter: 


“Those readers of SUNSET who protest against the new 
form of the magazine should be taken before a lunacy 
commission. 

“Do they take the magazine because of the shape of it, 
because the colors of the cover design suit the wall paper 
in their homes, or because of the high class fiction and in- 
formative articles that are contained in it? So long as 
the Sunset delivers the goods, I quite fail to understand 
how the shape of it can cut any ice at all. Anyhow the 
present form is much more convenient. 

“T have missed two copies of SUNSET in six years; those 
two copies were posted by my book seller in Australia, but 
failed to arrive, and through six years’ reading of the 
magazine I have a grasp of matters American that is no 
load to carry. 

“Where I am living—on one of the small islands of the 
Solomon group—the mails are few and far between, and 
SUNSET is to me an oasis in a desert of monotony, and the 
clever way in which the advertisements are presented 
makes them not the least interesting part of the magazine. 

“Permit me to thank you for the intellectual treat you 
provide, and to wish you every success.” 


ix cover design this month is a positive novelty— 
for SuNseET. It is a winter scene in California with 
snow on the ground! Heretofore old King Cold has 
never been permitted to show himself save glimpsed 
at a safe distance through a vista of orange groves. 
But why not be honest about it: winter hits the high 
spots on the Pacific Coast and the Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia are never more impressive than when they tower 
above a moonlit carpet of snow. Thus Mr. Bull’s 
quaint idea of Santa’s surprise is well within bounds. 

And while we are on this subject, let us wish you all, 
Readers, Gentle and Otherwise, a very merry ‘Christ- 
mas. As for that Happy New Year, our heartiest wish 
is that we may all spend it together! 
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[t is a far cry from the tin bath tub of a quarter-century ago to the 
bathroom of today. With all the modern improvements, however, the 
choice of one bathroom essential remains the same—that is Ivory Soap. 


In thirty-seven years there has been no improvement upon Ivory Soap. It 
is impossible to make a better product. Finer materials cannot be procured. 
Greater skill and care in manufacturing cannot be used. Higher standards 
are not conceivable. 


The qualities that attracted people to Ivory Soap in 1879 have held them 
ever since. ‘That it is white, mild, pure and of pleasing natural odor, that 
it lathers copiously, rinses easily and floats, means that it offers every desir- 
able feature for bath and toilet. 


Today, as in 1879, there is but one Ivory as its millions of users know. 


IVORY SOAP. . .1 S08! . . . 99% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 















































The girl balanced herself easily in the soaring boat. 





in her most deadly tones 


“You make a fool of me!’’ she said, 





A COMPASS CORRECTION 


A Story of the Sea 
By John Fleming Wilson 


Author of: Sparks; TheMan Who Came Back 


HE minority owners of the South- 
ern Mail Packet Line drew apart, 
leaving the typewritten sheet over 
which their three heads had been 
bent to lie like an oblong mortise in the 
dark surface of the big official table. 
Deputy Chairman and General Mana- 
ger Ezekiel Ames stated the fact that 
confronted them: “Among us we own a 
third of the shares. The girl owns the 
rest. This is no matter for us to decide 
without her knowing how matters stand.” 
“Humph!” Jacob Conrad growled. 
“Much she knows or cares! In the two 
years since her father died she hasn’t done 
so much as to come in to ask how things 


Illustrated by R. Lewis 


are going.” He clenched his hairy fist. 
“Barstow was a man—and I wish to 
God he were here this day. He’d get to 
the bottom of things and then he'd fix 
’em. But Ezekiel’s right. We’re only 
the minority here—if we are in charge— 
and this means life or death to the South- 
ern Mail. Angela Barstow ought to be 


right in this office looking after her 
money, instead of—”’ Conrad threw a 
puzzled glance at his associates, faltered, 
and concluded lamely, “What is the child 
doing, anyway?” 


The third of the group cleared his 
throat, brushed his thin chin whisker 
with a sinewy hand and smiled. ‘‘Doing? 
Now wha’d you think the prettiest girl 
in California was doing, Jacob? h? 
She’s leaving the line to us and she’s 
spending her money and her time picking 
and choosing, like any smart, clever, nice 
girl would do.” 

“T hear she’s picked Ralph Somerset,” 
growled Ames. “The rich lazy-bones! 
Barstow would ha’ kicked the fellow out 
long ago. It’s a shame to see a girl like 
that listening to a fool when her father’s 
ships are going to ruin and her own 
property like to be lost. Why couldn’t 
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Barstow have left a son ?” He swung on 
the third man. ‘Matthews, now we 
know exactly how much you think of 
Angela. You may be her godfather, but 
you know this is a case where we need not 
only authority on paper but the kind of 
authority that comes from ownership. 

Not one of us is fit to handle the affair. 

And we daren’t whisper it outside the 
line. And our chief owner is a girl who’s 
motoring and yachting with a lot of rich 
folks who'll never even suggest to her 
that a Barstow ought to be sitting at the 
Barstow desk.” 


R. MATTHEWS harkened, gave a 
dry cough and returned that he took 
little stock in the rumored attachment be- 
tween Angela and Ralph Somerset. He 
added that Henry Barstow had offered a 
few remarks at one time which might well 
be recalled when they considered the posi- 
tion of their principal in the Southern 
Mail ownership. 
“Captain Henry says to me, ‘Angela is 
a fine craft, and she will do well. Like all 
youngsters she must learn. She’s got to 
find out that the best of compasses has 
to be corrected for different courses. 
Anybody who knows anything knows 
that you can’t correct a compass for any 
course till your ship’s headed on that 
course. In other words,’ says Captain 
Henry, ‘every human being has to make 
his own compass corrections after he’s 
laid his ship’s head to a point. No good 
telling your youngster too much before- 
hand. But set *em landmarks,’ says 
Captain Henry. ‘Then they'll have 
something to make their corrections 


by’.” 
The other two ancients nodded. 
“That’s true,” Ezekiel commented. 


“Here’s Angela laid a new course. She 
doesn’t know that her compass isn’t 
pointing right. Says she to herself, ‘I’m 
laying a course to Happiness.’ How’s 
she to know she’s way off? She needs a 
landmark.” 

“Her father had one,” said Conrad 
simply. “It was the honor of the South- 
ern Mail.” 

The other two nodded gravely. ““That’s 
right,” Ames said. “And right here it’s 
our honor that’s at stake. But—how are 
we going to put it up to Angela? She 
must know about this. If we go ahead by 
ourselves and make a mess, folks will say 
we took a risk we had no right to with 
another body’s property. 

Matthews again pulled at his chin 
whisker during a silence. Then he rose 
and picked up the typewritten paper 
that lay between them. 

“T’ll see Angela,” he croaked. 

“When?” demanded Ames. 

“Where?” asked Conrad. 

Matthews pulled the telephone to him 
and spoke into it intermittently for five 
minutes. At last he hung up. 

“Miss Angela and a crowd have gone 
to Pigeon Point in the Somerset yacht,” 
he told his associates. “Back this even- 
ing or tomorrow morning.” 

“The Silver Lining sails tonight,” 
Conrad reminded him. 

“Damn!” Matthews remarked soberly. 
Then a fine glint of fire flickered in his 
old eyes. He jammed his hand, open 


palm downward, on the call bell. A 
smart youth appeared in the doorway. 

“Steam up in the Ajax?” Matthews de- 
manded. 
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“Captain Smart’s in the office, sir,” 
returned the clerk. 

“Send him in!” Matthews ordered. 

Smart promptly showed himself, caught 
the first query and answered it with a 
curt, “Steam up, engines warm and crew 
aboard, sir.” 

“T’ll be with you in three minutes, 
captain,’ Matthews said, and. dismissed 
him. Then he turned to his partners. 
“T’ll have Angela see the matter hieugh.” 
he told them. ‘Wait here.” 

“Wait here!”” mocked Conrad. ‘While 
you fuss around with a tug’s wireless and 
find out that Somerset’s arrangements 
won’t permit of his yacht returning to 
port till tomorrow!” 

“Damn!” snorted Matthews and shook 
his lean fist at them. “Wait!” 

Precisely two hours later the big tug 
Ajax ranged alongside the smoothly 
leaping yacht Swansdown and James 
Matthews leaned over the rail and called 
to the girl who was gazing amusedly at 
him from the yacht’ s deck. 

ge really can’t hear him,” she told her 
host. ‘It must be important, Ralph.” 

Somerset nodded to his sailing master 
and the yacht’s engines fell silent. 
Matthews threw a comprehensive glance 
over the white deck, over the man and 
girl standing by the rail, muttered an 
order to the tug’s skipper and agilely 
skipped aft and let himself down on the 
hawser coiled on the fan tail. Here three 
gestures, four words and a shrill ejacula- 
tion caused the dinghy to drop from its 
davits and two men to leap in and ship 
the oars. Three minutes and a half later 
Matthews stood up right below Angela 
Barstow and whispered a harsh, “Come 
with me!” 

“But ’m—’” she began. 


se irs swell lifted the dinghy level with 
the yacht’s deck. As coolly as if step- 
ping into an elevator Masher took the 
rail in astride, caught his god daughter 
under the arms and heaved her into 
the dinghy. He followed her instantly, 
croaked an order and the sailors swept the 
little craft towards the tug. 

“Daddy Matthews!” Angela said in- 
dignantly. 

“Me,” he returned briefly. 

“Hey, there!’ came the sharp call 
from the yacht. 

“Tt’s Ralph calling!’ she protested. 

“Damn!” retorted Matthews. 

Further hurried cries from the other 
vessel, in which the voices of women could 
be distinguished, raised her to her feet. 
“They think you are kidnaping me,” she 
blazed. ‘“Take me back!” She clenched 
her fist. James Matthews stared at the 
firmly closed fingers, reached over and 
grasped them in his own brown fingers. 

“Hit me?” he said drily. ‘Me. Your 
godfather. Wha’d do I care what Ralph 
Somerset thinks? Nobody pays him to 
think. I’m paid to think. By Captain 
Henry. Your father.” 

The girl balanced herself easily in the 
soaring boat and a splendid dash of color 
ruddied her smooth cheeks. She bit her 
lip, but her wrath was too strong for such 
feminine restraints. 

“You make a fool of me, she said in 
her most deadly tones. “Mr. Somerset 
and his guests will think it very odd that 
an old man in a tugboat comes out to sea 
and simply grabs me off without a word of 
explanation.” She cast a glance over her 


” 





shoulder. “The yacht won't let you go 
without an explanation.” 

“Explain? Me?’ demanded Mat. 
thews, catching the line from the tug. 
He cocked one eye on the vessel whisk 
Was now swinging towards them. “Your 
flag is flying from the Ajax. —Now!” 
With a marvelous and expert lift of his 
lean arms he set her lightly on her feet 
on the tug’s deck. His voice clipped 
through the hum of various sounds to the 
bridge. The propeller rumbled beneath 
them. ‘‘Come,” he told her. 


O*% the little bridge Matthews thrust 
the captain aside and opened the trap 
hatch over the wheelhouse. He rasped 
an order down, pulled the engine room 
signal to full ahead and swung on Snaart. 


“You’re quite a talker, cap’n. Exp!ain. 
To the yacht there. To keep off. Or 
you'll run ’em down.” With a curt 


movement he jerked the megaphone from 
the rack and thrust it into the capt.in’s 
hand. 

“They'll think we’re all crazy!” 
said, crimson with indignation. 
will Ralph think!” 

“Think?” returned her godfather. 
“Never thinks. Pay no attention to |:im. 
Look here. You have till eight o’clock to 
dosome thinking yourself. The Line. You 
own the majority of the stock. Think!” 

The Ajax rolled heavily into a big 
smooth swell, dug a few tons of water out 
of it and rolled it to leeward with a tre 
mendous roar. Angela caught herself 
and held on to the rail. The spray wet 
her from head to foot. She seemed on 
the verge of an outburst of temper but 
instead smiled beautifully. She seemed 
to have forgotten the yacht which was 
humbly swinging back on its course after 
a lurid interchange between the obedient 
Captain Smart and the angry and 
puzzled Somerset. Matthews glanced at 
her from under his hair brows and a faint 
expression of satisfaction glimmered on 
his face. 

“Up to you, Angela,” he said briefly, 
handing her a sheet of typed paper. 
“Ezekiel and Jacob laid down. Missed 
your father. Captain Henry would have 
known what to do and done it. Dead. 
Up to you.” 

There was a well defined light of re- 
bellion in the girl’s eyes as she con- 
templated her godfather. It was evident 
that she had no intention of forgiving 
him. 

“Dad never expected you to make a 
monkey of me,” she said severely. 

“Me?” he answered. “Humph! This 
is your own vessel. Your own captain. 
You’re going to your own office. On your 
own affairs.” 

““Nothing could excuse your outrageous 
actions,” she told him. “If you wanted 
me for anything you could have wire- 


lessed.” 

“Who? Me? Wireless?” Matthews 
scornfully inquired. ‘Your father didn’t 
tell me to wireless when things had to be 
done. Let that Somerset wireless. I’m 
paid to think. It will pay you to think.” 

“You may be my godfather and one of 
the directors of my line, but nobody even 
suggested you were my _ guardian,” 
Angela said. 

“Damn!” exclaimed Matthews, pulling 
at his whisker. 

“And your language is shocking,” she 
continued. 
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A Compass Correction: 


John Fleming Wilson 


Angela laid one hand on his sleeve. “I smell smoke in the second cabin,” she said—‘is there nothing can be done?” 


Moore stared at her. 


“Damn!” he retorted earnestly. 

“I heard you the other time,” she re- 
buked him. ‘What’s this paper all 
about?” 

James Matthews cast one imperious 
eve on the skipper, muttered a brief, 
“Better make fast at the pier before five 
o'clock” and drew his god-daughter aside. 

“Listen,” he commanded. ‘You're 
on the wrong course. Yachts are all 
right. But your steamer Silver Lining is 
due to sail at eight o’clock.” 

“Well?” she suggested. 

“Not well,” he. answered gravely. 
“Look at the paper.” 

She stepped behind the little chart 
desk where the wind would not bother 


“Yes,” he replied, “but I wouldn’t take the chance myself. 


and spread the sheet open. Her brows 
wrinkled as she saw that it was appar- 
ently a casting of accounts. 

“Am I bankrupt?” she asked, looking 
at the old man with fearless, level eyes. 

Matthews’ old eyes returned bold flash 
for brilliant glance. ‘“‘No money? May- 
be. Not important now. Honor.” 

Angela crumpled the paper in_ her 
strong fingers. “Thanks, Daddy Mat- 
thews. What do I owe?” 

“Owe?” he repeated. “Yourself. To 
the Line. Debt of honor.” 

Angela gazed back at the shining yacht, 
now beating back towards the misty 
headlands of the Golden Gate. ‘“‘You’ve 
spoiled their picnic, daddy,” she mur- 


It’s up to you” 


mured. “Mr. Somerset is coming home, 
too.” 

“Ezekiel and Jacob are waiting for you 
in the office,” the old man responded. 

And there she found them when the 
Ajax had swung again into its berth across 
the pier from the deep laden Silver 
Lining, two incredibly ancient men, 
old-fashioned in garb, sitting in the 
shadows, with the dark, empty table be- 
fore them. 

“What is it all about?” she demanded. 

“Humph!” said Ames. “Did you get 
the gist of that paper Matthews had?” 

“T owe something,” she said, seating 
herself in a big chair. 


Conrad stirred and his old eyes 
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gleamed. “Landmarks are there,” he 
remarked obscurely. “I beg your pardon.” 

“For what?” she asked. 

“T thought you were just an ordinary 
kind of girl, spending your father’s money 
and going shipmates with a lot of lazy 
folks. I see you're Captain Henry’s 
girl.” Conrad smiled. ‘Captain Henry 
would have said different but meant the 
same. Tell her, Ezekiel.” 


Pees reached for the crumpled paper 
that Angela pulled from her handbag 
and carefully spread it out before him. 

“T reckon you know about the steamers 
of the Equatorial Line, now, don’t you?” 
he inquired. 

“What about them? I saw in the 
papers that two of them caught on fire 
and burnt at sea lately,” she said. 
“Has—have we lost a ship?” 

“No— not yet,” Ames answered 
quietly. ‘But the signs are here. Both 
those other vessels were lost because they 
caught fire in a hold where certain freight 
was loaded. The marks on that freight 
were peculiar, and the same in both cases. 
Conrad and Matthews and I went over 
those manifests pretty carefully, and we 
put it down as pretty sure that freight 
consigned to those parties under those 
marks was dangerous at this time. 
Most uncommon marks!” The deputy 
chairman seemed embarrassed and looked 
for assistance to his associates. Conrad 
took up the tale. 

“Freight comes from all parts of the 
world going to all ports in the world, and 
it carries all kinds of marks. But these 
marks were most peculiar,” he said. 

Angela caught Sas up with a “What 
kind of freight?” 

“Innocentest kind,’ Ames __ said. 
“Worthless, in fact. We found that out. 
Now why should people pay good money 
to send worthless freight across the sea? 
Eh? And the packages marked in a most 
peculiar way? Eh? 

“The steamers that had that freight 
stowed under decks burned,” Conrad 
remarked, as if in passing. 

“Lives lost,” Ames added. 

“And we find that the Silver Lining, to 
sail tonight for Hongkong with a full 
cargo of freight and four hundred pas- 
sengers, has sixty packages of stuff 
marked that way in Number Two hold,” 
Conrad pursued. 

“Why take it?” demanded Angela. 

“Mails and passengers,” Conrad ex- 
plained gruffly. “See? Ship’s loaded 
and cleared. No cargo can come out now 
unless we hold the vessel three days and 
go to a lot of bother and explain. We 
can’t explain. We've accepted and loaded 
that freight. If we unload it, after un- 
loading a lot that’s on top of it, then we 
must explain.” 

“You're afraid the Silver Lining will 
burn at sea,” she said. 

“Five hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of freight,”” Conrad murmured. 

“Six hundred lives,” Ames added. 

Angela turned to her silent godfather. 
“It sounds like mere superstition to me,” 
she said. ‘Ralph—Mr. Somerset—was 


talking about it only the other‘day. He 
said people had gone daft over spying 
and setting off bombs and starting fires, 
now that the war is mixing everything up. 
He said it was all nonsense. People don’t 
stop to think that such things happened 
when there was no war, and attribute or- 
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dinary occurrences to secret agents and 
all that.” 

“Somerset,” repeated Matthews drily. 
“Runs a yacht. No freight from God 
knows where. No responsibility for lives 
of passengers and crew. Yacht. Damn! 
The Silver Lining is a mail and passenger 
steamer.” 

“You think—” Angela began, a little 
meee: 

onrad held up one hand. “Wait!” 
he said quietly. “Think! Two steamers 
have gone to sea with that kind of freight 
in their holds. Lately, too. And neither 
reached port. Both burned at sea. No 
other vessels in a year carried freight 
marked as that was. But there’s sixty 
tons of it in the hold of our Silver Lining 
which is due to sail tonight for Hong- 
kong.” 

“Hongkong,” Matthews repeated. 
“Query? Will she ever raise the Peak if 
she sails tonight?” 

“Tt’s absurd!’ Angela protested. 

“Exactly,” Ames admitted. ‘“That’s 
why we put it up to you. We're only the 
minority. Captain Henry is gone. 
You’re the principal owner. Up to you. 
Does the Silver Lining sail tonight?” 

“But that’s your business, not mine!” 
she cried. 

She was aware that the three old men 
were glaring at her. They seemed hostile, 
embittered. Who were these ancients to 
sit apart and evade responsibility? Her 
judges? She faced them contemptu- 
ously. 

“Afraid?” she ‘taunted them. “Of 
what?” She reached over and rang the 
call bell, turned her head to the clerk who 
silently appeared and said, “Tell the 
captain of the Silver Lining to come 
here.” 


HEN she settled back in the great 

chair, confronting the three shadowy 
old men whose pallid faces seemed to nod 
at her. The door opened again and a 
middle-aged man in uniform entered, gold 
laced cap in hand. 

“You wish me, gentlemen?” he said. 

“Captain Ethan Moore,” Conrad mut- 
tered. 

“Captain,” Angela said in her clear 
young voice, “are you afraid to take the 
Silver Lining to sea tonight?” 

The man’s somewhat indifferent man- 
ner fell from him instantly. He stepped 
briskly to the table an baoakied his 
hands on the dark wood. 

“Why?” he demanded in an authorita- 
tive voice. 

“Captain Ames thinks you will catch 
fire at sea,” she said briefly. 

“Why?” the master repeated. 

“You have the same kind of freight on 
board that set fire to the steamers of the 
Equatorial,” she returned. 

Matthews croaked out, “It didn’t set 
fire, exactly, Angela. It was in the holds 
that took fire.” 

Moore straightened himself up. “I 
know nothing about it,” he said. “I 
know that the passengers are coming 
aboard and that I have orders to sail at 
eight o'clock.” 

“And this doesn’t make you afraid?” 
Angela demanded. 

Captain Moore seemed to brush the 
question aside. “Do I sail?” he de- 
manded. 

Again the girl felt the eyes of the three 
old men fixed on her. Hers was to be the 








burden of the decision. She scorned 
them. 

“You do. At eight o’clock tonight,” 
she said. 

The master of the Silver Lining nodded, 
“And what hold is that freight stowed 
in?” he asked sharply. 

“Number Two,” Conrad responded. 
Then he rose abruptly. “The affair looks 
ridiculous,” he said crossly. “But the 
risk is there. I, for my part, don’t take 
any stock in this talk of spies or of secret 
agents trying to attain secret ends b 
lawless means and murder. But we can't 
blink the fact that fools and the half 
crazed folks who usually plot harmlcssly 
think themselves rather justified in ¢oing 
outrage and murder under the guise of 
helping a foreign government somet:ines, 
It’s a bad time to take chances with any- 
body who isn’t right in the head. The 
two ships of the pelle were set on 
fire. No doubt of it. I set it down to the 
plots of some crack-brained fools who 
tried to convince themselves they were 
helping a nation at war. But the risk is 
there!” 

Captain Moore nodded. “I reckon it 
is,” he said grimly. “But I’ll take it.” 

“So will I,” Angela responded. 

“You?” repeated Matthews coldly, 
“On a yacht.” He laughed harshly. 

“On the Silver Lining,” Angela said 
firmly. She looked up at the grave, 
puzaled captain. “We'll see the Peak of 

ongkong together,” she added. 

An expression of intense relief lightened 
the man’s face. “I guess the risk isn’t 
anything to worry about,” he remarked 
and departed. 

“Angela,” said Ezekiel Ames, “‘there is 


no need of ipa going yourself. Ydu 

have relieved our minds. Now one of 
”? 

us— 


The cracked voice of James Matthews 
cut in. “Cap’n Henry would have gone 
alone,” he said. He rose and held out his 
hand to his god-daughter. “Busy. Got 
to go. Wish you pleasant voyage. 
Remember you’re the principal owner.” 

Angela shook hands cordially. “I 
really think sometimes I owe you a good 
deal,” she said. 

“Me?” Matthews “No. 
The Line.” 


ND thus the heir of the wealthy and 


answered. 


successful Captain Henry Barstow -f 


found herself unexpectedly launched on an 
expedition that savored strongly to her of 
the melodramatic. As she arranged her- 
self that night in her cabin far up on the 
boat deck and away from the other pas 
sengers, she scolded herself heartily for 
taking the challenge given by her old, 
childish godfather. Nothing could come 
of this sudden resolution except a dull 
voyage, embarrassing explanations at its 
close and the necessity of replacing in the 
management of the Southern Mail the 
three oldest who had fallen in their 
dotage. And yet—deep in her heart— 
she felt that a new vista had opened be- 
fore her. Her face flushed as she caught 
a glimpse of a possible future where every- 
thing was real and she ruled alone. 
“After all, I own this ship,” she mur- 
mured to herself, and went to sleep har- 
kening to the vague sounds and murmurs 
that told of many hundreds toiling, sleep- 
ing, lying wakeful, dreaming, while the 
great steamer spun on her way across the 
Pacific. (Continued on page 68) 
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THE CHARGE AGAINST DEMOCRACY 


Ay UCH is said in these days of the 
need of discipline in democracy. 
The American boy is growing 
up in his own way, following 
his own ideals if he has any, in any event 
regar less of the ideals his elders and espe- 
cially his betters would lay out for him. 
We hear much of poverty, of failure and 
of crime in democratic America. We are 
told of the slums of darkest London, of 
the wretchedness in the black districts of 
the North and of sodden hopelessness of 
the submerged tenth in England. All 
this is charged up to democracy and 
placed in contrast with the veneered pov- 
erty of Germany and with the results of 
insurance against failure through inhibi- 
tion of success. 

We are urged therefor to adopt some 
form of state socialism which would make 
the nation each man’s brother’s keeper, 
while neither the keeper nor the brother 
are active or even conscious agents in the 
process. - Finally we are told that our 
democracy is a failure when it deals with 
the common man, and that military com- 
pulsion or some other form of enforced 
obedience to unknown forces should be 
conjured up to give it a backbone. 

I do not thus read the story of democ- 
racy. I do not believe that it has failed 
in any important degree. It cannot in 
the aggregate rise above the units which 
compose it. No government of any kind 
fan accomplish that. Moreover there 


_§.. 4 no value in discipline as such. Whether 


obedience is worth while depends on 
what you obey. The German “rod be- 
hind the mirror” is not for the people of 
America or of Great Britain. Discipline 
is orderly and regulated obedience. We 
may not deny its value nor its need to 
our own people as with all other people 
on the earth. But the vital question is, 
what shall one obey? Blind pr iver henenl in 
the long run means merely obeisance to a 
Gesler’s hat, the emblem of brainless 
tyranny. Bernard Shaw quotes “the 
three stinging lines in which Tennyson 
describes the British soldier: 


‘Theirs not to reason why 
Theirs not to make reply 
Theirs but to do and die’.” 


This is not the ideal of discipline for a 
free republic. It is the kind of discipline 
which, holding the workers of a nation in 
their place, binds them firmly to the 
chariot wheels of their lords and masters. 





By David Starr Jordan 
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All discipline implies obedience. But 
the obedience which is worth while is 
that due to one’s better self. A power 
from within has nobler possibilities than 
a power from without. “I obey my own 
promptings and those of my Maker,” 
said John Brown. “I acknowledge no 
master in human form.” 


DEMOCRATIC DISCIPLINE 


In the world of public affairs among 
grown men, we may recognize three 
classes of obedience. These we may dif- 
ferentiate as Democratic, Social, and 
Paternal. Under the democratic disci- 
pline each man is responsible to himself 
for his own guidance. The period of pre- 
liminary education past, he chooses his 
profession, his own ideals, his own place 
in the world. Democracy means oppor- 
tunity, nothing more. It opens the whole 
world before each man, and so much of it 
is his as he has the wisdom, the strength 
and the patience to take. This life is 
not successful unless he has the wit, the 
soberness, the virtue to make it so. If 
he has the chance to rise, he has also the 
chance to fall. He is not held in his place 
by dull averages. If he is able to develop 
no ideal, if he wastes his strength in diss1- 
pation or vice, if he is one of the unfit in 
the struggle for life, he must in some de- 
gree take the consequences. Under a 
democracy, the government is simply the 
cooperation of the people for mutual aid, 
to achieve those needful results which are 
beyond the reach of private effort. Its 
main duty is summed up under the head 
of justice. And under this head come san- 
itation, education, the conservation of 
resources, the making of roads and public 
buildings and the maintenance in na- 
tional and international relations of law 
and order, those conditions which per- 
mit of progress, of normal effort and hap- 
piness, which we call by the general name 
of peace. 


SOCIAL OBEDIENCE 


What I call social discipline arises 
through obedience to ideals formed in co- 
operation. One’s inspiration arises not 
primarily from within but from the 
thoughts and needs of his neighbors. At 
its best, the social discipline is an out- 
growth of the democratic discipline. It 







What of the Nation? 


The Charge Against Democracy—Vhictory and Defeat 
—The Soulless War 


is through its agency that the great co- 
operative efforts of our race are achieved. 
To work for the nation is a far higher 
ideal than “to hold down a government 
job.” The vulgar attitude towards pub- 
lic affairs is found in all nations—the 
most pronounced in those least advanced 
and least democratic. But a sense of 
social service is one of the best incen- 
tives to personal efficiency. It is this 
sense which has vivified the fight against 
Yellow Fever, the Bubonic Plague, 
Poliomyelitis, Tuberculosis, and the mul- 
titude of minute organic pests which we 
know by their effects as infectious dis- 
ease. It is the impulse of social service 
which has built the Panama Canal, 
which is restraining the floods of China, 
which is feeding Belgium, which in every 
nation in its degree is fighting against the 
War System, its theory and its results. 

The social discipline must rest on some 
system of voluntary codperation. It 
cannot be enforced from without. Its 
purpose cannot be accepted as a substi- 
tute for achievement. In any form of 
enforced coéperation, the fine spirit of 
social service is lost somehow in the 
governmental machinery. ‘Thus far the 
communistic state has been successful 
only as a theocracy or a tyranny. And a 
state ruled over by a detached few is not 
cooperative; nor can it be democratic or 
just. 


PATERNAL DISCIPLINE 


The paternal discipline is that applied 
to the people of a nation from the outside. 
The people are chattels of the state, hav- 
ing no control over its actions, the state 
having a glory and a prosperity wholly 
independent of the prosperity and happi- 
ness of its people. And by the same 
token, its rulers must govern by divine 
right, else they could have no sanction at 
all. There are but two sanctions for 
government, the one the will of the people, 
the other the so-called “divine right,” by 
which the reins of power were snatched 
from the people before they were born. 

Under paternal discipline the citizen 
has no rights save those accorded to him 
by his overlords. The forms of democ- 
racy under paternalism are forms only, 
useful to keep the people amused while 
their neighbor peoples work out their 
experiments in liberty. : 

Most men in every nation are laboring 
men. In democratic discipline, in his 
degree, each man chooses his place of 
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labor, and rises or falls according to his 
own ability, fitness or training. low 
estate at birth is no bar to his future ex- 
altation. It is the essential feature of the 
paternal discipline that men in general 
must stay where they are put. Freedom 
is defined as that state of cheerfulness 
which results from satisfaction at having 
any place at all in a world which is said 
to be overpopulated. 

The son of a working man finds himself 
facing a multitude of trades. Under pa- 
ternal discipline, he is sent perforce to a 
trade school, and is relieved from the 
menace which threatens unskilled labor. 
The fees are low, as is also his capacity 
for paying them. The differences among 
men are reduced to their lowest terms. 
He finds himself in some definite niche in 
the industrial machine. Government 
Intelligence offices find his place for him. 
Government Insurance keeps him there. 
He cannot well fall below his class. He 
cannot easily rise above it. For his 
modest future he must depend on his 
savings, not on promotion. The uni- 
versity, the professional school are out 
of his reach, except in the rare event of 
being a born prize-winner, or the more 
frequent possibility of marrying rich. 
But it is blue-blood, not red, that mostly 
attracts heiresses the world over. Uni- 
versal compulsory education, technical 
as well as academic, forms part of the 
paternal system and this saves even the 
weak-minded from absolute incompe- 
tence. Three years of military service, 
under teachers from the barracks, breaks 
the individual’s will and leaves him a 
docile subject in all further discipline. 
In its ‘“‘unescapable stimulus to patriot- 
ism,” it fits its subject to obey the orders 
of higher authority without asking for 
reason why. ‘The industrial value of 
such discipline is plain. The employer 
can count on skilled labor and labor that 
is well drilled and mostly free from the 
noxious spirit of individualism. To es- 
cape from his industrial position brings 
discomfort and failure if nothing worse. 
The feeling of injustice works itself out in 
vague grouches and vaguer unrest, not 
in positive efforts for advancement 
which threatens industrial serenity. 

In Prussia, 1 it is said, a citizen has three 
duties, “Soldat sein; Steuer zahlen; Mund 
halten” (be a soldier; pay taxes; keep 
your mouth shut). These are simple and 
they do not encourage initiative. Noth- 
ing is said about eternal vigilance, which 
as we know is the price of liberty. Under 
this system Liberty gives place to secur- 
ity, and when all men are potential 
soldiers, this security is precarious for the 
business of the soldier is war. 

Under universal conscription the indi- 
vidual loses his rights without acquir- 
ing duties. The task of the soldier is not 
his own nor that of society. Some one 
above him looks out for that, and the 
people exist for the efficiency of the state. 

The workman has therefore the choice 
between the docile acceptance of a fate 
not wholly intolerable, and revolt with 
certain misery. State insurance against 

overty, unemployment or old age guard 
aa at his own cost against total failure 
and at the same time cut the nerve of any 
effort to gain security for himself. 

There can be no true greatness of a 
state except through the greatness of the 
human units for whose welfare the state 
should exist. The whole world suffers 
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today because the people of a great state 
have abdicated the duties of government, 
abandoning them to the will of a military 
aristocracy-plutocracy whose chief con- 
cern is self-aggrandizement through the 
exercise of the power of the state. 


DEFECTS OF BRITISH DEMOCRACY 


The social ills which have beset Eng- 
land are not any of them due to democ- 
racy or to freedom but to inherited con- 
ditions and traditions which British 
democracy has been working manfully 
and sometimes successfully to throw off. 
These date from the days—not yet 
wholly past—of British imperialism and 
paternalism. British polity still rests on 
inequality before the law. The statute of 
primogeniture still thrusts the hated 
principle of precedence into the bosom of 
every family. The state church still dis- 
criminates against personal religion. The 
official effort, less than fifty years ago, to 
strengthen the landed aristocracy at the 
expense of the people gave England and 
Scotland their unsolved land problems. 
Only very recently has the free school 
taken root in Great Britain. The holding 
of India at public cost for private ex- 
ploitation has enriched the very few at the 
expense of very many. The wars in 
India and Africa have exhausted in large 
degree the British yeomanry, while those 
whom war could not use have slid down 
the line of least resistance into the slums 





As a nation we are struggling, 
rather blindly as yet, for 
something nobler than victory 











of the great cities, War selection created 
slums. Then the residue have bred gener- 
ations of like incompetents in an atmos- 
phere of drink and vice. The young men 
of parts have been used and used up by 
the thousand in the colonial service. The 
weaker elements have multiplied while 
fine strains have been destroyed. The 
liquor interests have filled Great Britain 
and Ireland with race-poisons and these, 
established in aristocratic times, have 
waxed so powerful that democracy has 
as yet failed to dislodge them. In brief, 
the political and social ills of Great Britain 
have nowhere their origin in democracy 
but in official paternalism and the abuses 
and inequalities inseparable from it. 

The most disastrous of all elements of 
evil, the war system, is wholly undemo- 
cratic. It has subjugated Europe, not be- 
cause democracies are “loosely organized, 
careless and disorderly,” but because 
“compact brotherhoods which have been 
welded into a family-nation by the foster- 
ing care and the strict discipline of a 
paternalistic government,” have become 
politically so incompetent that by a 
secret cabal they are driven like sheep 
into a war which they did not want, 
which could bring them nothing but 
ruin, and which in its inception and 
consummation constitutes the most 
heinous crime ever perpetrated in the 
history of civilization. 


FREEDOM IN JUSTICE 


When the whole story is told, we shall 
learn that the remedy for the shortcom- 
ings of freedon is more freedom, that 















personal initiative counts more even jp 
material enterprise than any form of e. 
forced efficiency, that the nations of the| 
world need not less freedom but mor! 
justice—for justice sets men free, and] 
that the worst possible test of a nation’s) 
greatness is found in the mischief she cap} 
do to her neighbors through blind leading 
of the blind to the field of battle. That 
battlefields still exist is due to the failure 
of justice and therefore of individual 
freedom. 












VICTORY AND DEFEAT 





N a recent interview Mr. Lloyd-George 
blames the American people for ¢ row. 
ing cold towards the British cause. Ih 
this he touches the real fact, for the 
British cause is growing more and more 
to look like the German cause, with 
which, as a nation, we have no sym) athy 
at all. For this, Lloyd-George, witi: his 
colleagues, who demand at any cost the 
“crushing of Germany,” are mainly 
responsible. 

Gur sympathies with Belgium and 
France have not in the least abated. We 
recognize, as most rational Germans do, 
that any enduring peace must restore the 
complete integrity of these two outraged 
nations. But for what else is Britain 
fighting? War is a process so utterly 
demoralizing and so hopelessly ruinous on 
every side that it should not be continued 
for any futile or sordid purpose. Only 
Germans can suppress German militar 
ism, and other brands of militarism are 
no more attractive. 

Militarism is a state of mind bred by 
fear of war and hope of gain through war. 
Victory and defeat serve alike to propa 
gate it. The utterances of implacableson 
the one side only strengthen the strangle- 
hold of like reactionaries on the other, and 
intolerant expressions on either side chill 
the sympathies of America. As a nation 
we are struggling, rather blindly as yet, 
for something nobler than victory, the 
right to feed the suffering, the right to 
keep out of war, the right to adjust dis- 
putes between nations, of whatever order, 
in accordance with law and not by vio 
lence and intimidation. 

















THE SOULLESS WAR 


OF of the reasons why the Great 
War was possible is because it was 
impersonal—a matter of machinery in 
the court, the camp, and the field. It had 
no personal element in it. As Chester H. 
Rowell has observed: “There is nothing 
so soulless as a corporation, and this war 
is corporate. When war was a purely 
personal proposition, it was conducted 
under certain rules of etiquette w hich all 
gentlemen were expected to follow.” 

The nation in tumult is no gentleman. 
It cannot bother to read International 
Law, much less try to practice it, when 
it is ignored by the other side. ‘The 
individual, whether private soldier or 
commander-in-chief, has ceased to exist. 
The individual enemy has disappeared 
and there is no longer any room for angef 
or personal hostility. There is no consid- 
eration for an enemy who cannot be seen, 
but: who has to be computed. And be 
cause the war had no moral purpose or 
national aim at the beginning, it is the 
more difficult to bring it to an end. 

“The numbers engaged in the war, the 
disproportionate importance of machinery 

(Continued on page 39) 
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bred by Starting as a broken-toy brigade in behalf of Santa Claus, the boys and girls of the Washington Prevocational Grammar School, 
igh war. Seattle, have developed into an efficient organization of toy-makers for charity 
)ropa- 
leson 
“=| A REAL CHRISTMAS 
her, and 
ide chill : 
L nat HORTLY before By George A. Stanton Saturday were the tools 
as ve Christmas two and machinery allowed 
ry, the o, the boys to rest. 
right to ot ae Wades Prevocational Two weeks passed, and the day before 
ust dis- Grammar School, Seattle, situated in a Christmas, more than two thousand toys, 
r order, district consisting largely of foreign-born, all in serviceable condition and many as 
by vio- conceived the idea of making a collection good as new, were arranged on tables and 
of broken and discarded toys, mending, shelves ready for the committees of a 
and otherwise renovating them, and dis- dozen charitable organizations that had 
; tributing them among children who might been invited to come and help themselves 
> Great not receive other Christmas gifts. to all that they could wisely distribute. 
Eat We The plan worked well, but finding that Not only in the shop, but in the do- 
pry a larger supply was needed, one of the mestic science rooms as well, was the 
It had department stores was appealed to, with Christmas spirit rife. Through the daily 
ster H. the result that hundreds of toys slightly press the girls had offered to dress free of 
nothing broken or marred in handling were given charge all the dolls that charitable or- 
his war to the school almost daily for two weeks. ganizations or individuals would send. 
purely To meet the larger situation organiza- Dolls of all sizes and kinds came by the 
ducted tion was imperative. Accordingly, groups dozen. Various women’s clubs con- 
hich al of wood-workers, tinsmiths, modelers in tributed materials—muslins, ginghams, 
i plaster of Paris, gluers and painters were silks, satins, ribbons and lace. 
leman. formed, each under a competent foreman. As Christmas approached a year later 
ational An elephant needed a new foot, or a_ the boys planned greater things, but, alas! 
» when tusk; a cart had a broken tongue or axle; other schools had borrowed the idea and 
_ The a hook and ladder truck with its prancing the department stores were besieged by 
lier or horses lacked a ladder or a driver; a loco- solicitors from toy hospitals all over the 
» Cx motive with its train of cars was ready for iy. 
peared the conductor’s signal except for a main- he supply of broken toys thus being 
F ange spring; a beautiful doll was suffering from curtailed the suggestion that the shop be 
consid- a disjointed arm or a broken leg; a fine organized as a toy factory was adopted 
. so express wagon ‘was unsalable because of with enthusiasm. 
nd be- scratches in its paint. The boys proved Sketches of desirable toys were brought 
see themselves masters of the situation. by the boys, and those that were approved 
is the From the time the shop opened, by the class were passed to the chief 
the hour before school, until six o’clock the i nig — saw that working 
ar, boys w No limitations of organ- ans were provided. : : 
hinery boys, worked. No them. Not fe. on . (Continued on page 92) ‘‘Made in America’’—by Young America 
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Y friend, John Ryan, :first ser- 
geant of B troop, —th United 
States cavalry, had invited 


“me into his orderly-tent to 
smoke-a pipe with him. B troop was en- 
camped on the Rio Grande, several miles 
west of El Paso; the old soldier’s orderly- 
tent faced up stream and from where we 
sat, gazing up the road to Anapra, a de- 
tail could be seen at mounted drill on a 
wide sand bar of the river. They were 
maneuvering by the bugle, the clear 
sweet notes of which floated down to us 
on the sage-scented breeze. 

“Rooks,” the top cutter murmured, 
divining my thoughts. “They come to 
us a week ago. A likely lot, broad be- 
chune the eyes an’ wishful for to cross the 
creek and let the Mexicans make sogers 
out of thim before I’ve had a chance to 
teach them their manners.” 

“Young fellows?’’ I suggested. 

“The eldest is nineteen. Faith ’tis the 
likes of them that makes over nations— 
the scatther-brained, unthinkin’, un- 
realizin’ young vagabones. Ochone! 
Would I were nineteen agin wit’ nineteen 
years of sogerin’ under me campaign hat 
an’ every day of it to live over agin. I'll 
be retired at the end of me next enlist- 
ment—retired at forty-five, an’ God 
knows what I’ll do then. Still, ’tis just 
as well they’ll get rid of me. I’ve been 
top cutther of B troop so long they’re 
beginnin’ to think I’m troop property.” 

His gaze wandered up the river bank 
once more; he sighed. ‘‘ ’Twill be harrd,” 
he said simply. “I love the serrvice; ’tis 
all I know, but ’tis in back of me now an’ 
in front of the rookies yonder. Wirra, 
wirra! Could I but be a lad agin like 
them, wit’ Tattherin’ Jack Wetherby’s 
stirrup leather touchin’ mine!”’ 

“And who was Tatthering Jack Weth- 
erby?” I queried, scenting a story. 

“Once he was me enemy for life; in the 
long run he became me friend till death.” 

“Tell me the story,” I pleaded. 

“Sure, ’tis no story to speak, of,” he 
answered modestly. “I’m only thinkin’ 
of the wild things a bhoy’ll do when he’s 
jumpin’ the hurrdles of life an’ doesn’t 
know it. Sure ’tis only of late I can look 
on the doin’s of Tattherin’ Jack an’ me- 
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self an’ smile at the t’ought of it all, 
wishin’ in the sowl of me I could love an’ 
hate an’ fight like I used to.” 


Fell a silence while the old trooper, 
loaded his pipe and sucked on the stem: , 


until it was drawing well. 


I FIRST met Tattherin’ Jack Wetherby 
(he began) in the shank of the Spanish 
War. I was private then in the infantry— 
the ould Fourteenth, of bloody memory— 
an’ I'd had a year of service in an’ was no 
longer a recruit; indeed, ’twas comp’ny 
gossip that I was in line for the first 
vacant corporalship. However, that’s 
neither here nor there. I was standin’ in 
the middle of the company street at the 
Presidio, watchin’ the girrls go by, when 
from a tent clost by a voice says, full av 
meanin’: 

“T was awake when ye come in last 
night; I saw ye kneel down an’ say ye’re 
prayers. Did ye not know enough to 
check ye’re religion when ye j’ined the 
army, ye mealy-mouthed bible-thumper?”’ 

There was no answer to that. “‘What’s 
ye’re name?”’ says the same voice. Still 
there was no answer. “Well,” says the 
other lad, “T’ll call ye The Bishop, an’ be 
that name ye shall be known throughout 
ye’'re enlistment. The idjea of a soger 
sayin’ his prayers!” 

I’d hearrd enough by that time to make 
up me mind that here was worrk to me 
likin’, so I poked me head into that tent. 
A lad of me own size and weight was lyin’ 
on his blankets, lookin’ up at me as cool 
as ye plaze, whilst on a box in the far cor- 
ner sat a little red-headed, mild-lookin’ 
bhoy wit’ a sock in his hand an’ him 
mendin’ the toe of it. They was rookies 
both an’ too young to know anything. 

“Well, me bowld laddy-buck,” says I, 
addressin’ the cool lad, “I hearrd ye 
pickin’ on ye’re tent-mate. Ye called him 
a mealy-mouthed bible-thumper because 
he knelt down an’ said his prayers last 
night. What’s it to ye, ye bullyin’ vaga- 
bone, whether he says his prayers or not? 
More nor likely he’s out of a sia home 
where he was taught never to be ashamed 
of his faith. Did he try forcin’ prayer on 
ye, ye skut, that ye should call him The 
Bishop?” 




















“Who’re ye callin’ a skut?”’ says he. 


“You, ye blackguard,” says I. “Ye’re 
big enough to manhandle’ the red-head, 
an’ him havin’ a peaceable nature he’s not 
wishful of tellin’ ye to go to hell, where ye 
‘ an‘ impudint, _ interferin’ 
monkey,” says he;: 

“Maybe so,” says I, “but have a care 
would ye pick on the bhoy again. Call 
him Bishop but the once and ye’ll have 
me to fight, not him.” 

He turrned to the red-head. “Did ye 
hear that brag, Bishop?” says he. 

“Will ye fight?” says I. 

“Wit’ pleasure,” says he. ‘However, 
I’m a stranger here, having only j’ined the 
army yesterday. Perhaps ye wouldn’t 
mind gettin’ a second to wait on me.” 

“Red,” says I, turnin’ to the bible- 
thumper, “I’ve took up ye’re battle, 
seein’ ye are no match for this gossoon. 
Do you second this bright young man?” 

“Anything to oblige,” says little Red, 
and reaches for a clean towel hangin’ 
from the ridge-pole of the tent. “‘T’ll go 
down to the kitchen and borrow a couple 
of buckets from the cook,” says he, and 
away he went, glad to be out of the. at- 
—— of fight. 

“Since I’m ou to fight ye,” says the 
other fellow, “ye might be civil enough to 
tell me who I’m goin’ to have the pleasure 
of knockin’ out.” 

“Me name aoa Ryan,” says I. 

“T’m Jawn Wetherby,” says he. “In 
college I was known as Tattherin’ Jack.” 

“T’ll tatther ye,” says I. ‘God knows 
I hate a bully and a bigot, so I do.” 

When Red come back with the buckets 
I roused out me bunkie an’ helped meself 
to the two-ounce gloves we always kept 
in the top’s field desk for settlin’ perrsonal 
differences bechune the men. Then, with 
the first djooty sergeant as time-keeper 
and referee, the five of us went over the 
hill, picked out an open space in a thicket, 
where the grass grew thick an’ the public 
could not see us; and there we stripped 
to the waist an’ went to it. 

ell, sir, divil such a wonderful 
thrashin’ did I ever get before or since. 
He walked around me, like a cooper 
around a barrel, his long left always 
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testin’ comfortably in me face an’ his 
ight snappin’ into me ribs like a pile- 
driver. Arrah, but a lovely boxin’ 
masther was Tattherin’ Jack; hewasnever 
there when I swung for him, and every 
time I swung he found me. Sure we'd 
fought three rounds before I laid glove on 
him hard enough to call it a blow, an’ be 
the same token I took him on the end of 
the nose. It shook him up a bit an’ made 
him fightin’ mad, an’ when he comes at 
me next, faith I knew why they called 
him Tattherin’ Jack. “I haven’t put a 
mark on ye’re face yet,” says he. “‘’Tis 
love taps I’ve been givin’ you, waitin’ for 
you to acknowledge ye’re master before 
ye’re damaged an’ unfit for djooty. Now 
I'll tear that obstinate head off ye,” ‘an’ 
he swung at me for a knockout. Praise 
be ] dodged an’ it wint over my head. 
‘There never was a fighter that couldn’t 
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lick a boxin’ masther, Misther Tattherin’ 
Jack,” says I, an’ wit’ that I wrapped me 
arms around me poor head and let him 
swing at me to his heart’s contint. He 
did not reach me jaw, though for half a 
minute I had a suspicion a pneumatic 
riveter was at work thryin’ to bore a hole 
in me skull. I was fair groggy. 

“Bless me sowl,” says Tattherin’ Jack, 
“but ye’re a hard devil to put out, I’ll 
say that for ye,” an’ he dropped his arrms 
in admiration an’ took a wondherin’ look 
at me. 

“T would,” says I, “I could say as 
much for you, Tattherin’ Jack,” an’ wit’ 
that I swung a wild haymaker that caught 
him fair on the forehead. “Twas a fluke 
blow, but it dhropped him to his haunches 
an’ he took the count av nine before 
gettin’ up. He was a bit wild then, so I 
went at him hammer an’ tongs and 


“Faith, ’twas the divil’s own fight, and the winner to be made a corporal” 


managed to put me left in his short ribs 
an’ bend him up a bit; then I swung a 
fair blow for his jaw. 

When I come to I was lyin’ on me back 
in the grass an’ the time-keeper was 
mopping me face wit’ a wet towel. Close 
by Red was doin’ the same for Tattherin’ 
Jack. ‘How did it happen?” says I to the 
sergeant. 

“God knows,” says he. 
happen but once in a lifetime. *Iwas a 
double knockout. Ye each started a 
punch simultanyous an’ both connected 
for fair.” 

“Am I murrdered?”’ says I. 

“Divil a mark on ye,” says he. “ ”Twas 
a lovely clane fight; not a dhrop of blood 
spilled on either side.” 

“True for ye, sarge,” says I, feelin’ wit’ 
me tongue along a row of loose molars; 
“divil a drop was shpilled, as ye say, but 


“Such things 
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if Tattherin’ Jack has swallowed as much 
blood as I have to keep from spillin’ it, 
faith I’m sorry for him.” 

I got up an’ reeled over to him, an’ he 
looked up at me as cool as a cucumber. 
“Now, then,” says I, “will ye call him 
The Bishop?” 

“T don’t know, Ryan,” says he. “In 
view of this double knockout I haven’t 
fully made up me mind. Ye’re a grrand 
fighter, but a loose, clumsy boxer. [’ll 
lick ye on the returrn engagemint.” 

“Very well, Tattherin’ Jack,” says I, 
“only we'll fight no more this day. I’ve 
had a bellyful,” an’ wit’ that I went back 
to camp an’ lay.down in me tent wit’ a 
most violent headache. © Still an’ all, I’d 
enjoyed me run-in wit’ Tattherin’ Jack, 
an’ was in a fair way av likin’ the lad 
until I caught him lookin’ at me down his 
nose, cool an’ contimptuous-like, that 
night at retreat. I could have kilt him; 
he saw be the look in me eye I would not 
be happy till I’d laid him out an’ sure he 
laughed his contimpt at that. 


IR, did ye ever hate a man so bad that 
ye couldn’t sleep at nights for thinkin’ 
of it? That’s the way I hated Tattherin’ 
Jack Wetherby. The sight of him lookin’ 
down his nose at me wit’ that superior, 
amused contimptuous, blackguardly look 
fair dhrove me mad. “Ye dancin’ 
masther,”’ says I to him wan day, “I’m not 
t’rough wit’ you. The day I can breathe 
wit’out me ribs hurrtin’ me, I’ll have an- 
other go at you. A bully ye are because 
of the knowledge that ye’re boxin’ ability 
makes ye more nor a fair match for the 
average man; like all amateur pugilists ye 
have a chip on ye’re shoulder an’ only 
wantin’ an excuse to pack a fight so ye 
can keep in practice. ave a care would 
Red tell me ye’ve been pickin’ on him 

4 ” 

agin. 
“T’m lavin’ Red alone,”’ says he. ‘‘He’s 
no fair game for the likes of me; but you 
are, an’ when me right lower jaw is well 
enough to permit me to chew me hard- 
tack wit’out soakin’ it in me coffee firrst, 
I’ll be pleased to accommodate ye.” An’ 
wit’ that he turrned up his lip at me. 

I couldn’t help it, sor. ’Tis not in the 
blood of the Irish to be patient an’ bide 
their time for a fight, so pss me sore 
ribs an’ to show me own contimpt for him, 
I hit him a back-handed slap across the 
snoot. The look of a t’ousand wild divils 
come into his eyes at that, but he con- 
throlled himself an’ give me a ginteel bow. 

“Ye’ll pardon me for not returrnin’ that 
blow, Ryan,” says he, “but I’m in the 
arrmy to get me commission from the 
ranks, an’ I’ll not put a black mark on me 
record be engagin’ in a brawl in the com- 
p’ny shtreet. There’s a time an’ place for 
everything.” 

“Quite right, Private Wetherby,” says 
the comp’ny commander, Auld Johnny 
Packard, stepping out of a tent close by. 
‘Restraint undher insult is the first out- 
ward sign of a gintleman, and I doubt not 
but ye’ll be cool undher fire an’ retain the 
ability to think clearly. As ye say, 
there’s a time an’ a place an’ ’tis for- 
bidden to fight wit’ fists on a milit’ry 
reservation, although ye miy kill each 
other and divil a hair I care, provided ye 
find a quiet shpot to do it and don’t let 
me see ye at it. Private Ryan, I was 
lookin’ for you. There’s been a corporal- 
ship made vacant be the thransfer of Cor- 
poral Spangler to a sergeantcy in K com- 
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p’ny, an’ I was about to ask ye would ye 
like Spangler’s chevrons.” 

“T would, sir—very much, sir,” says I, 
“‘an’ thank ye kindly for the thought.” 

“T have no doubt ye would,” says he. 
“However, I’ve changed me mind. I just 
overhearrd Private Wetherby tell ye he 
was in the arrmy to get a commission from 
the ranks, and inasmuch as he must be a 
non-com before he can go before the 
examinin’ board, an’ further, to teach you 
to conthrol that good right arm o’ yours 
when eventually ye are made a corporal, 
ye may remain a private till the next 
vacancy. Corporal Wetherby, I’m think- 
in’ Sergeant Spangler will-be glad to give 
ye his ould chevrons; ’twill save ye buyin’ 
new ones from the Q. M. I'll recommend 
ye for the vacant corporalship at officer’s 
call an’ the cleat will confirm the 
app intmint at retreat.” 

“Sir,” says Tattherin’ Jack, “I thank 
ye, and I’m hopin’ ye’ll not take it ill av 
me if I decline. I’m a rookie; I haven’t 
been in the regimint long enough to do 
the manual of arrms wit’ precision, whilst 
Private Ryan has serrved more than a 
year.” 

“Any other reason?” says Ould Johnny 
kindly. 

“Yes, sir. Once you tack the rags on 
me blouse, sir, I’ll be Ryan’s superior 
officer an’ I cannot, wit’ dignity, give him 
the damn fine thrashin’ I owe him— 
when we find the time an’ the place.” 

“More power to ye both,” says Ould 
Johnny—God bless j mildewed heart— 
an’ wit’ that he trotted off, chucklin’. 
An’ I knew be the chuckle of the ould 
sinner the incident wasn’t closed. 

It was in me heart at that minute to 
apologize to Tattherin’ Jack an’ make 
friends wit’ him, for I t’ought I’d caught 
a glimpse of somethin’ in the bhoy that 
was to me likin’, but another lift av his 
lip kilt the ginerous impulse. 

“T’'ll not profit by ye’re misfortune, ye 
brute,” says he. “Ould Johnny was in 
the tent lookin’ out at ye as ye shtruck; 
I could see him, an’ well I knew ’twas the 
guard-house an’ a summary court-martial 
if I returned that blow. So I made a 
grand stand play.” 

““An’ robbed me of the chevrons that 
was me due,” says I, and dear Lord above, 
how I hated Tattherin’ Jack that minute. 


A WEEK passed. *Twas a week av 
suspinse, for Ould Johnny did not fill 
the vacancy left by Spangler an’ ’twas 
causin’ no end of comment an’ specula- 
tion. Finally wan night afther retreat, 
just before the top dismissed the comp’ny, 
he says, addhressin’ the entire comp’ny, 
“Privates Ryan and Wetherby will re- 
port immediately to the comp’ny com- 
mandher.” 

We went up to Ould Johnny’s tent an’ 
waited till he come back from reportin’ 
his comp’ny present an’ accounted for. 
The deliberate ould villain took off his 
belt, hung up his sword,: sat down an’ 
looked us over. 

“Well, Private Ryan,” says he, ‘an’ 
how are your short ribs?” 

“Never betther, sir,” says I. 

“An’ you, Private Wetherby? Have 
your grinders set in their sockets again?” 

“They have, sir,” says Tattherin’ 
Jack. 

The first sergeant poked his nose into 
the tent and saluted. “Sergeant McCur- 
do,” says Ould Johnny, “detail three 





non-commissioned officers to act as se, 
onds and timekeeper, escort these ty 
lads to a quiet shpot and see that the 
fight wit’ the gloves to a knockout. \, 


will act as referee. Report to me th 


name av the winner an’ [’Il make him,| 


corporal. That is all, sergeant.” 

“Privates Ryan an’ Wetherby. ’Te, 
shun!” says McCurdo. “Right hand~ 
salute!’ We saluted Ould Johnny, 
“Right face! Forward! March!” anj 
away we went to war. 


AITH, *twas the divil’s own fight 

Whilst I realized Tattherin’ Jack wa 
me master by reason of his great science, 
still an’ all I’d put him to sleep once an’ 
the grace of God an’ the luck ay the divi 
I might do it again. Besides, I was fight. 
in’ for a corporalship into the bargain 
this time, so I covered me poor :aw a 
best I could an’ carried the fight to him, 
I knew I had to get clost enough to land 
a good one and that to do it I had to 
take a dozen from him. However, like 
most grrand boxers, Tattherin’ Jack's 
punch was a bit lackin’; he could co ina 
dozen punches what I could do in one— 
an’ faith he knew it! So the fight de 
veloped into a huggin’ match, alternatin’ 
wit’ foot-racin’, an’ was finally stopped by 
McCurdo in the fourteenth round. Me 
an’ Tattherin’ Jack was both far gone 
from wear an’ tear an’ showing consider. 
able effects of the campaign when the 
top marched us back to Ould Johnny's 
tent. 

“Well, sergeant?” says the ould fox. 

“The vacancy is still open, sir,”’ says 
the top. “I might give the fight to Pr- 
vate Wetherby on p’ints an’ the greater 
number of clean blows struck, but on 
aggressiveness an’ hard-hittin’ I could 
also give it to Private Ryan. We had 
to quit when it got too dark to continue, 
and in all fairness I’ve called it a draw.” 

Ould Johnny pondhered. ‘Well,’ 
says he finally, “I'll not have men of 
mine givin’ each other the black look. 
Ryan, shake hands wit’ Wetherby. 
Wetherby, shake hands wit’ Ryan.” 

“Sir,” says I, “if ye are shpeakin’ now 
as a peace-maker, I respect ye for it an’ 
thank ye, but regret I cannot, in con- 
science, shake hands wit’ the like of that.” 

“T’m shpeakin’ as the comp’ny com- 
mandher,” Ould Johnny roars out at me. 
“Do ye presume to disobey me?” 

“T do, sir,” says I. “I know me rights 
as a soger; ye have no right to intherfere 
in me social pleasures, an’ this is some- 
thin’ outside the line of djooty. Why 
don’t ye ask me to kiss the divil an’ be 
done wit’ it?” 

Ould Johnny gathered his face in a 
scowl. He was for brow-beatin’ me, but 
well I knew he liked a man av spirit, an’ 
I was not surprised when he burrst out 
laughin’. “‘Can ye shoot, Private Weth- 
erby?” says he, turrnin’ to Tattherin’ 
Jack. 

“T can, sir,” says Tattherin’ Jack. 
“Up to two hundhred an’ fifty yards I’m 
a wonder. As a child I used to knock 
the heads off ground squirrels wit’ a .22 
caliber rifle at a hundhred yards.” 

“Would ye shoot agin Ryan for the 
corporalship ?” 

“Wit’ pleasure, sir.” 

“Ryan’s qualified at the butts for a 
marksman. He’ll be an expert rifleman 
before his enlistmint is out,” Ould 
Johnny warrns him. 
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“T’]] outshoot him,’’ says Tattherin’ 
ck. 

“WGergeant McCurdo,” says Ould 
Johnny, “take them to the butts to- 
morrow an’ give them twenty shots each 
at two heailiieed an’ fifty yards.” 

So to the butts we went in the morrnin,’ 
an’ back we came to Ould Johnny. 
“Well?” says he. 

“Twinty bulls-eyes each, sir,” says 
McCurdo. 

“May the divil fly away wit’ ye both, 
ifhe only flew a mile a day,” Ould Johnny 
howls. ‘‘Divil such a pair av candidates 
for a corporalship did I ever see. Take 
them back to the butts and give them ten 


shots each at five hundhred yards. Out 
av me sight wit’ the blackguards.” 
Back we went to the butts. “‘Ye have 


him now,” the top whispers to me, for 
he was far from wantin? a rookie for a 
corporal. “‘He’s never shot at this range, 
Jawn, me lad. Do yow be careful and 
get him now.” 

Tattherin’ Jack had an anxious look 
in the eye av him but he made no com- 
plaint. He fired first an’ was low, scoring 
aclean miss. I fired next and was high, 
also scoring a miss—an’ so it went, hit, 
miss, miss, hit till we’d spent our ten 
shots an’ McCurdo took us back to the 
comp’ny commandher, and handed him 
the score. 

“Hu-m!” says Ould Johnny. “Private 
Wetherby: A goose-egg, another goose- 
egg, three, five, goose-egg, four, three, 
four, five, goose-egg. ‘lwenty-four* out 
of a possible fifty.” He took up my 
score. “Private Ryan:  Goose-egg, 
another goose-egg, three, five, goose-egg, 
four, three, four, five, goose-egg. “Twen- 
ty-four out of a possible fifty.” He took 
along, hard look at me and another at the 
top, an’ the top nodded to him; then 
Ould Johnny dismissed Tattherin’ Jack 
an’ the top an’ him an’ me was alone to- 
gether. 

“Private Ryan, ye unmitigated scoun- 
dre!,” says he, “ye fudged! Don’t lie to 
me now. I know what you can do at that 
range. Ye fudged, I tell ye. Otherwise 
how comes it that your score is idintical 
wit’ Private Wetherby’s?” 

“IT don’t know, sir,” says I. “Perhaps 
‘twas the mental hazard. He fired first 
an’ missed. Ye know how itis, sir. A 
squad will be firin’; with every man on the 
target an’ repeatin’ with every shot; 
then one man misses—an’ begorry they'll 
all miss, hard-runnin’.”” 

“Don’t give me any treatise on mus- 
ketry,” says he. ‘An’ take ten days in the 
kitchen to correct ye’re mental hazard. 
Ye’ve made a monkey av me. That is 
all.” 

I saluted an’ started off about me busi- 
ness. “Private Ryan,” says he. 

“Yes, sir,” says I. 

“Go to hell!” says he. 

“I thought ye told me to go to the 
kitchen, sir,” says I, “though dear knows 
that’s hell enough—makin’ a scullion 
out av a soger for attindin’ to his busi- 
ness in his own way. Ye will recall, sir, 
that neither Private Wetherby nor me- 
self asked ye for this corporalship.” 


ry knows what might have hap- 
pened after that, what wit’ Ould 
pity schemin’ out ways an’ means, if we 
adn’t got the order to embark aboard 
the transport for the Islands. On the 
way down, by way of punishin’ us both 
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for our obstinacy and makin’ peace be- 
chune us. Ould Johnny app’inted a Dutch- 
man to fill the vacancy, which only made 
us the madder. Thereafter, whilst 
policin’ up the Spaniards we had little 
time for our personal differences, and 
after we’d took Manila ’twas outpost 
djooty twixe a week, wit’ post guard, 
ould guard fatigue and kitchen police 
coming faster an’ faster as the men sick- 
ened and went to hospital, makin’ the 
djooty come all the harder on them that 
was blessed wit’ good health. However, 
we passed words and black looks from 
time to time and might have gotten to- 
gether had I not controlled myself, for 
I could see with half an eye that Tat- 
therin’ Jack had lost weight too fast 
whilst getting acclimated and I would 
not take advantage of him and told him 
so. Then he went into hospital wit’ 
typhoid-malaria, and by the time he’d 
got out and back to djooty he put on 
weight and good health so fast he out- 
weighed me when we were ready to pick 
on each other again. The night the 
native disturbance started he was rear 
rank man to me and trod on me heels 
all the way out to the Cingalon road, 
where we went into line of skirmishers 
and waited for daylight to tackle them. 
Bein’ on djooty we could not get together, 
so I had to stomach his insults and con- 
tent meself wit’ promisin’ him the divil’s 
own whalin’ if I wasn’t kilt in the action 
next mornin’. Praise be, I wasn’t kilt, al- 
though I did get a Mauser through the top 
of me right lung—a neat little hole, like 
a darnin’ needle had passed through me. 

I was back to djooty in six weeks, 
none the worse for it, but in order to 
make it aisy for me for a while Ould 
Johnny had me detailed to a light job 
at headquarters, where I could sleep dry 
durin’ the rainy season. So I saw little 
of Tattherin’ Jack, but when we went up 
into the Laguna de Bay country on a 
flyin’ campaign, I went with the comp’ny 
and in a skirmish before a town the name 
of which has escaped me, ’tis that long 
since I was there, I was attracted to 
Tattherin’ Jack for a reason that wasn’t 
me consumin’ dislike of the man. We 
were lyin’ along a river bank firin’ 
across at the town, and who should be 
my right flank man in the skirmish line 
but Tattherin’ Jack, as I discovered when 
the firin’ slackened and I had a chance to 
look about me. Tattherin’ Jack, how- 
ever, was still firin’ an’ smilin’ a con- 
tinted, satisfied little smile all to himself 
after every shot. “Sure he can’t be 
droppin’ an amigo at every shot,” says 
I, to meself, an’ I looked across the river. 
Divil an hombre could I see. The only 
thing in sight was the roof of a convent, 
with two tall uprights maybe twenty 
feet apart sticking up in the middle of 
the roof and a beam running from each 
upright. From this beam hung eight 
church bells—and them all chimin’ sweet 
an’ fine above the sound of our scatterin’ 
rifle fire, but with never the sight of the 
man that was ringing them—and by the 
way they was hung | knew some hombre 
had to run back and forth along the line 
of those bells and hammer them with 
somethin’. 

Whilst I was marvelin’ at bells that 
would ring of their own accord I hearrd 
Tattherin’ Jack singin’. I listened. 
“Dough,” says he and fires. “Ray,” 


says he and fires again. “Me,” says he 
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and fires the thirrd shot. “Far” says 
he—and it was; fully five hundred yards. 
“So, la, see, dough,” says he, with a shot 
for each word and a chime from each bell 
for each shot. 

“Good,” says he, turrnin’ to me. 
“There are eight notes in the scale of C. 
Fill your magazine, Ryan, and let me 
have your Krag a minute. I’ll show you 
some shootin’, ye blackguard.” 

Curious to see what he was up to, I 
disregarded his insultin’ language, loaded 
me piece and laid it beside him. He slid 
his sight up to five hundred yards and 
cracked away at the bells, makin’ a fair 
hit with the steel jacketed bullet and 
ringin’ that chime as ’twas never rung 
before. Shot after shot he fired, when his 
rifle was empty picking up mine, with 
never a break in the shots, connectin’ 
wit’ a bell each time and playin’ a chune 
wit’out missin’ a note. But, oh, be the 
great gun of Athlone, when I recognized 
the chune! “Iwas the crownin’ insult. 
I knew then that the divil could shoot 
and that the rotten score he’d made 
shootin’ agin me at the butts was in- 
tentionally bad, just as mine had been— 

At this point in the old soldier’s narra- 
tive I interrupted to ask what air Tat- 
thering Jack Wetherby had played on 
those ancient bells. 

The Boyne Wather (the sergeant con- 
tinued), and that’s something no true 
Irishman will hear and keep his temper. 
D’ye know the openin’ bars? Ye do 
not? Then I’ll sing them for you—God 
forgive me. 


Arrah, down wit’ the green, the dirrty, 
dirrty green, 
An’ up wit’ the Orange blossom— 


D<*t blame me for takin’ me gun away 
from him to break it over his head? 
Dear knows I tried, but he held on, whilst 
we rolled up and down the skirmish line 
like a pair of bulldogs, until the non-com 
dragged us apart and Ould Johnny 
comin’ up from the right flank and shot 
at all the way down the skirmish line, 
currsed us somethin’ horrible an’ swore 
he’d kill us with his own pistol if we dared 
to disturb again wit’ our personal differ- 
ences the plan of the campaign. 

When the enemy evacuated the town 
we found canoes and crossed the river, 
only as a penance for our sins and to cool 
our fightin’ blood, as he said, Ould Johnny 
made Tattherin’ Jack and me ford it up 
to our necks. 

“Where’s your bayonet?” says he to 
Tattherin’ Jack as we come climbin’ up 
the far bank. 

“T broke the scabbard off at the shank 
where it swings at the belt, sir,” says he, 
“whilst fightin’ wit’ Private Ryan.” 

“Tt can be mended—at your expense,” 
says Ould Johnny. “What have ye done 
with scabbard and bayonet?” 

Tattherin’ Jack reached down and 

ulled the broken scabbard, with the 
Ricime in it, up out of his legging, 
where he’d sheathed it, the better to 
carry it conveniently. Ould Johnny 
grunted and went off about his business, 
the line reformed and away we went 
afther those blessed amigos, hell bent for 
election and the divil take the hindmost. 
We were livin’ off the country at the time, 
however, and I was just hungry enough 
as we passed through that town to re- 
member I had a stomach. So I watched 
me chance and dropped out of line when 
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“ ‘Charge,’ says I, and swung on the man beside me. Out of the tail of me eye I saw Tattherin’ Jack stoopin’ ove 


the man who had carried the lantern; then I had no more time for sight-seein’”’ 
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none of the non-coms were lookin’, 
slipped around through an alley and down 
into a yard, where I saw a cock and two 
hens peckin’ peacefully. Praise be, I was 

repared for them, havin’ learrned early 
in the war how to withdraw the steel 
bullet and half the charge from a Krag 
cartridge and reload with No. 6 shot. 
Consequently I kilt the fowls without un- 
due noise and swung the carcasses up 
into the crotch of a mango tree, for ’twas 
comin’ on dark and well I knew we'd 
camp for the night in skirmish line out- 
side the town, and ’twas in my mind to 
sneak back after dark, get me chickens 
and have a mulligan for our squad. 


ND so it fell out. When ’twas too dark 
A to shoot any longer at the retreatin’ 
amigos, I went up to Ould polos and 
askcd permission to go to the rear, the 
outposts havin’ stopped me in two 
previous unofficial attempts. 

“What do ye want back in that town?” 
says he, very suspicious. “Iwas on the 
tip of me tongue to lie to him, till I re- 
meinbered he was a hard man to lie to, so 
I took refuge in the truth and told him 
of me cache in the mango tree, for well 
I knew he was as hungry as meself. 

“T can’t let ye go,” says he, “because 
*tis agin the orders of the commandin’ 
officer. However,” says he, “‘I’ll ask ye 
to accompany me on a tour of the out- 

: : 
posts, and after that I'll not be needing 
ye for an hour. And if I have any prefer- 
ence when I’m famished, ’tis for a wing 
and a bit of the breast.” 

While he was givin’ me this elegant 
hint, Tattherin’ Jack had come up be- 
hind him. “May it please the comp’ny 
commander,” says he, “but I also have 
a cache of provisions back in that town.” 

“Consistin’ of—” says Ould Johnny. 

“Six ears of corn, fit for roastin’, a 
bowl of rice and a caribao calf that must 
be six months old if he’s a day. I found 
him tied up in a shed.” 

Ould Johnny raised his eyes to heaven. 
“Praise the Lord,” says he, “‘who gives 
initiative to the American doughboy. 
God knows the ordhers forbid foraging 
but a slack stomach gathers no moss and 
I was never a man to ask questions at a 
time when action was needed. Private 
Wetherby, fall in beside Private Ryan 
and escort me to the outposts.” 

So we escorted Ould Johnny to the 
outposts and as he was asking No. 1 his 
general orders, Tattherin’ oe and I 
slipped off in the gloom and headed back 
for the town. Owin’ to lack of acquaint- 
ance we were some time locatin’ our 
plunder, but at length we gathered it up 
and put a rope around the neck of the 
caribao calf. God bein’ good, he came 
along wit’out a bleat of a struggle and 
we started back for our lines. 

“Where are ye goin’, ye omadhaun?” 
says I, at the end of half an hour. “Our 
line does not lie in that direction. If it 
did we’d have been challenged be the 
outposts long since.” 

“You’re crazy—as usual,” says Tat- 
therin’ Jack. “Crack on. ell be 
challenged in five minutes. Heaven 
knows we’re makin’ noise enough, even 
if it is as dark as your pocket. They'll 
hear us.” 

To save argument I said no more and 
we plodded on, draggin’ the calf after us. 
hale presently we were challenged! 
Faith we were, and me hair stood up 


on the top of my head to hear us chal- 
lenged in Spanish! 

“God help us,”’ says I in a whisper to 
Tattherin’ Tack, “we've slipped through 
our own outposts in the dark without 
bein’ challenged and now we're in the 
open country in front and bein’ chal- 
lenged by the native outposts!”’ 

“Then,” says Tattherin’ Jack, “leave 
us get t’ell out o’ this and go back the 
way we came. Come, bossy,” says he, 
and turrns the calf around, bein’ loth to 
abandon her, and at that instant the 
amigo fired and we heard the bullet 
plunk into the poor misfortunate animal. 
Wit’ a blat of pain she threw up her 
tail an’ charged away from there, and as 
Tattherin’ Jack was in front of her with 
me pushin’ behind, her head took him 
fair in the stomach and down he went. 
“Stop her, Ryan,” yells he, clean for- 
gettin’ the amigo in front, “we can’t 
afford to lose her now.” 

In the darkness I made a dive for the 
rope, for well I knew Tattherin’ Jack had 
his rifle in one hand and the rope in the 
other, and it needed more than one hand 
to hold that frightened little beast. But 
the native outpost had heard him speak, 
and the bush spit fire at us in a dozen 
places. 

“Down—and stay down,” says Tat- 
therin’ Jack. “We'll crawl away and let 
them fire over us,” and we started off, 
leavin’ our calf to go to glory. For a 
minute the firin’ kept up, then died down 
as sudden as it started and a voice give 
an order in Tagalog; there was a rustlin’ 
in the bushes in back of us—a rustlin’ 
that kept fannin’ out on each side and 
comin’ toward us, so we lay quiet a bit 
to throw them off the scent. Five min- 
utes passed; then says a man in very fine 
English with an Oxford accent: 

“My friends, you are quite surrounded 
by bolomen. We do not know your exact 
location, but as the ring tightens we shall 
find it. Doubtless you will kill some of us, 
but you will be cut to pieces in the long 
run. My advice would be to surrender.” 

“The jig’s up,” says I, for I could hear 
and smell amigos all around us. 

“We had better surrender,” says Tat- 
therin’ Jack. “I’d rather be a live pris- 
oner of war than a dead hero. After dll, 
we're captured by an educated amigo; 
from his voice I should say he’s a gentle- 
man, and will treat us as such.” 


re been thinkin’ the same thing, and 
as I was young and did not care to 
die foolishly I stood up, bid our unseen 
friend the time of evenin’ and agreed 
wit’ him that ’twas small use of us bein’ 
nasty. “I’ll come out and get you,” says 
he pleasantly, and lit a lantern; whilst 
he was comin’ me and Tattherin’ Jack 
slipped the bolts out of our Krags and 
threw them away in the grass, for we 
was bound they’d not get two good rifles 
and ammunition to fit from us! 

When the amigo officer came out to 
us his men closed in around us wit’ drawn 
bolos and took away our guns and belts. 
Then the officer detailed five of them to 
take charge of the prisoners, and, says 
he, turnin’ to us: 

“T’m sendin’ you up to my commandin’ 
officer, Colonel Mariano,” says he. 

‘And what kind of a lad is the colonel ?” 
says I. 

“A bit of a reactionary,” says he. 
“Still an’ all if ye ask for one he’ll let 
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ye have a priest before turnin’ ye over 
to the firin’ squad.” 

“A thoughtful, generous man is the 
noblest worrk of God,” says Tattherin’ 
Jack, wit’ a suspicion of a quiver in his 
voice, for we’d both heard of Colonel 
Mariano from one of ours who'd been 
captured, held for two weeks and then 
escaped. That Colonel Mariano was a 
divil. 

The officer give the light to one‘of the 
men who walked on ahead of us, whilst 
the others walked two oneach side. Down 
a road we went, and when we were out 
of hearin’ of the outposts, says 1 to 
Tattherin’ Jack: 

“Seein’ as we haven’t a great deal of 
life ahead of us, I’m goin’ to make a con- 
fession. I do not dislike ye, Tattherin’ 
Jack Wetherby. You refused a cor- 
poralship when you might have had 
1t—” 

“Twas yours by right,” says he. “I 
did my best to whip ye each time we 
fought, though.” 

“No less did I. 
butts.” 

“So did you,” says he. 

“T wanted to thrash ye with me hands,” 
says I. “If Ould Johnny had made me a 


“And 


But ye fudged at the 


corporal, could I have done it! 

“No more could I,” says he. 
ye do not hate me?” 

“TI do not,” says I. “Ye have many 
fine p’ints; ’tis only your way of lookin’ 
down ye’re nose at me that drives me 
wild.” 

“How about me 
mornin’ ?” says he. 

“*Twas mean, to my way 0’ thinkin’, 
more particular since you used my Krag 
to make game of me, but—but—’twas 
funny.” 

He came close to me and put his arm 
across me shoulders. “ ’Twas only in 
fun, Jawn,” says he. “I wouldn’t hurrt 
ye’re feelin’s for a million dollars.” 

“*Tis hard for me to abide intoler- 
ance, Jack,” says I. “I hated ye for 
the way ye nagged little Red for sayin’ 
his prayers. I’m hopin’ ye’ve abandoned 
that spirit.” 

“Ye ould innocent,” says he, laughin’ 
fit to kill, for all that he walked on the 
brink of the grave. “I’ve been on the 
verge of tellin’ ye a thousand times. 
’Twas little Red that was pickin’ on me! 
He’d been champeen amateur light- 
weight boxer of New York state; a tough 
little lad he is from the Bowery, mean and 
godless and itchin’ for a fight wit’ me 
because he knew his horrible grammar 
drove me wild.” 

“But ye did not answer his pickin’—” 

“Why should I? Red was no match 
for me, so why should I pick on him? 
I outweigh him thirty pounds. But he 
was that innocent lookin’ that day, faith 
you jumped to the conclusion from out- 
side the tent, that I was the aggressor, 
being the heavier man. And I let ye 
jump to it out of pleasure whilst little 
Red permitted it out of malice. Oh, but 
ye were grrand, hornin’ into a fight to 
protect what ye thought was the under 
dog—challengin’ me because ye thought 
I was a bully. Jawn,” says he, “I loved 
ye for it. *Twas an action worthy of a 
decent man—” 

“But why did ye fight me?” says I. 

“You were such a match for me an’ 
*twas such a sportin’ proposition; sure 

(Continued on page 95) 
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‘Shake! 


E had been told a great many 

times within a week that as 

soon as we crossed the Colorado 

line we would find good roads— 
real hard pike that had been made by the 
delinquents of the land (strictly overseen 
of course) where we might ride as fast as 
we could stay on. The latter part of this 
prediction did not mean much to us; we 
were not in a hurry, and any way we ‘had 
been doing just that for some time. Yet 
when the last pannier strap had been 
buckled upon the last item of our gipsy 
outfit and we were chugging westward 
over our first mile in the new state, on a 
gravel road, hard and well-rounded, we 
were more than half inclined to believe 
that for once—O rare exception!—the 
truth had been spoken. Hurrah! The 
speed indicator once more trembled 
around thirty; the horrid weather and 
the mud of that other state to eastward— 
the worst since ’98, they said—henceforth 
were to be but a nightmare horror. 

On the road optimism is born anew 
with the morning. Perhaps the birds are 
more than a little responsible; and where 
indeed could one have found the dawn 
chorus more inspiring? It was not the 
spasmodic talent of brown thrasher or 
catbird of the woodland that had come to 
us with the light, but a more sylph-like 
chorus that, tinkling here and there, near 
and far, filled the earth and air with musi- 
cal rippling: that song service of the day- 
breaking known but to plain-folks. It 
was an orchestra of tuneful meadowlarks 
and tweeting horned larks and rollicking 
lark buntings, some bursting forth on the 
wing, others singing from fence-post or 
weed-tip; and there were some killdees 
crying shrilly and a Bob-white. calling 
and a bittern and rail adding musical dis- 
cord from the direction of a rain-filled 
hollow. It was all good and sweet but 
now the last of it was drowned in the 
growling of our impatient motors. 
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We’re on the top of the Continental Divide.’’ At the summit of Berthoud Pass, 11,400 
feet up, we watched the trickling water, on one side starting on its long journey to 
the Atlantic, on the other side following the sun to the Pacific 


This was the land of the dry prairies, 
where the things of the verdant plain 
warred with the things of the desert, 
where the dry farmer crossed the path of 
the stockman, and sometimes one side 
won and sometimes the other. For 
where the desert had the upper hand, 
long stretches of semi-arid waste lay bar- 
ren, the undisputed home of the yellow- 
blossoming cactus, the poppy-like cactus 
thistles and trembling buffalo grass, and 
of the ground squirrels and prairie dogs 
and the big hawks that hunted them. 

Here too because the sun beamed down 
through cloudless azure and the earth 
was hot, the sun lovers found their 
heaven. Grasshoppers buzzed up in 
glistening showers, and in the hard nar- 
row trail, where swarms of the females 
with their ovipositors thrust deep in the 
soil were helpless, they died beneath our 
juggernautical tires in thousands. A big 
hog-nosed snake, that had met the same 
mishap under the wheels of some traveler 
preceding us, wriggled in the rut, help- 
lessly broken; and little green grass snakes 
were there, and also the snake that has 
no friends: the rattler. With his belly dis- 
tended from recent feasting, the latter 
chap declined an interview and dragged 
himself down a convenient gopher-hole. 
Doubtless he had just officiated at the 
funeral of the owner of that very hole. 

At other times the hand of the desert 
had been thrust back; the dry farmer’s 
broad acreage of wheat—scant of straw 
but stout of head and bearded—lay green 
upon the landscape for miles; and in the 
greener, richer valleys where streams 
wound their way through muddy banks, 
and woods and copses held their own, the 
woods birds of the east again gave greet- 
ing. ‘Thus even in the plainland there 
was variety, that enticing, half-satisfying 
changefulness of the never-ending road. 

In such a land we traveled all the day— 
one hundred and forty-four miles of it— 
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and early the next forenoon we saw them: 
the mountains—the Rockies! Far in the 
depths of what had seemed the impene- 
trable wall of the hazy horizon a chain of 
white or yellowish masses hung suspended, 
barely piercing the filmy miles and com- 
ing into eye-shot—the snow-caps and 
white-crowns of the high-piled giants of 
the west, the backbone of the continent. 
It was a sight to stir the imagination, to 
send up and down the spine that tingling 
—_ that can be inspired only by the 
ig and deep things, the sublime. 

One needs an early start when he 
tackles the mountains. They are never 
just where he thinks them and always five 
times as far away as his most pessimistic 
guess. We had determined to go through 
or over the northern part of the state; the 
fact that nearly all the other travelers 
heading westward went the old route by 
way of Cheyenne, Wyo., had decided 
that; and so we headed for Golden and 
Lookout Mountain. Yet though we 
traveled fast, how those elusive white- 
crowns seemed to shrink back before us; 
shrink back and at the same time grow in 
magnificence and tower over the plain. 

Just beyond Golden we began to climb 
stiffly, and here we met first trouble. 
That winding road carved from the moun- 
tain side was too much for plainland 
motors. Even at Denver with its five 
thousand odd feet of elevation, doubtless 
their heads had been swimming, but this 
ascent was too much; their bark fell to a 

urr, their strength failed, and they all 
me died side by side on the slope. 


“Lung trouble!’ said Frat. ‘Give ’em 
more air.” 

So with a little adjustment of the car- 
buretor we got back the wicked bark that 
means power, and on and up we went 
over a perfect road that at times was 
fenced with granite pillars and wire cable, 
up, up, back and forth, always higher, till 


at last we reached the only spot on that 
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road that was level: the top. Here leav- 
ing the motors we climbed fifty yards to 
the very tip, then sat upon a boulder and 
gazed. ; 

It is well named Lookout Mountain. 
The thrill that comes to a plainsman upon 
his first gaze from such a mountain is 
one that is not given many times in a 
lifetime. And here indeed was a view! 
The blue plain rolled away and away till 
actually it seemed to tip up concavely at 
the far skyline—a view indescribable. 
Olympian Zeus never gazed across a 
fairer, finer scene. No brush could paint 
its subtleties, no lens portray it; such pic- 
tures must be carried away in the soul of 
the beholder. 

All afternoon we toiled up the mountain 
roads, the beckoning snow-peaks ahead, 
the miles of trail, good or bad in spots, 
hard or smooth, stony or dusty, falling 
behind and below. ‘There was variety 
here even in the road. It was real honest 
mountain scenery now. Clear Creek— 
snow water from the peaks—roared below 
us and broke the stillness at times, the air 
was redolent of spruce and pine, the 
shadows were cool. ‘The things that love 
the shadowy silences were there too. 
Once as we paused—which we did a great 
many times, for one cannot commit rank 
sacrilege and rush the mountains—a tow- 
hee called sweetly from the side of the 
valley where a garrulous magpie told his 
troubles, and deep below, a thrush 
breathed his spiritual song. 

We had dinner at Idaho Springs, supper 
at Empire, then loaded some indestructi- 
ble tinned goods into our panniers in an- 
ticipation of an outdoor breakfast, and 
set off up the valley again. When the sun 
was gone from us and the wondrous val- 
ley lay in deep shadow below, while the 
white sentinels still glowed far above, we 
crossed a rude bridge over the roaring 
stream, climbed a few feet and dis- 
mounted for the night. Several charred 
remains of former fires told the story of 
the spot. 


OUNTAINEERING even with a 

motor is strenuous play, and blanket 
and air-pillow seemed good; yet somehow 
we were up with the first dawn light. The 
morning was chill; the air that came down 
the valley was cold—the very breath of 
the white-caps glistening sun-illumined 
above us. The first four or five miles 
were up and down in the rough, dark 
valley, then we began to climb again: an 
ascent compared with which our other 
climbs had been but play. The summit 
was not far distant now. 

Somewhere near timberline we stopped 
for breakfast. A tiny rill of spring water 
trickled out of the cliff and formed a pool 
beside the narrow road, and beside it we 
made our little fire. Above us still tow- 
ered the seemingly unattainable snows; 
below lay a deep valley dark with the 
greenery of spruce and pine, and with the 
growling stream almost out of earshot in 
the bottom. Across from us frowned a 
barren, volcanic crater, relic of other ages. 
The trees stood motionless as death itself; 
no mountain zephyr fanned even their 
tips, and the sweet voice of the thrush 
drifted up from shadowy places. It was 
indeed a good place to breakfast. 

Then the silence was strangely broken. 

here came a rumble down the road and 
a shrill unexpected note that echoed far 
through the valley. The strangers had 
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an old-fashioned canvas-covered wagon; 
a man and two wolfhounds led the way, 
and two head of cattle were tied behind; 
the driver, perched high, urged on his 
steaming horses. But it was the occu- 
pant of the crate in the wagon that drew 
most attention. He had a good voice and 
he knew it, did that rooster, and as often 
as he could find breath—which was very 
often, for the rarefied atmosphere troubled 
him not at all—he let go mightily. A 
strange awakening to the silence in these 
solemn places where perhaps cock clarion 
never had echoed before. 

There is little redding up after a road- 
side meal, and when the panniers had 
been fastened, we climbed again. Up, up 
over the interminable slope we chugged, 
over rough cobbles, or log bridges above 
tumultuous streams sandwiched into 
better road, around sudden turns, up 
gruelling drives, now confronted abruptly 
by one snowy monarch across the valley, 
now by another. It was all uphill going 
now; there were no breathing places or 
“thank you, ma’ams”’ here; they had told 
us that the last mile was the steepest, and 
we began to hope that this was the last 
mile. And presently we made another 
sharp turn and a quick climb, skirted a 
brow over a hundred yards of atrocious 
road, came out in the open and mounted 
a rounding bare knoll: the Continental 
Divide—the summit of the Berthoud pass. 

To have a snowball battle at timber- 
line (July 16th), elevation 11,400 odd feet, 
to be photographed and take photographs 
of the event and surroundings, to con- 
template the trickling water on one side 
of the slope starting on its mighty journey 
for the Atlantic, and the water on the 
other side starting for the Pacific, to 

luck and photograph marigolds and 
ates blooming in the chilly seepage 
from the big snow-bank that clung to the 
northerly side of the knoll, to see and hear 
four thousand odd sheep in one moving 
gray mass of animation on a summer 
range of pale green pasture far on a neigh- 
boring mountain, and to fill the eye and 
the mind with beauty’and wonderment 
in the contemplation of this roof of the 
Rockies, surely was to spend an hour well. 
Then we started down the Pacific slope. 

Nor were all the wonders left behind 
with the summit. The long crooked de- 
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scent was almost as full of interest, though 
usually we were rather too busy with the 
band-brake to have eyes for much other 
than the road. For however hard the as- 
cent, the descent, where eternal vigilance 
is the price of life and limb, always is 
even more nerve-trying on rider or driver. 
At Fraser where we lunched we had 
dropped nearly three thousand feet, and 
a resident pointed out to us the spot far 
above to eastward where at timber-line 
the railroad crosses the range. It was a 
wonder world of big things. 

From Fraser we followed an up-and- 
down-dale road through open or half- 
wooded ranching country where we made 
better time and saw proportionately less. 
But at evening we came to a wonderland 
again. Leaving Sulphur Springs we 
turned abruptly into the hills, and struck 
a climb as gruelling as any in the Rockies. 
Up, up, again, turning, twisting, winding, 
along the side of the mountain we toiled. 
A thousand feet seemed won when we 
reached a hairpin turn on a shoulder over- 
looking the valley and the town whence 
we had come, and we halted again. Below 
us to eastward, mysterious in the light of 
the half-hidden sun, lay a valley more 
beautiful than dreams! Its charm was 
in the mystery of color. From the won- 
drous warm sky-tints of sunset to the 
coolest blue in the valley, the picture was 
a fairyland in reality. And we gazed 
dumbly; when the eye grew familiar we 
turned our heads sidewise and received 
anew the fresh color-thrill, till the sun 
dipped below the valley-rim and impelled 
us to turn away. 

Soon we reached this summit and 
emerged from the woods into the open, 
and the new sensation was that! of one 
coming out upon the roof of ‘the whole 
world. Distance again seemed~to have 
lost its meaning. Hill upon hill—else- 
where they would be deemed mountains— 
timberless, but clad in the gray-blue of 
the sagebrush, rolled off in sharp undu- 
lating swells into the sunset. But—oh! 
the variety of the Colorado road !—within 
three miles we were literally sliding down 
again precipitously from this’ roof and 
aiming at the river glinting below. 

Some of the going next day was over 
real mountain roads and dangerous. On 

(Continued on page 72) 





Recognizing that he was besieged he stirred, threw off his slumber chains, reached up 


and clouted hard. 


Then rising on his elbow, he surveyed the prostrate 


Coleop—now on its back and gesticulating wildly with its legs 
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A Christmas Carol 


Both East and West the custom of singing carols in the open air is growing in favor. Not only strolling bands of 

choristers but mass meetings under the auspices of municipalities are singing beneath the wintry stars this Christmas 

eve. Yet nowhere in the land is this music given as at San Diego, where the tones of a magnificent pipe organ, set 
in a garden of golden bloom, swell the outdoor Christmas chorus 
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OVER THE BORDER 





A Novel of American Life in Meaico 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of: The Planter; The Mystery of the Barranca 


Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone, this is the story. the Three Bad Men of Las Bocas—‘Bull” Perrin, “Sliver’’ Smith and Jake Evers— 
have a lair in the desert mountains of Northern Mexico. From this base they go forth to raid “‘gringo”’ ranches and to “rustle” 
stock for revolutionary chieftains. On one of their raids the Three come upon an American miner, hanged by his wrists to a giant 
sa/:uaro cactus. They resuscitate him and learn that he has been maltreated by a band of “Colorados.” Shortly afterward, just 
as they themselves are about to raid the Carleton ranch, they witness an attack by the same bandits upon the owner of the ranch. 


Join Carleton is killed and his only daughter, Lee, is rescued by the Three. 
the great ranch now suddenly left in the young girl’s charge. 


They are Americans, 


This brings them as guests, instead of raiders, to 


and, Americans in Mexico in these days 


must stand together. Miss Carleton accepts them as employees and they resume honest work with genuine loyalty to the orphan. 
They carry this allegiance so far as to be concerned for fear she may marry Ramon Icarza,a handsome young Mexican whose 


sisters are her dear friends. 


Therefore Bull Perrin slips away to El Paso to find her an American lover. 


Strange to say, he 


re‘urns to the Ranch with Gordon Nevil, a decent young fellow, of good family but just now “broke” and in need of a job. 


Now begins a romantic “intervention” in Mexico, a conspiracy of which Gordon and Lee are the unsuspecting objects. 
Mills, widow of an American rancher, joins in the plot. The affair develops rapidly but is unhappily complicated by a 
thoughtless kiss, exchanged by Gordon and a girl at a wayside inn, and observed by Miss Carleton. 


The widow, whose own romance with Bull is gaining daily, brings the American lovers together and all is 


herself to Ramon. 


Mrs. 


In pique, Lee engages 


lovely. Yet now they must all reckon not only with the menace of the revolution, but with the vengeance of Ramon. 


LOVE AND BUSINESS 
N those days of raids and “requisi- 
tions,” the customary oversight of the 
herds on the Chihuahua haciendas 
had grown of necessity into a system 
of patrols. At Los Arboles not a day 
passed without Gordon and the Three 
describing a circle around the hacienda. 

Riding south after the others left, Bull 
had covered only a few miles before he 
spied a lone horseman topping a distant 
ridge. As the rider drew near the first 
indefinite outlines resolved into the square 
hard figure of William Benson. Scarcely 
a week had passed without a visit from 
the Englishman. From the first he had 
accorded Bull the respect due to his quiet 
strength. Later, this had developed into 
a es liking which showed in the smile 
that wiped out, for the moment, his native 
harshness. 

“Heard the news? The Carranzistas 
have given Valles a lovely trimming. He 
wae stop running till he reached El 

r 


O. 

Bull's black brows rose. ‘“‘We’d allus 
allowed Valles could whip twice his 
weight in Carranzistas. So long as they 
keep on killing each other off, we sh’d 
worry.” 

Nodding, Benson went on. “Valles 
lost heavily in horses and is looking for 
fresh mounts. One of his colonels came 
to my place yesterday and offered me a 
thousand pesos apiece for all I have.” 

“Gold?” 

Benson’s big mouth split in a sardonic 
grin. ‘Valles money, amigo, beautifully 
printed on butcher paper. He must have 
used up all ‘the newspaper stocks in 
northern Mexico.” 

“And you sold?” 

“T’'d cut their throats first. It may 
come to that, but just now I see a way— 
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if not to pull even, at least to avoid com- 
plete loss. Between us, we can pretty 
nearly equip Valles with fresh mounts. 
The beggar has gold—hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, in the El 
Paso banks, and my idea is for us, you 
representing Lee, to go down to El Oro 
and offer him all that we have for a low 
price in gold on condition that he permit 
us to drive our other stock across the 
line. If he accepts, we then go out of 
business till order is restored.” 

“Fine idea!’ Bull added. “Could you 
let Mrs. Mills in on it? She was telling 
last night she didn’t know where to turn 
for living expenses.” 

— heartily agreed. “Only too 
glad! 

“And when do you start?” 

“Tomorrow night. There’s a freight 
going down.” 

“All right. Pity you hadn’t come 
earlier. Mrs. Mills left only a couple of 
hours ago. But I'll ride over this after- 
noon, get her written authority, then 
meet you at the railroad.” 


Riding back to Los Arboles, they per-’ 


fected their plans. They were, indeed, in 
sight of the buildings before Benson 
switched the conversation to Lee. Her 
oldest and staunchest friend, it was his 
right to know, and Bull told all, from his 
plotting with the widow down to the dis- 
astrous ending in the sudden engagement. 

“The little spitfire!’”’ Benson grinned. 
“Hello! What’s that?” 

It was Lee’s horse galloping down a dis- 
tant slope toward the hacienda. In that 
wild country a riderless beast generally 
bespoke tragedy. Without a word the 
galloped off in the direction from which 
the beast had come; rode at top speed 
until Benson, who had gained a lead, 
suddenly reined in. 


A bunch of chaparral intervened, at 
first, between Bull and the object at 
which the other was pointing. Then, 
rising in his stirrups he saw Lee and Gor- 
don on the one horse; at least in their 
sight it was a horse. In that of the lovers, 
horses, plains, haciendas and other com- 
monplaces of ordinary existence had van- 
ished, leaving them unconscious of time 
and space proceeding magically through 
the aforesaid illumined dream. 


} genic some touch of their feeling 
wirelessed across the intervening 
space; for Benson’s harshness melted; 
delight burst like sunlight through Bull’s 
truculence. 

“That’s too good to spoil,” Benson 
whispered. “‘Let them go by.” 

They had passed over the next ridge 
before Bull spoke. “I tol’ Mrs. Mills 
could do it. She’s right smart woman.” 

“A fine woman!” Benson echoed. “I 
don’t know what you are thinking about. 
Now if I were single—” He burst out 
laughing at Bull’s blush. Instantly it 
was drowned in brighter scarlet. But 
this faded as Bull noted the kindly 
twinkle in the other’s eye. He shook his 
head in deprecation. ‘What c’d a nice 
woman do with a bear like me?” 

“That’s her business. I’m not denying 
that it would be some job.” Benson 
critically surveyed Bull’s great bulk. 
“But if there’s anything in the world a 
woman loves it is making a man over, 
like an old dress. After she finishes, she 
generally realizes that she’s spoiled the 
material and wishes him back as he was. 
But in the meantime she has had her 
fun. I'll bet Mary Mills is just itching to 
try her hand on you.” 

“Do you really mean that?” Bull 
looked up with sudden hope—that 
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quickly died. He shook his big head. 

She deserves something better. I'd 
only spoil her life.” 

Nevertheless, he relapsed into deep 
thought, returning only monosyllables to 
Benson’s talk. The little seed thus 
planted rooted deep in his silence. 


TRANGE is firet love with its intense 
desire for purity! Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness, and Godliness is. Love. 


Thus Cleanliness must be next of kin to 


ove. 

If this be doubted, observe a ten-year- 
old boy, self-convicted of watermarks on 
his neck and soil in his ears enough to grow 
potatoes. See him scrub himself with 
profuse use of soap till his countenance 
shines so that it might serve as a mirror 
for the small charmer who has ensnared 
his budding affections with her bright 
curls. Watch him, later, a man grown, 
solicitous about his daily tub, careful of 
his raiment, choice in cravats! Later his 
wife shall drive him with revilings to his 
bath! Coming to cases, observé Gordon 
in the bunkhouse after a cooling shower, 
carefully arranging his tie on the bosom of 
a brand new shirt. 

Now observe a girl, a vestal in purity, 
delicately perfumed, flowering in_ her 
ribands and laces like a pretty bud. At 
some time all of them earnestly desire 
that they had been born men. Yet one 
moment there is when they are un- 
feignedly glad to be women. So Lee, 
who was perhaps even a bit more boyish 
than the average, came to lunch in a soft 
white dress with a flower at her throat, 
powdered and delicately perfumed, bright 
hair framing happy eyes, every soft line 
and fold proclaiming her womanhood. 
Like an emanation, soft and effulgent as 
moonlit mist, the fullness of her content 

roceeded from her, wrapped her in a 
icke atmosphere in the midst of which 
she softly brooded. Not that she was 
silent. She laughed and talked, seriously 
discussed Benson’s schemes. But that 
was all of the surface. Behind the chatter 
she lived in the enchantment of her 
dream. 

It was too marked to pass unnoticed. 
But if Bull and Benson saw the clinging of 
glances, sensed .the pulsing feeling, they 
observed with the friendly indulgence of 
experience the young man’s honest devo- 
tion, the girl’s shy happiness. During the 
long hour they sat talking after lunch, no 
silly jest, sly hint, marred its beauty. 
Except for a greater kindliness of manner, 
with delicacy quite foreign to his harsh 
exterior, Benson gave no hint of his un- 
derstanding up to the moment he rode 
away. 

Then for a brief moment Bull was 
taken into the dream. While Gordon 
went for his horse, Lee packed his saddle 
bags with clean things for the journey 
and was giving him the usual last critical 
inspection. As he stood smiling down on 
her, hugely pleased, her eyes rose from 
the tie she was arranging to his; and as 
she read their sympathy and intelligence, 
she clasped his neck and hid her face 
against his broad breast. 

Until the beat of hoofs at the patio gate 
announced Gordon’s return, he held her 
to him with one arm while the other hand 
gently patted her shoulder. Neither 
spoke. Words would have told less. 
When she withdrew and walked with him 
to the gate, she was soothed and comforted 
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as any girl that ever made a confidant of 
her mother. 

When she ran back after the quirt he 
had purposely left on the table, he had 
time to pass a word to Gordon. ‘“Re- 
member, she don’t leave this house to go 
anywhere alone!’ 

Gordon nodded and, satisfied, he rode 
away with Lee’s last charge floating after 
him, “Come home soon!” 

The words were still ringing in his ears, 
he still felt the firm, cool clasp on his 
neck, when he drew rein at the first rise 
and looked back at the hacienda. From 
one corner, where an anciano had burned 
some rubbish, rose a lazy pennon of 
smoke, but the brown girls, women and 
children who usually filled the compound 
with restless life, were in full enjoyment 
of the noon siesta. Within its bright 
walls, the place dozed in the pleasant 
shade of its towering cottonwoods. 

Somehow tthe sstillness_ recalled to 
Bull’s mind the Spaniard’s house he had 
shown Gordon from the railroad— 
sacked, burned, its vacant windows star- 
ing like empty eyes over the desert. His 
face clouded. He moved uneasily in his 
saddle. But presently the golden peace 
that incited the memory worked its own 
remedy. Jake and Sliver and Gordon 
were there, and the place was still far 
beyond the surge and swirl of the revolu- 
tion. 

“And I’ll be home again in less than a 
week,” he encouraged himself. 


Home! It recalled again Lee’s words. 
He felt her clasp, thrilled at the mem- 
ory. He, Bull Perrin, the rustler! Around 
his neck that had been in constant hazard 
of the halter for a dozen years, this fine 
clean girl had thrown her arms. His 
tender musing over the wonder would 
have excited the scorn of a city man, 
blasé and stale from the constant presence 
and attentions of pretty women. But it 
was sincere. While he rode on over the 
hills and plains, the thought warmed his 
heart, quickened the seed planted therein 
by Benson, freed his soul from the bonds 
of his great humility. 

“Of course it’s damn foolish for you 
even to think of it,” he chid himself. 
Nevertheless, he did, slowly, heavily, 
taking stock with minute exactness of his 
own demerits. How great they were, 
none knew better. ‘The rustling, of 
course, he had abandoned along with 
certain gross habits of life. But the 
liquor? These periodical debauches? 
Was he strong enough to conquer them? 

“Tf I c’d only ride into a town an either 
leave i it alone, or take a man’s fair allow- 
ance,” he mused. “But kin I? Mebbe 
with a fine little woman like that to help 
me.” But the next instant he shook his 
head. ‘An’ have her take the chance? 
No, no, hombre, you’re crazy. You put 
all that behind you by your own act 
years ago.” 

Yet this conclusion did not end the ar- 
gument. When, at sundown, he drew 
rein at the accustomed spot and looked 
down on the rancho buildings now dyed 
a flaming apricot, he took his breath 
deeply. With its bougainvillea draping 
walls and porches in rich purple clusters, 
its pretty patio and outside kitchen gar- 
den, it was just such a home as would fit 
the dreams of a common man. Instantly 
his mind filled in the picture, the man and 
woman sitting after supper on the ve- 












randa, he with his pipe and paper, a child 
on his knee, she with her sewing. A 
thousand intimacies were supplied by his 
lonely, hungry soul, and when the picture 
stood complete, he burst out with a great 
resolve. 

“By God, I'll do it! You’ re a- going to 
walk like a man into town an’ come out 
without t’eching a drop!” 

From where he was sitting he usually 
could see—either Betty at play on the 
veranda, her mother moving in and out, 
or Terrubio moving around the stables. 
Tonight silence wrapped the place. From 
the west, as on the south where he sat, 
the land fell rapidly toward the rancho, 
and as he rode forward, puzzled, the 
silence was explained. Over the western 
ridge the widow, Terrubio and Betty came 
riding and reached the house just as he 
rode up. 

“Though we brought bad news to his 
son,” she explained her delay, “the old 
Icarza would not permit us to leave till 
we had broken his bread. How did 
Ramon take it? Just as I said he would-- 
out came the Mex in all of its nasty self- 
ishness, blind conceit. She was promised 
to him and he would hold her to it! He'd 
kill anyone who interfered. Goodness! 
you never saw such fireworks! He 
showed no trace of the real pride that 
would have kept one of our sii from 
showing his hurt; and still less consideri- 
tion for Lee. It was—” she gave a little 
sniff of disgust, ‘““—just sickening. [ 
was almost sorry she couldn’t have been 
there, for it would have effectually cured 
her remorse. But she’ll get it tomorrow, 
for he’s going over to plead his own 
cause.” 

Unease swept Bull’s dark visage. After 
a brief statement of his mission he voiced 
his apprehension. “But if he’s coming 
tomorrow, I don’t know but I orter go 
back.” 

“Nonsense!” Mrs. Mills pooh-poohed 
the idea. “It’s all fireworks—and there’s 
Sliver and Gordon and Jake.” 

To which Betty added a direct com- 
mand. “You are just going to stay here. 
We haven’t seen you for ever so long, and 
mamma is just dying to tell you her 
troubles.” 

“Tea and trouble,” the widow laughed. 
“A genuine woman’s party.” 

When he lifted and placed her with one 
swing on the veranda she allowed one 
hand to remain on his shoulder and he 
was not so ignorant of woman nature as 
not to recognize the liking behind the 
action. While she bustled around adding 
dainties to the meal Terrubio’s woman 
had ready, he watched her with an ex- 
pression that she, on her part, could not 
fail to interpret. And whereas, on pre- 
vious visits, she had managed all kinds of 
accidental contacts, watched with mis- 
chievous delight for the effect, she was 
now filled with pleasurable confusion that 
manifested itself in an almost girlish 
shyness. 

When, afterward, they moved out upon 
the veranda, Bull’s dream of an hour ago 
was almost fulfilled. For Betty snuggled 
as usual in his arms while the widow 
busied herself with a bit of sewing—a 
fine excuse that lent itself to the lowering 
of eyes, permitted stealthy glances. 

While they were at supper, the sun had 
slid down to the western horizon. Pools 
of deep indigo now filled the hollows 
Above them the plains ran, a deep violet 
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He lay quietly till they passed oui of sight. Then, clearing a patch of grownd, he built a fire of dry grass and 
leaves and sent a succession of smoke signals to keen eyes watching from the chaparral 
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sea broken with apricot foam where the 
crests of the great earth waves rolled high, 
ran off and away around the bases of gold 
and crimson mountains. 

It was unearthly in its beauty, and 
while neither could have put their feeling 
in words it filled both with that sense of 
vastness before which man in his little- 
ness quails. Often the widow paused in 
her sewing and as Bull saw that infinite 
loneliness reflected in her face, the big 
simple soul of him melted with love and 

ity. Till the lights faded and she no 
aes needed its excuse, she alternately 
sewed and gazed; then when warm gloam- 
ing settled over all, wiped out the loneli- 
ness with its friendly gloom, she recovered 
her voice. 

“Oh, I had almost forgot.” 

It was that which she had seen in the 
morning; to wit, Gordon snatching Lee 
out of her saddle. ‘‘And, oh, isn’t it nice 
to think that she’ll be settled, at last, 
with that fine boy!” 

Happy in the conclusion, she began to 
sketch a picture of them settled happily 
at Los Arboles. Her voice, as she ran on, 
took a little quiver that powerfully ex- 

ressed her own loneliness, inspired in 
Bull an intense desire to seize and squeeze 
itout. Instead his arms tightened around 
the child. 

“Not one marriage in a hundred turns 
out what might be. But with the excep- 
tion, when respect, friendliness, affection 
and a sense of duty are reinforced by 
love—well, it’s the nearest to heaven 
that poor humans ever gain.” She added 
with a sigh,.““Excepting:that it gave me 
this child, my own wasn’t all that it 
might have been. She’s been a joy and 
comfort, but—in a few years more she'll 
be marrying, herself. Then I’ll be again 
alone.” , 

“Why did you never marry?” Betty’s 
small, soft voice stole out on the darkness 
from the depths of Bull’s embrace. 

The stock excuses rose to his*lips—but 
did not pass, for through the friendly 
gloaming he was aware of a rustle. His 
face turned toward it. 

“T never felt myself fit.” 

“Why, that’s just nonsense!” Betty 
indignantly declared. ‘Any woman that 
wasn’t a downright fool would be glad to 


have you. I know one that would give 
her best shoes—” 
“Betty!” 


But the small rebel ran on, “‘Well, she 
would—even if I can’t tell you her name.” 

Once more Bull faced a stir in the dark- 
ness. “I’ve led a hard, rough, bad life. 
No decent woman would ever want me.” 

Now he saw the dim whiteness of her 
face turning to him. Her quiet voice 
took up the argument. “It’s a thin, 

inched nature that’s always good. A 
ae strong one is liable to be led astray 
by its own force before wisdom comes to 
teach and chasten. In the long run I 
don’t know but that it gains by it in 
charity and loving kindness. Wickedness 
of the flesh doesn’t count so much as wick- 
edness of the heart; the inward vileness 
that rots and corrupts; and I’ve seen as 
much of that in the churches as amongst 
downright sinners.” She concluded with 
the very words that Gordon had used 
with Lee. “It isn’t what you were but 
what you are that counts.” 

From a second warm silence issued 
Bull’s vibrant rumble. “You think a 
man that has lived hard has a right to 
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speak to a good woman—providing he’s 
put it all behind him?” 

Low, but confident and firm, her 
answer thrilled through the gloaming. 
“T do, and—she’d Jove to help him.” 

Almost without his volition, Bull’s 
huge paw stole out. He half hoped she 
wouldn’t see it. He had begun to with- 
draw it when, like a dim white dove, her 
hand came fluttering and nested in his. 


=. life has its golden hour. That 
was Bull’s, and like a pearl shining in 
the mire, it stood out from the blackness 
of his past life. Though neither spoke, the 
peace and quiet, surety of perfect under- 
standing settled upon them. When, 
presently, Betty resumed her chatter, 
they listened or joined in. After she fell 
asleep they relapsed again into happ 
silence; just sat like a shy boy and ri f 
hand in hand, till she rose and carried the 
child off to her bed. 

To meet her, next morning, was to 
Bull something of an ordeal, but her quiet 
smile restored at once the perfect under- 
standing. Her sense of proprietorship 
showed in the way she fussed over his 
coffee and eggs; berated him for his lack 
of appetite. Her final inspection before 
he left could not have’ been outdone in 
severity by Lee ‘herself. But nothing 
was said. She.knew that he would speak 
in his own good time. 

Except that her hand clung a little in 
parting, their parting differed little from 
their usual. “I shall look for you whén 
you return.” Her call after;him reit- 
erated ownership. se 

His answer confirmed it. “TI shall come 


here, ma’am, straight from the station.” 
rLee came out, 


Indeed, the real parting came when, 
reining in at fifty yards,“he looked: back 
over his shoulder. With both hands on 
Betty’s shoulders, slightly- dejected: yet 
with her honest, level, gaze -sending.out 
trust and hopéyshe stood watching him 
go, as the race of, wives and mothers have 
stood throughout the generations. And 
just as, throughout Time, the sight of a 
woman’s, trust and child’s faith have 
urged real men on to big deeds, so the 
sight of them set the ex-rustler’s heart 
swelling within him. As, with a last 
wave of the hand, he turned again and 
rode on, the spirit within him equalled in 
love and reverence that of an ancient 
knight-errant starting out in pursuit of 


the Holy’ Grail. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
A SETTLEMENT 
BOUT the time Bull started Lee and 


Gordon rose from the breakfast 
table under the Los Arboles portales. 
Perhaps with sympathetic intuition, 
for they exchanged an amiable grin, 
Sliver and Jake had already passed out. 
It is true that Maria aa _ pata the 
small brown criadas, were peeping from 
the crypt-like depths of A kitchen. 
But even had she been aware of their 
vast interest, Lee would not have with- 
drawn the hand which, as they rose, had 
somehow tangled with Gordon’s. Re- 
flected and thrown up from the yellow 
wall, the strong morning lights bathed 
the flesh of her arms, face and neck with 
suffused amber, wove a soft glow in the 
mesh of her hair. So different from her 
usual boyish activity, her gentle quiet 
combined with the warm air, suffused 


acquiescence, while appaeesiyy 





lights, to create a dreamy spell. Goodness 
knows how long they would have stood 
if Maria had not come out to clear the 
table. 

Then Lee spoke. “Such sloth! This 
will never do if I am to go to El Sol and 
return today. While I dress will you 
please get my horse?” 

When Gordon reached the stable 
Sliver had already gone, but Jake had 
lingered to say a word. It was very much 
to the point. “Say! Bull tipped me off 
as how the young greaser was likely to 
show up an’ raise some hell today. Don’t 
you allow I’d better to hang around?” 

He nodded, however, when Gordon ¢x- 
plained the situation. “Missy don’t 
know he’s coming, hey?—thinks she’s 
going over there. Then they’ll meet on 
the way. Mebbe I’d better tag along.”’ 

But to this Gordon’s pride would not 
consent. “Don’t you think I can take 
care of her?” 

“No one better,” Jake hastened to 
appease. “But, say! If he doesn’t show 
up, don’t you let her go on over there-— 
not if you have to rope an’ drag her 
home.” 

“Like we did before?” He smiled at 
the memory. “This time I’ll not leave 
her the saddle machete.” 

“Little bit too smart for you that time,” 
Jake grinned in sympathy. “Take care 
she don’t spring a new one. She ain’t so 
very slow.” 

Nevertheless, in the face of his apparent 
eading 
out*on his usual beat, he whirled behind 
thesfirst ridgé: and, proceeding at a fast 
lope, had. covered five miles of the way to 
Bl Sol; the Icarzas’ hacienda, by the time 
Lee « Slowing down, then, he 
rode*more:leisurely, had covered another 

when, over the crest of a ridge, he 


e 
ae Ramon coming at a'gallop down 


the opposite slope. A clump of mesquite 
and ‘palo ‘verde afforded convenient cover. ' 
Forcing his beast in, pis stooped low andt 
watched ‘Ramon go by, so close that his 
stirrup whipped the bushes. 

It had never been Jake’s habit to notice 
Mexicans. But now he noted with sur- 

rise the change in the young man’s face. 
The lines deeply plowed down the nose 
under the pi the hardening of the 
red, womanish lips, the vindictive black 
sparkle that had contracted his great 
dusky eyes into burning black dots, 
added ten years to his age. 

“The Mex is souring in him,” Jake 
inwardly commented. “That guinea’s 
liable to try an’ hurt some one. Glad I 
came. 

Allowing Ramon to pass on, Jake then 
rode after and so, progressing from ridge 
to ridge, keeping always the height of land 
between them, was less than fifty yards 
behind when, peeping over the crest, he 
saw Lee and Gordon coming up the slope. 

Another bunch of chaparral afforded 
cover, and after tying his horse in it, Jake 
crawled up to the ridge and looked over. 


r was not without argument that 
Gordon had obtained Lee’s consent 
to accompany her. When she found him 
standing with two horses at the gate, her 
brows rose in a troubled arch. 

He understood that she hesitated to 
accuse him of bad taste and quoted Bull’s 
last orders to remove the impression. 
“He said that you were never to rid: 
alone.” 
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Ramon spurred his horse toward Lee. “You—you—” he got no further, for a dig of the spur shot Gordon’s horse 
in between. Without drawing a weapon they fought the old fiaht of the brown man and the white 










32 
The responsibility being thus shifted, 


she felt able to speak. “It is rather— 
8g I don’t see how I can do anything 
else.” 

“Why go at all? Why not write?” 

She shook her head. “I’ve known him 
since childhood—and have treated him 
badly. I owe him an apology and it will 
have to come from my own lips.” 

It was reasonable enough from her 
pone of view, but not from his. 

amon were an American he would have 
said, ‘““Go ahead, take your medicine!” 
Being Mexican, discretion bade him 
remain. 

“At least let me ride with you part of 
the way. I will turn before you reach 
El Sol.” 

“Oh, that will be all right,” she had 
conceded at once. 

He had felt certain, of course, that 
they would meet Ramon. _ But the usual 
witcheries, sweep of the tawny earth- 
waves under the bright sun, satisfying 
thud of hoofs on the trail, creak and 
smell of hot leather, had combined to 
blind him to all but her presence. - Now, 
before he could turn, Ramon reined in 
before them. 

Like Jake, they noticed at once the 
sardonic furrows, set mouth, frown above 
the glittering eyes. With his youth had 
vanished that veneer of refinement which 
conceals natural Mexican grossness. Like 
veins in a strata revealed by a landslip, 
selfishness, conceit, violence, revenge, lay 
exposed. With the natural instinct of 
good breeding, Gordon had half turned to 
withdraw. But even if one glance at the 
passion-torn face had not checked the 
impulse, it would have been killed when 
Lee backed toward him. Shocked and a 
little afraid, she gazed at Ramon before 
she spoke. 

“Are you ill? You look so—” 

“So it was true, what the senora told 
me yesterday!” He spoke in low, strained 
tones. “It was true, though I did not 
believe; refused to believe. But now, I 
see. It is true that you used me as bait 
for your fishing.” 

“Ramon!” 

She raised her hand, but he switched 
suddenly from denunciation to appeal. 
“No! it is not true! It cannot be! She 
lied! I will not believe it even though 
you tell me yourself!” 

From this he ran on with an appeal, 
hysterical and disconnected, which re- 
flected as in a clear glass the nature of 
his love. In it was no appreciation of 
the feminine personality with its delica- 
cies of feeling, refinements, inconsisten- 
cies, helplessnesses, all the illogicalities 
that render it charming, as much or more 
than its faith and love. In terms of blind 
egotism, it expressed only his passion and 
jealousy, fatuous conceit. «As in a clear 
glass, under a powerful light, he revealed 
himself so that even a woman blinded by 
iove could not have failed to see. In the 
middle of it Gordon heard Lee take a long 
breath and knew it for thankfulness. 
Yet her relief did not kill her poignant 
regret for the part she had played. 

She spoke softly, pityingly, when he 


stopped. “Ramon, I’m sorry. It was 
wicked of me to draw you on. But to 
marry you would be far worse. What 


can I do to make up?” 
He told, with anger and offense. She 
had promised to be his wife! It was a 


betrothal! as binding in Mexican eyes as 
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marriage! He had announced it to his 
father, mother, sister, friends! His con- 
ceit cropped out again as he pictured him- 
self, jilted, in their eyes. Angered by his 
own imaginings, he was growing abusive 
when she cut him quietly off. 

“T was on my way when we met, to 
own and ask pardon for my fault. I had 
counted on our old friendship and your 
generosity to make it less dificult. But 
I see, now, my error. There is nothing 
left but to bid you good-by.” 


OW came the ultimate revelation, 

that passion of furious jealousy which 
drives the Mexican peon to cut off the 
hands, slash the face and breast of his 
love. , His eyes narrowed to shifting, in- 
sane sparks. Hand raised, as though to 
strike, he. spurred his beast, forward. 
““You—you—” 

He got no further, for one hard dig of 
the spur shot Gordon’s horse in between. 
From English to Spanish the argument 
had run, but from Lee’s answers Gordon 
had gathered enough. Though slower, 
his beast was heavier than Ramon’s and 
while forcing horse and. rider sideways 
with a steady pressure he issued his orders. 

“That’s about enough for you! Get!” 

Ramon’s hand flew to his saddle ma- 
chete, but he did not draw, for Gordon’s 
had gone to his gun. Leg pressed against 
leg, they maneuvered their plunging 
beasts; without drawing a weapon fought 
the old fight of the brown man and the 
white; the struggle which began when 
Cortez imposed his will on the Aztec 
emperors; was continued by the Puritan 
forefathers against the American Indian; 
which has been fought to the. same con- 
clusion all over the world. And from the 
two faces, Gordon’s cold, hard-eyed, 
Ramon’s distorted with black fury, the 
cause of that inevitable ending might 
have been read. 

So close they were, Gordon could see 
the palpitation of light from the insane 
wavering of the other’s eyeballs steady 
under a doubt. He felt rather than saw 
the Mexican’s sudden swift reach for his 
knife. Even more swiftly he snatched, 
and with a sudden wrench of the other’s 
wrist sent the knife flying and bore him 
back flat in the saddle. For a moment he 
held him, then with a powerful shove his 
horse sent Ramon’s beast stumbling side- 
ways and broke the grip. Wheeling in a 
circle Ramon faced them again. 

So far Lee had looked on, distressed. 
Now she spurred forward and caught 
Gordon’s arm. “Let him go!—please.” 
Her anger gone now, sorrow quivering in 
her voice, she added, “You will, won’t 
you, Ramon?” 

His fury, passion, wild jealousy had 
settled in dark calm. “Yes, I am going 
now. But the next time—” He wheeled 
his beast and galloped off. 

Till the tip of his sombrero vanished 
behind the ridge Lee’'watched him go, dis- 
tress and relief mingling in a wintry smile. 

“Don’t give him too much of your 
pity,” Gordon consoled. “One disap- 
pointment doesn’t make much of a dent 
in such egotism as that. After a while 
he’ll find some pretty senorita to take him 
at his own valuation.” 

“T hope so.” Her smile brightened. 
“Though I still feel guilty. But if he 
hadn’t behaved so ridiculously I should 
feel much worse.” 

Gordon nodded toward the ridge. 












“You heard his threat. Do you suppog 
he’ll—” 

“Oh, no!” Her hair flew in a clou 
under her vigorous shake. ‘After he; 
had time to cool off he’ll forget and for. 
give. But just to think—” her glang 
displayed an even mixture of mischief anj 
reproach, ‘““—just to think that all thi 
trouble was caused by you kissing tha 
horrid girl!” 

“Why—” he gasped under the sudde 
attack. ‘Well, I’ll be—say! Who drove 
me to it with her disgraceful flirting *” 

“Did it make you feel awfully bad?” 

“Did it?” The thought of his miscrabk 
unhappiness was still powerful enough ty 
cloud his face, and she noted it with, 
little quiver of satisfaction. “Let’s forget 
it.” - Snatching her hand, he worked his 
horse in against hers and tried to draw 
her tohim. “There’s a momentous ques. 
tion I wish to consult you about; one you 
refused toconsider yesterday. Will you—” 

But she pulled away. “Not yet. First 
there’s something I want settled. Was 
it really pique that—made you kiss her?” 

He wanted to laugh but refrained, for 
under her smile he felt her earnestness, 
“Nothing else.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Sure!” 

“Cross your heart to die?” 

He performed that solemn and ancient 
function, and if she still entertained a 
doubt, she stuffed it away down in con- 
sciousness. 

“Very well.” With a little sigh of con- 
tent she let her head fall back on his 
shoulder and a whisper escaped from her 
upturned lips. ‘‘Now—you may.” 




















ROM his covert on the ridge Jake had 

observed the meeting, talk, struggle, 
Ramon’s retreat, also something which 
was hidden from the lovers in the valley 
below—the fact that, after crossing the 
ridge, Ramon had dismounted, pulled 
his rifle from the saddle slings and crawled 
back on hands and knees to the edge of 
Jake’s covert. By that time the little 
tilt concerning Felicia was over and as 
Lee’s head went to Gordon’s shoulder, 
Ramon raised the rifle. 

A shot at that short distance would 
have pierced them both, but as Ramon’s 
eye dropped to the sights a sharp order 
issued from the covert. “Throw up your 
hands! damn quick!” 

A quick startled glance showed Ramon 
the lean, grim face through a break in the 
chaparral. Not for nothing had the 
peons named Jake “The Python.” In 
moments such as this his lean personality, 
deadly eye, conveyed that very impres- 
sion—of a snake, coiled. to strike. As 
Ramon’s hands went up, he stepped out 
and, crouching behind the ridge, took the 
other’s rifle and drove him down hill to 
his horse. 

Having extracted the cartridge both 
from the rifle and revolver in Ramon’s 
holster, he threw the weapon at his feet. 
“T reckon I orter plug you, an’ I would 
for two cents. It’d be set down toraiders, 
which fixes it very nice. Sure, I reckon 
I orter do it, but if you’ve got a few 
thinks to the contrary spit ’em out.” | 

It was no idle threat. The vicious 
gleam of the cold gray eye told that. 
But in place of fear Ramon’s face showed 
almost relief. “Very good, senor. ‘There 
is nothing you could do that would sutt 
me better.” (Continued on page 46) 
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The Food Crisis 


HE American wheat crop in 1 

was I,0I11I,000,000 bushels. This 

year it 1s 607,000,000 bushels, the 

lowest since 1911 when 621,000,- 
000 bushels were produced. Deducting 
that year’s exports, 538,000,000 bushels 
of the 1911 crop remained for home con- 
sumption and seed. 

This year, with a larger population and 
a smaller crop, more than 80,000,000 
bushels of wheat had been bought for 
export by November 30, leaving barely 
500,000,000 bushels for domestic needs. 
Wheat was touching two dollars a bushel, 
four had gone from the normal five 
dollars a barrel to twelve dollars and a 
loaf of bread could no longer be bought 
for five cents. Yet the export demand 
showed no signs of diminishing. The 
wheat shortage was world wide, and it 
was aggravated by a drouth in the Argen- 
tine which promised to reduce the South 
American harvest, ripe in February, by 
forty per cent. 

If the United States exports 150,000,- 
000 bushels, wheat will climb high above 
two dollars late this winter, and next 
spring there will not be bread enough for 
hundreds of thousands. 

A genuine food crisis is impending in 
the United States. Cereals, meat and 
dairy products are flowing out of the 
country so fast that, should the depletion 
of American stocks and the consequent 
rise in'prices continue at the present rate, 
food riots are bound to come before the 
winter is over. Wages are not keeping 
pace with the soaring price of the com- 
modities that are the necessities of life and 
the man whose income is not sufficient to 
supply his family with these necessities 
will be heard from. 

Look into your own family budget. 
Find out how much beef, mutton, lard, 
bacon, pork, sugar, flour, beans and fish 
the same old dollar will buy. Scratch 
your head and cogitate. Prices are not 
coming down for six months. They will 
continue to go up, way up, unless— 


Where Charity Begins 


N Holland, in Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway and Spain the government 
determines the amount of home 
products needed for home consump- 
tion, determines a reasonable price at 
which these products shall be sold at 
home and releases the surplus for export. 
In Canada last year the government 
commandeered a full third of the wheat 
crop when the price showed an inclination 
to leap over the moon. What shall be 
done in the United States when the ex- 
port of food threatens to clean out the 
domestic larder? 
These are extraordinary times. The 
world over governments are taking steps, 











acting in a manner considered impossible 


two years ago. Only the government of 
the United States—now that election is 
over it may be said without fear of being 
partisan—has its hands tied by the same 
old brand of red tape, wears goggles which 
limit its vision to the tip of its nose and 
does nothing unless every action is hal- 
lowed by precedent and approved by the 
legal luminaries whose speciality is the 
interpretation of the sacrosanct Constitu- 
tion. Legal chains of our own making, 
designed to protect a suspicious people 
against the oppression of those entrusted 
with the sword of political power, in this 
emergency are preventing the executive 
from doing what is necessary to meet the 
crisis, and those in power seem unable to 
realize that a big crisis is upon us. 


REGISTER HERE F 
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Charity begins at home. In these 
troublous days of war, international al- 
truism is dead and Belgium, Greece, 
China, Persia, Holland and Scandinavia 
are wailing around the corpse. It is 
evenybody for himself, with the devil on 
the heel of the hindmost. Self-interest is 
the only rule of conduct in international 
affairs. 

It follows that the United States, be- 
fore thinking of any other nation, must 
think of itself, must act for itself. Meas- 
ures must be taken to insure an adequate 
supply of the necessities of life at prices 
within reach of the submerged tenth be- 
fore the exportation of the surplus is per- 


mitted. Unless this, action is taken 
promptly, the United States within 
four months may be importing, at 


ia 





WESTERN WOMEN VOTERS.—The attention of those well-meaning but scary 
gentlemen of the East who voted woman suffrage down is called to the above reproduction 
of a photograph showing a number of Piute squaws registering at Bishop, California. 
Throughout the Far West Indian women are registering and voting, yet these states have 


managed to survive the calamity. 


It is really and honestly true that woman, when she 


obtains the ballot, does not immediately abandon husband and children, bob her hair, get 


a bag of long-cut and devote herself to politics. 
So why hesitate? Sooner or later the girls will get what 


the shock and is doing well. 


The great American home has survived 


they’re after anyhow 
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unprecedented cost, foodstuffs which it 
has exported at a smaller price. 

The Inland Empire grows its wheat, 
California produces its barley and beans, 
the Intermountain states raise their beef 

rimarily for the American people; the 

nited States has the first call on the food 
it produces. Is there any reason why a 
bushel of wheat, a sack of beans or a side 
of beef should be allowed to leave the 
country until adequate provision has been 
made for the country’s own imperative 
needs? 

An unprecedented situation must be 
met by drastic action, even if there be no 
precedent of any kind for this action. 


Post Mortems 


MILING self-consciously and ex- 

pansively, the Far West in general 

and California in particular have 

been basking of late in the lime- 
light of political publicity. They have 
acknowledged with a mixture of pride 
and modesty that the center of political 
gravity has shifted from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Coast, and ‘California to this 
day finds difficulty in putting on its hat 
without a shoe-horn. Did not the vote of 
the Golden State definitely decide the 
fate of the candidates, elect Mr. Wilson 
and thereby perhaps and maybe change 
the fateful course of world history? 

We hate to offend local pride by answer- 
ing this question, but our inherent love of 
truth compels us reluctantly to admit that 
California's vote did no such thing. 
Merely because California was among the 
last states to begin and finish the count, 
its votes did not elect the successful can- 
didate. That honor belongs exclusively 
to the negro problem of the South. 

Twelve Southern states in the Black 
Belt vote the Democratic ticket irrespec- 
tive of candidates or issues; they cast 
their votes not on the merits of platforms 
or persons, but to forestall the danger, 
real or imaginary, of negro domination. 
Hence the vote of these twelve states is 
not a real expression of a ripened and ma- 
ture public opinion on the issues of the 
campaign. Before the fight begins the 
Democratic candidate, any Democratic 
candidate, i is certain of these 139 Southern 
anti-negro electoral votes. 

There remain, in the rest of the country, 
thirty-six states open to argument and 
conviction. Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Vermont be 
eliminated from the open-to-conviction 
class, thirty-two debatable states with 
327 electoral votes remain. From these 
uncertain states Mr. Hughes obtained 
194 and Mr. Wilson 133 votes. If the 
rock-ribbed Republican and the solid 
Southern states had divided their votes 
in the same ratio between the two candi- 
dates, Mr. Hughes would have received 
314 and Mr. Wilson 217 votes in the 
electoral college. 

With few exceptions the states north of 
the Mason and Dixon line went one way 
or the other by small majorities; the solid 
South rolled up its accustomed pile of 
Democratic ballots; its 139 votes might 
as well have been credited to the’President 
without the formality of an election. 
This bundle of predestined Democratic 
votes has always prevented accurate 
knowledge of the opinion of the people as 
a whole no matter who won. 
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Who Turned the Trick? 


ET, leaving aside this examination 

into the fundamentals of Ameri- 

can political life and considering 

the superficial aspects only, ac- 
cepting the Sonikaat Democratic ma- 
jority as a natural phenomenon like 
death, taxes and the wetness of water, 
the Far Western states did decide the 
election, and among them California, 
being the largest, closest and _ latest, 
applied the coup de grace to Mr. Hughes’ 
chances. And the last push on the hilt of 
the California knife was given by the fair 
hand of the pacific feminine citizen. 
Though the new Republicans alias Pro- 
gressives and the Old-Guard Republicans 
of the Golden State will for the next four 
years accuse one another of having mur- 
dered the G. O. P., the fact remains that 
the squabble over ‘the choice of a chair- 
man at the Hughes meetings had no per- 
ceptible effect on the final result. Gali. 
fornia’s voters are too well informed, too 
independent to be deeply influenced by 
the petty quarrels of rival committees. 
Anyone taking the trouble to inquire 
among the women voters a month before 
the election could find out that seven out 
of ten favored the President because “he 
kept us out of the war.” The normal 
Democratic vote plus a portion of the dis- 
gruntled Progressive vote, plus the union- 
labor vote, plus—and this is the most 
important factor—the female peace vote, 
swept California and all other Far West- 
ern states, Oregon excepted, into the 
Democratic column. Yet so narrow was 
the margin in California that rainy 
weather, by keeping a few thousand 
women.voters at home, might have turned 
the scales in Hughes’ favor. 

Thus the prediction, made in our No- 
vember issue, that the result of the elec- 
tion might depend upon the California 
weather on election day, was fulfilled to 
the letter. With the same prophetic vis- 
ion so triumphantly vindicated on No- 
vember 7, we now predict that the initials 
of the Republican presidential candidate 
in 1920 will be H. 5. 


Pitchforking the Demon 


HEY ran the tines of the pitchfork 
into Demon Rum and pitched the 
wailing fiend out of Oregon, Ari- 
zona, Pets and Colorado last 
month. These states, together with 
Idaho and Utah which have gone or are 
oing dry by legislative enactment, will 
Canioeth be like Death Valley unto him 
with a chronic thirst. All of them have 
forbidden or will forbid the importation of 
alcoholic beverages in any form. Wash- 
ington last month refused to alter its 
saloonless, breweryless, import-for-home- 
consumption status by a decisive vote. 
In Wyoming and even in New Mexico the 
preliminary rumbles of the prohibition 
storm are plainly audible. Only Nevada 
and California remain soaking wet, spots 
beneath local-option roofs excepted. 

If the liquor interests and the wine- 
grape growers of California cannot read 
the handwriting on the wall, they should 
go to an oculist immediately. The saloon 
business as at present con ucted i in most 
of the wet California communities, with 
San Francisco in the van, is doomed. In 


1914 prohibition was defeated by a ma- 
jority of 180,000 votes; in 1916 the wet 









majority shrank to 110,000. By the same 
token the amendment which proposed ty 
do away with the entire retail sale of 
liquor was downed by a majority of onl 
43,000 votes. If the dives, the deadfa 

and the barrel houses continue to jog 
along the same old road, every saloon, 
every retail avenue of distributing liquor 
in hotels, clubs, cafes and stores will be 
done away with two years hence. Only 
the strictest kind of regulation can save 
the industry from total extinction. 

But the initiative for a stringent regu. 
latory enactment will not and cannot 
come from the liquor business itself, 
Should the far-sighted element among 
the manufacturers and dealers propose a 
measure that would cut the number of 
saloons in half and impose drastic regu. 
lation upon the balance, both the ardent 
prohibitionists and the saloonmen put 
out of business would turn around and 
work against it. The same thing would 
happen should the grape growers initiate 
and push such a measure. Whatever is 
done to remove the canker spots must 
come from an unbiased source. Perhaps 
the best method of solving the difficult 
problem would be the appointment by 
the governor of a non-political commis 
sion to make a thorough study of the 
liquor question in California. The com- 
mission to embody the results of its in- 
vestigation in a comprehensive legislative 
measure to be submitted to the voters 
for adoption. 

Unless something of this character is 
done, and done at once, prohibition, as dis- 
tinguished from temperance, in one form 
or another will most certainly win in 1918. 


The Japanese Cloud 


UKIHI Harada came to California 

twelve years ago with one suit of 

clothes and two hands. Now he 

has a restaurant, a wife, three 
children, a house and a law suit. Of these 
the last is the most important. Tokio 
and Washington have taken a deep inter- 
est in it; foreign offices in Europe are 
watching it with mingled feelings. And 
in Sacramento next month Yukihi Ha- 
rada, his children, his house and his law 
suit are liable to stir up a great deal of 
trouble. 

Harada bought the house in Riverside, 
California, because he could not rent a 
suitable house for his growing family. 
When he moved in, a delegation of his 
white neighbors asked him to move out. 
He was offered five hundred dollars more 
than he paid. He declined, whereupon 
a neighbor complained to the attorney- 
general of California who directed that 
suit be filed against Harada under the 
provisions of the Webb Act which denies 
aliens ineligible to citizenship the right 
to hold real property in California. 

The house stands in Harada’s name 
only as trustee for his three American- 
born children who, according to law, w ill 
become American citizens upon mene 
their majority. But the attorney-genera 
contends that the trusteeship is merely 
an invasion of the law and therefore in- 
valid. The return fire of the attorneys 
for Harada is expected to be directed 
against the right of any state to pass laws 
in conflict with existing treaties. Thus 
the anti-alien land legislation of California 
will be reopened in all its phases, and it is 
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osed tof pot improbable that bills will be intro- 
sale of § duced in the Sacramento legislature to 
of only extend the scope of the act, thus forcing 
-adfalh the issue. The consequences depend 
to jog) upon the temper of the two nations in- 
saloon, @ volved in the controversy. 
liquor 
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Only The Halibut War 
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* ORE than five million dollars 
t regue are invested in the wharves, 
cannot warehouses and refrigerating 
itself, facilities of Puget Sound which 
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om the Riverside, Cal., house bought in the 
~~ name of the hyphenated child. With the 
And house Harada acquired a lawsuit. The state 
Ha- of California is endeavoring to take the 
- law house from him on the plea that, as an alien 
al of ineligible to citizenship, the law prevents 
. him from owning real property in the 
side, Golden State. The suit promises to reopen 
ats the entire Japanese question 
nily. 
his §. — , 
out. § ington, British Columbia and Alaska. 
nore § Lhe Puget Sound cities started, developed 
pon and fostered the halibut business, enjoy- 
ney- ing the fruits of their enterprise until the 
that § Grand Trunk Pacific, a transcontinental 
the §f fallroad, built with the money of the 
nies § Canadian government, was completed to 
ight ff ts western terminus at Prince Rupert, 
six hundred miles north of Seattle. 
_ Before the completion of that road the 
-an-  ftesh halibut for the Eastern American 
will { market was iced or frozen at the Puget 
ome Sound plants and shipped over American 
oll railroads. Halibut caught by Canadian 
rely ff vessels was landed indiscriminately at 
in- § Puget Sound or Vancouver for shipment 


.eys ff tothe Eastern United States. Canadian 
ced fish entered the United States free of duty 
or any other restriction, but the Canadian 
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hus market was closed to the American fish 
nail by a heavy protective tariff. The Cana- 
+ is dian government in its effort to foster 


Canadian fisheries went still farther; it 








The Pulse of the Pacific 





would not allow American vessels to buy 
supplies or bait in the harbors of British 
Columbia. At Puget Sound a vessel of 
any nationality could come and buy 
whatsoever it needed. 

Before the railroad reached Prince 
Rupert, the bait-buying privilege had 
little importance. Though the Canadian 
ships could buy bait caught in their own 
waters while fishing on the far northern 
banks late in the summer, they had to go 
to Vancouver to land their catch, and the 
distance from the northern banks to 
Vancouver is almost. the same as the trip 
to Seattle. But with a transcontinental 
railroad close to the northern fishing 
banks, the situation changed. American 
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vessels having to make a round-trip of 
1200 miles to Seattle to land their catch 
and to take on new bait and supplies were 
under a distinct handicap compared with 
the Canadian vessels which based their 


operations on Prince Rupert. So, when 
the Canadian government through a 
handy order-in-council offered American 
vessels the privilege of shipping their 
catch via Prince Rupert in bond to the 
Eastern United States and subsidized a 
Canadian cold-storage company, the 
bulk of the American vessels changed 
their base from Puget Sound to the new 
Canadian harbor. Even though the sub- 
sidized cold-storage company controlled 
the market and paid two to three cents 
per pound less for American than for 
Canadian fish, the elimination of the long 
round-trip to Seattle made up the short- 
age. And Seattle wholesalers, in the 
meantime, received such small quantities 
of halibut that the price went up. Re- 
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moval of the American duty on fish had 
failed to cut the cost of fish on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Bait for American Ships 


FTER Prince Rupert, the new 
harbor, became the base of the 
halibut industry by virtue of its 
strategic location, American fish 

firms established branch houses and be- 
gan actively to compete with the sub- 
sidized Canadian freezing plant for busi- 
ness. This competition forced the price 
of American halibut up—while it lasted. 
It did not last long. The Canadian gov- 
ernment strangled it in a hurry. 

The American wholesalers at Prince 
Rupert bought the entire catch of Ameri- 
can fishing vessels, culled out the over- 
sized and undersized fish, shipped the 
medium fish in bond through Canada to 
the Eastern United States and sent the 
balance by boat to Seattle, Tacoma and 
San Francisco. Whereupon, a year later, 
the Canadian government suddenly de- 
clared that American fish could be 
shipped in bond through Canadian terri- 
tory only by rai/. Since there is no rail- 
road from Prince Rupert south along the 
coast, the entire American halibut market 
on the Pacific Coast was promptly 
monopolized by Canadian fish. American 
vessels were forced to sell their catch to 
the Canadian freezing plant and, if they 
wanted to supply Pacific Coast custom- 
ers, to buy Canadian fish from the same 
concern at prices half a cent to two cents 
a pound higher than they had received 
for their own catch which could not be 
moved south by water. Canadian fish 
could move in and out without restric- 
tions on either side of the line, but fish 
caught by American vessels could only 
move east across the continent. 

Whereupon the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way commenced to roar. It was doing 
business with American firms which had 
been sending their fish east over its lines. 
When these American firms no longer 
could ship their fish by water from Prince 
Rupert to the Canadian Pacific terminals 
at Vancouver, the railroad objected 
against its northern rival’s artificial 
monopoly. Whereupon a new regulation 
was hurriedly issued which restored the 
water-shipment privilege, but only in 
Canadian bottoms. Thus every Cana- 
dian interest was taken care of, every 
move of the American interests had been 
blocked by counter measures of the Cana- 
dian government and the American hali- 
but industry, by virtue of the active and 
continued intervention of the Canadian 
government, was almost bodily trans- 
ferred to Canadian soil. Since no labor- 
ing men of any kind may enter British 
Columbia, Canadian workers had to be 
employed even unto the bookkeepers in 
the Prince Rupert branches of American 
firms. And in the meantime the cost of 
halibut had gone up all along the Pacific 
Coast. 


International Ethics 


S the Canadian government to blame 

for its actions in the halibut war? 

It is not. According to the mod- 

ern idea of nationalism and govern- 
mental functions, it is the duty of every 
government to help its citizens in the 
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enlargement of their business and their 
markets. Canada’s government per- 
formed this duty to the best of its ability. 
The American government, on the con- 
trary, considered it beneath its dignity 
to stir one finger on behalf of its own 
citizens. When Canada denied American 
vessels the unrestricted right to buy bait, 
ice and supplies at British Columbian 
ports, the American government did not 
similarly bar Canadian vessels from 
American ports. When Canada barred 
American fish from Canadian markets by 
a high protective duty, the American 
market was thrown wide open to Cana- 
dian fish. When Canada prohibited the 
shipment of American fish in American 
vessels from Prince Rupert to American 
ports, the American government did 
nothing. When the halibut interests of 
the Pacific Northwest sought to regain 
the lost business for American ports and 
American railroads by setting up legal 
retaliatory bars. against the shipment of 
Pacific halibut and salmon in_ bond 
through Canadian territory, when Con- 
gress had declared its willingness to grant 
this assistance, the executive interfered 
and, yielding to the Canadian protest, 
blocked the adoption of the measure. 
Canada’s fishing interest had the strong 
arm of their government behind them at 
all times; the American fish industry was 
denied assistance and told to shift for 
itself. 


Peace and the Picket 


HE most prolific source of violence 

and bloodshed in industrial dis- 

putes is the picket line. Theoreti- 

cally the picket is placed in front 
of the establishment which he quit as a 
result of a disagreement with the em- 
ployer in order peacefully to persuade 
other workers from taking his place, or to 
keep away patronage until his demands 
have been granted. That this work can 
be done without any disturbance of the 
peace is theoretically possible; quiet per- 
suasion and appeals based upon logic and 
reason need not lead to riots and fights— 
in theory at least. In practice it has been 
found that the tension between the pickets 
and the strike breakers, between the 
strikers and the employers is so great that 
peaceful persuasion is the exception rather 
than the rule. Almost invariably the es- 
tablishment of a picket line has sooner or 
later brought about open warfare on the 
public streets. 

Thus it has come about that a great 
many communities have by law pro- 
hibited picketing, a proceeding in which 
Los Angeles took the lead. This law has 
been upheld as constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of California, and as a result 
of its decision an initiative measure was 
placed on the San Francisco ballot pro- 
hibiting picketing within its jurisdiction. 

To the person familiar with conditions 
in San Francisco, it would seem that this 
measure would have as warm and cordial 
a reception as a German submarine in 
Dover. For many years the‘union-labor 


vote has dominated the political affairs in 
San Francisco and, in the light of past per- 
formances, it seemed impossible that an 
ordinance of this kind could possibly ob- 
tain a majority of the votes. Yet the anti- 
picketing ordinance won out in San Fran- 
cisco. 


It was adopted by a majority of 
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more than 5000, largely as a result of the 
efforts made by the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. These efforts were 
directed not toward the influencing of the 
voters, but rather they were concentrated 
upon the task of getting to the polls every 
man and woman in San Francisco entitled 
to cast a ballot in order definitely to es- 
tablish whether a full expression of public 
opinion was favorable or unfavorable to 
the measure. 

To accomplish this end a procedure en- 
tirely new in American politics was fol- 
lowed. During the two days preceding 
the election a new and temporary central 
telephone exchange was established with 
a crew of one hundred and fifty operators 
who had before them lists of every regis- 
tered voter. For two days preceding the 
election and throughout election day 
these operators called up every voter 
reminding him of his civic duty. 

As a result of these efforts practically 
every citizen physically able appeared at 
the polls, the issue was decided. and the 
losers were deprived of the opportunity 
to say that the result did not represent 
the deliberate will of the electorate. 


What Mexico Needs 


N spring the army was sent into Mex- 
ico with instructions to come back 
with Villa, dead or alive, instructions 
changed almost immediately into an 

order to follow Villa until the trail be- 
came cold. 

Villa’s trail has been red-hot and blood- 
red for several months but the army has 
failed to move an inch—except back- 
ward. Carranza has been losing steadily 
in military power, territory, treasure and 
prestige, but his and his commissioners” 
line of talk is still of the same old brand, 
volume and odor. Apparently the rats 
are leaving the sinking ship; apparently 
the new year will see Carranza join the 
long line of exiled Mexican ex-chiefs. 

What then? Will another de. facto 
government arise, hold the reins for a 
moment and vanish like its predecessors? 
Such probably will be the course of events 
ad infinitum unless an enlightened first 
chief recognizes the sincerity of America’s 
intentions, grasps the proffered hand of 
friendship and support, accepts American 
loans to Le spent under American super- 
vision and guidance, entrusts the equip- 
ment and command of Mexican troops to 
American officers and thus, with the ac- 
tive aid of Uncle Sam, suppresses banditry 
and restores the kind of order without 
which lasting internal reforms cannot be 
accomplished. 

Open antagonism on one side and pas- 
sive watchful waiting on the other side 
of the line will never accomplish this end, 
however. In the meantime, let’s get the 
militia boys out of the trenches by Christ- 
mas. They have done their bit and more. 


What is Free Speech? 


HE biggest shingle mills in all the 
world are located at Everett, 
Washington. In May of this year 
the Everett shingle weavers struck 
for higher pay. The strikers picketed the 
approaches to the mills and battles ensued 
between the strikers and the strike 
breakers. Smelling these battles from 
afar, the rebels of the modern industrial 


world, the I. W. W.’s, descended up 
Everett and took a hand in the fight 
Their agitators arose upon soap boxes 
the most important street intersection of 
Everett and loudly proclaimed their doe. 
trine of industrial revolution. Also ; 
number of fires started in several milk 
private houses and garages, some of thes 
fires being traced to incendiarism whe 
blazing phosphorus was discovered at th 
place of origin. 

Confronted with numerous _incipien 
riots and with the congestion of traffic i 
the business districts as a result of t he] 
W. W. meetings, the city council of Eve. 
ett prohibited street speaking without; 
permit in a certain zone of the busines 


district, denying permits alike to thf 


I. W. W.’s, to the Salvation Army and all 
other applicants. Whereupon the I. W, 
W.’s, following their usual tactics, pre 
cipitated a so-called ‘free speech war” 
by deliberately violating the city ordi 
nance and holding meetings within the 
forbidden zone. 

Under similar circumstances the cit: 
zens of San Diego three years ago had 
countered the law-breaking tactics of the 
I. W. W. by a like violation of the law, 
Everett proceeded to follow the same 
course. Afraid that the numerical 
strength of the I. W. W. might be suff- 
cient to overpower the city police, the 
sheriff swore in some 500 citizens as depu 
ties and with this force maintained an 
effectual patrol of the streets. Whena 
delegation of I. W. W.’s coming from 
Seattle landed at Everett they were sur 
rounded, packed in.an electric car, un- 
loaded in the outskirts of the city, beaten 
up without mercy and told never to re- 
turn. Open warfare had begun between 
two factions both of which had disre- 
garded the law of the land. 

The I. W. W. swore vengeance. Through 
"ing adyertisements and handbills its 
eaders announced that the organization 
would on a certain day defy the Everett 
street-speaking ordinance and would hold 
a mass meeting within the prohibited 
zone. Upon two vessels some 500 self- 
styled rebels left Seattle with the inten- 
tion of invading Everett, and these in- 
vaders, as shown by subsequent develo 
ments, were prepared to carry out the 
plan by force if necessary, as they carried 
with them a large supply of firearms and 
ammunition. 

When the vessels docked at Everett, 
the sheriff and a posse of 150 deputies con- 
fronted the invaders on the dock and 
denied them the right to land. Imme- 
diately upon the refusal of the landing 
privilege shots were fired, with the pre 
ponderance of evidence indicating that 
these shots came from the boat. In the 
subsequent battle at least ten persons 
were killed and two score injured. 

What are the rights and wrongs of this 
bloody fight? Who precipitated the 
clash? On whose shoulders lies the re 
sponsibility for the bloodshed? Was the 
city council acting within the law whentt 
forbade street speaking in the business 
district? Was it a violation of the law ot 
a laudable insistence upon constitutional 
rights when the I. W. W. defied the street 
speaking ordinance? These questions, 
together with the issues arising out of the 
shingle weavers’ strike which brought 
about the trouble will be fully discussed 
in an article which is to appear in the next 
number of SunsET. 
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“(NLIPPY” Jim was in the best of 
spirits as he walked down the steep 
street on Christmas Eve. To be 
exact, it was Christmas Day, for it 

was three o'clock in the morning and Jim 

had just burglarized a flat with ease and 
success. This was nothing unusual, for 

Jim was a neat and expert worker in his 

chosen art, but something about the com- 

bination of circumstances made his 
mood just now a merry one. In the 
silence of the deserted street he could 
hear the solid gold watch, filched while 
its owner snored blithely on, tick in 
musical rhythm. That tick spelled dol- 
lars and resultant luxuries, for the watch 
bore no distinguishing marks—and this 
meant double price as well as ease of 
disposition. He had also a quantity of 
old nicknacks from an adjoining boudoir. 
he young girl who lately owned them 
had made a pretty picture, Jim thought— 
her wavy blond hair spread over the pil- 
low as she slept, her slim round arm 
thrown above her head and her bosom 
rising and falling as rhythmically as the 
tick of the watch. It had pleased Jim 
and he had run a little unnecessary risk, 
perhaps, to enjoy it. He had even felt 

a certain compunction about taking the 

jewels. Some indeed he had left. But 

the girl was rich and could buy others. 

She would not sorrow for her easily ac- 

quired treasures—and they would do 

him much good. If they had come from 

a Christmas tree, as was possible, it was 

too bad to take them so soon, but he 

should worry. 

im was, except for a certain moral 
obliquity, very much of a gentleman, 
with a gentleman’s taste for high-class 
entertainment. A good dinner, a pretty 
woman, a well-sung opera, an interest- 
ing book: all of these things he enjoyed 
with a keen and discriminating relish. 
And now, thanks to the involuntary gen- 
erosity of his -slumbering friends, he 
ould bbe able to indulge in them, for a 
time at least. He might indeed begin at 
once, for a well-filled purse was among his 
treasure-trove and some excellent res- 
taurants were open at this hour. Jim 
did not fear detection. In fact he dis- 
counted it by his very boldness, which 
was really the power to become, his 
illegal work accomplished, a perfectly 
normal and law-abiding young man of 
very prepossessing personality. The fog- 
laden breeze from the ocean ccnaiine out 
the scent of the holiday greens in front 
of the stores, stimulated Jim’s appetite 
and enabled him to anticipate zestfully 
the taste of a rare porterhouse with mush- 
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room sauce and julien potatoes. 
Yes, that would be a very fine 
combination, and there was 
an all-night cafe not far away 
where they made a specialty 
of such things. So he strode 
along, whistling merrily until 
he met the policeman. Jim 
was about to pass on his inter- 
secting course, when, with a 
sudden whim, he accosted the 
guardian of the law. It was 
not a piece of bravado so 
much as a yearning for com- 
panionship, which in a swiftly 
shifting mood had come upon 
him. 

“Oh, I say, officer,” he called, ‘‘can you 
tell me how to find the ‘Oyster Shell?” 

The patrolman turned and scrutinized 
his questioner rather sharply. Jim, per- 
fectly sure of himself, met the other’s 
gaze frankly—engagingly, in fact, for 
he wanted more than a mere reply. The 
policeman seemed satisfied. pe he 
too was lonely, for he answered, very 
affably: ‘“Goin’ right past there, if you 
want to walk along with me.” 

“Sure,” acquiesced Jim. “Glad to.” 
He fell in beside the policeman, matched 
his stride, and the two walked along for 
a time in silence. The night air struck 
chill against them as they turned a corner 
and both put their hands in their pockets. 
The warmth of Jim’s miniature dark- 
lantern, now extinguished but still radi- 
ating heat, felt pleasantly warm against 
his right palm. The fingers of his left 
hand closed lovingly about a kit of the 
smallest and finest burglar tools ever made. 
They cost Jim a good deal of money but 
they had ed their worth many a 
time and he was very proud of them. 

“Cold night,” observed the policeman 
presently. 

“Yes,” returned Jim, “mighty chilly. 
I guess a cup of coffee and some steak 
will taste pretty good, eh?” 

“Guess so,” assented the policeman. 
“T’m kind of hungry myself.” 


NOTHER silence followed and the 

varied noises which accentuate night’s 
loneliness to those who cannot sleep came 
to them. Somewhere a dog howled, like 
a prophet of doom. Faint with distance, 
sounded the ghostly “‘choo-choo” of a 
slow moving freight, and the nearer 
rattle of a taxi over the cobblestones. 
A drunken man, singing sentimentally 
of a lost love, engaged their attention 
for a moment. The policeman, after a 
little hesitation, decided to let him go. 


“Tt’s no fun being alone on Christmas Eve!’ 


“Sure,” agreed Jim as the other glanced 
at him questioningly. “He’s not bad. 
We all do it once in a while.” 

“Live here?” asked the policeman. 

“No,” replied Jim, “I’m a stranger, 
but I like the town. They’re building it 
up fast, aren't they? Were you here 
when they had the fireworks?” 

“You mean the earthquake?” said the 
policeman. “No, I was down south. I 
was book-keepin’ then, but the confine- 
ment did me up. The doctor said I’d 
have to get outdoor work, so my cousin--- 
he’s a detective sergeant—got me on the 
force here.” 

“You look healthy enough now,” ob- 
served Jim. ‘How do you like the work? 
Have any trouble with burglars or hold- 
ups on this beat?” 

“Mighty little,” replied the policeman. 
“T wish I’d have more. They say a fellow 
don’t have to hunt trouble to find more 
than he wants. But I haven’t found 
enough to keep me _ good-natured— 
enough excitement I mean. Back home 
I used to work with a roomful of fellows 
and girls and I had lots of friends. I’m 
sociable by nature, anyhow. And now 
I tramp this doggoned lonesome beat 
every night and nobody even says ‘hello’ 
to me from one end to the other. Maybe 
I might make friends with some of the 
saloon-keepers—or the women on my 
beat; but they don’t strike me just right. 
They either think you’re a grafter or 
‘sleuthin’,’ if you try to get in with them. 
I ain’t either one, so I don’t get much 
satisfaction. I get so doggoned lonely 
lots of times I feel like goin’ right over 
to headquarters and turnin’ in my star. 
Ever feel that way?” 

“Do I?” said Jim. “Well, say, that 
was just like hearing myself talk—what 
you said. That’s what drove me out 
tonight. I ought to be in bed, like a 
decent citizen, but I got restless and 
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lonesome and couldn’t sleep; so I thought 
a walk would do me good. It’s no fun 
being alone on Christmas Eve.” 

“You're dead right there,” said the 
policeman bitterly. “Well, here’s the 
Oyster Shell. S’pose this is where you 
get off.” 

Jim held out his hand, in all-sincerity. 
“Say; old man, come in and have a bite 
with me, can’t you?” he urged. “Noth- 
ing will happen if you leave your beat for 
a little while, will it?” 

The policeman consulted his watch. 
“‘T report off in half an hour,” he answered. 
“No, I guess I’d better not. Wish I 
could though—thanks.” 

The impulse of fraternity was still 
uppermost in “Slippy” Jim’s mind. 
“Say, you’ ve helped me out of a nasty 
mood,” he remarked. “If it’s only a 
half hour that stands in the way, why— 
I'll walk with you to the end of your beat 
and then we'll eat together. All right?” 

“Well, I guess yes,” replied the police- 
man, beaming. “Tickled to death. 
Wish you'd get restless every night about 
this time. No, I don’t, either. That’d 
be selfish.” 


Bape ngs along, side by side, thief- 
catcher and thief, in buoyant good 
will. Jim was an excellent talker and the 
sense of congenial companionship, the 
exhilaration of a new experience, with its 
tinge of danger, stimulated his social 
powers, which were not small. Besides, 
he found the policeman very likable. He 
understood with nicety the other’s lone- 
liness and the sympathy he gave was 
almost tender. Jim knew what it was 
to yearn for company and not find it. 
He worked always alone and the gre- 
gariousness of the common lawbreaker 
was not for him. He felt a great attrac- 
tion toward this former book-keeper 
who, gentle soul though he was, would 
rather risk his life in an encounter with 
midnight marauders than endure the 
endless introspection thrust upon him 
by the monotony of his solitary vigil. 
How many men were that way; barred 
from the simple, natural things that 
would have made them happy! Jim felt 
a little sad. 

“Ships that pass in the night,” he 
quoted, aloud. “That’s what we are, 
my friend: two lonely craft upon a sea of 
uncongenial destiny.” 

“Are you married?” asked the police- 
man with apparent irrelevance. 

“No such luck,” said Jim. “I sup- 
pose, if I had a little furnished flat some- 
where, with a girl to set out the slippers— 
and, maybe, a kid—I wouldn’t be this 
way. How about you?” 

“Oh,” said the policeman, rather 
huskily, “I had ’*em once—all except the 
kid. We were pretty happy, too, for a 
while, but I guess I must have been kind 
of dull—working all day on the books, 
you know. Lots of times I was too fagged 
to talk or do anything much but just go 
to bed when I got home nights—and 
there wasn’t any child. I guess the poor 
little woman thought she’d made a mis- 
take, and she went off with another 
fellow. Don’t know that I blame her 
much. He’s rich and a lot smarter than 
me; and he loves her, too, I guess. I 
never went after them with a gun or 
anything like that. And I didn’t get a 
divorce. Kind of thought, some day, 
she might want to come back. The 
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fellow might get tired of her, some time. 
They mostly do—and then there wouldn’t 
be anything for her but to come back, 
», she’d just have to come back. 
e she’d be happier with me than 

and I’d know better how to 
I wouldn’t let her get 


May 
before 
treat her right. 
lonesome, like I used to. 

“Seems kind of queer—my tellin’ you 


this,” continued the policeman after a 
pause. “I guess I’ve been thinkin’ about 
it a good deal and most of all tonight, 
and that’s been the matter with me. 

guess I'll quit this job and go back to 
book-keepin’. It’s too lonesome and I’m 
too soft-hearted. When I see fellows 
drunk, I think maybe they’ve got some- 





thing on their minds, like me, and are 
ave to forget it. I tried that way, but 

t didn’t work. And the women—poor 
devils! I never can run them in. I just 
naturally can’t. Guess an easygoin’ 
fellow like me oughtn’t to be on the force. 
What?” 

Jim experienced some difficulty with 
his throat before he answered this ques- 
tion. “You’re too damn good for the 
force,” he blurted out, finally. “Lord! 
what a fool that woman was. What a 
fool!” 

“Thanks, partner,” said the _police- 
man. ‘‘Women ain’t fools, exactly. 
They just go by, their feelin’s mostly — 
and a man can’t understand that. I 
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Jim heard and saw and understood 


hope she’s happy. They live here in 
town somewhere. Well, there’s the 
signal box. I’ll just report off and then 
we'll feed up.” 

He opened the little wooden door and 
called up headquarters. Some desultory 
conversation ensued; then he closed the 
door and heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Burglary on my beat tonight,” he 
told Jim. ‘Right up where we started. 
Pretty slick job, too. Didn’t see anyone 


before you met me, did you?” 

“Slippy” Jim pondered. “Yes, by 
George! I did see a fellow with his over- 
coat collar turned up—walking rather 
fast,” he said. ‘“Didn’t think much 
about it at the time.” 

“Wish I’d seen him,” said the police- 
man ruefully. “Still—I don’t know. 
We’ve had a good time and maybe I 
wouldn’t have met you if I’d chased a 
burglar. Let’s go eat anyhow.” 

They had almost reached the restau- 
rant when the sharp rattle of a swiftly 


moving horse and vehicle caught their 
attention. The sound grew louder 
rapidly and after a moment they heard a 
woman scream. Down the hill, now al- 
most upon them—strange archaic sur- 
vival of the joy-riding of other years—a 
horse and buggy approached with crazy, 
lurching speed. A man who had evident- 
ly lost his head was sawing at the reins 
ineffectually, and a woman beside him 
cried out in terror as she clung to the 
seat. 

“A runaway!” Jim and the policeman 
exclaimed in chorus. Both ran into the 
middle of the street, waving their hands 
above them to head off the frenzied ani- 
mal. Their position, luckily, was under 
an arc-light. The horse saw them and 
might have stopped, but for the impetus 
gained in descending the steep grade on 
the block above. As it was the animal 
swerved sharply and tried to pass them. 
The man, who had arisen in his excite- 
ment, was thrown out. His_ head 
struck the curb and he lay motionless. 
The woman, a huddled heap, half-faint- 


ing, still clung to the seat-rail. 


HE policeman, taken unawares by the 

sudden turn, jumped for the horse’s 
bridle but missed and went sprawling. 
He was up at once and in chase. Jim 
had caught the horse near the bit and, 
though dragged a short distance, brought 
it to a stop without damage. As the 
policeman advanced, he saw Jim holding 
the snorting horse with one hand and 
feeling in the pocket of his mud-spattered 
overcoat with the other. He seemed 
strangely disturbed. Just then the police- 
man kicked a small object. It was a 
burglar’s jimmy. Beside it lay other 
scattered implements of the trade. 

“Damn!” said the policeman. There 
was a little catch in his voice, almost 
like a sob. Jim heard and saw and under- 
stood. The policeman turned abruptly 
and retraced his steps to where the man 
lay. A moment’s examination showed 
that he was dead. The woman, who had 
revived, now hurried to her fallen com- 
panion. 

“Ts he—”’ she stammered. “Is he— 
My God! William!” 

“He’s dead, Nellie,” returned the 
policeman gently. “Broke his neck.” 

She did not seem to hear him but came 
up and put her hands on his shoulders. 

“Oh, William, I’ve wanted you so,” 
she said. “I’d have come back but I was 
afraid. Oh, how are you, William? I 
heard you were sick and I| nearly came 
then—and you’re a policeman. How 
funny! And Henry’s dead!” 
She clung to the policeman, laughing and 
sobbing hysterically. He realized that 
she was on the verge of a nervous break- 
down and led her into the restaurant. 

“Give her a drink of whisky,” he told 
the gaping waiter. “T’ll be back in a 
minute.” 

The policeman found “Slippy” Jim 
still standing at the horse’s head. The 
burglar-kit, however, had disappeared. 

y thought maybe you might have 
gone,” said the policeman. “The horse 
would have stood, I guess.” 

“T thought at first I would,” replied 
Jim huskily, “—and then I changed my 
mind. I want to give you something, 
anyway—to remember me by. Let me 
slip it im your pocket and don’t look at it 
till I’m gone.” 


“All right,” said the policeman. The 
operation was performed. They sur- 
veyed each other for a moment, con- 
fusedly. Then the policeman held out 
his hand. “You’re a brave man—and 
you saved her life,” he said. “I'll never 
forget that. I’m glad I met you, and 
I’m sorry—” 

“Slippy” Jim gripped the hand and 
swallowed hard a couple of times. 

“Good-by—old man,” he said. 

“Good-by, pard,” returned the police- 
man. Jim turned and walked rapidly 
away. Before he had gone far he stopped, 
however, and called, as if by an after- 
thought: 

“Say, I got that—before you told me 
about your wife. Merry Christmas!” 
Then he vanished into the night. 

Puzzled, the policeman looked after 
him. Then, in sudden illumination, he 
put his hand into his pocket and drew out 
the “remembrance” Jim had placed 
there. 

It was the policeman’s watch. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


over men, the dominance of organization 
and prearranged plans over courage and 
leadership—all these things have trans- 
formed war from a personal to a corporate 
thing. And corporations being soulless, 
this war has become the most soulless 
war since war began.” 

It is not with the young men of the 
army that hate begins. The development 
of international hatred is the work of 
the old men at home, far outside the 
firing lines—the military overlords. All 
the political evils, autocratic, plutocratic, 
aristocratic, which have vexed Europe, 
culminated in the military overlordship 
which brought on the Great War, and 
which must bring about exhaustion of 
virility and initiative in the nations con- 
cerned, perhaps for a century. 

For this crime we can hold guiltless no 
nation which has had an arm long enough 
to reach anything. And every effort at 
exploitation, successful or otherwise, has 
been marked by an increase in army and 
navy, the agencies for further diplomatic 
success. 

Without overarmament, offensive or 
defensive, which amounts to the same 
thing, most wars of modern times would 
be impossible. There is no possible gain 
to any nation, in a modern war, at all 
comparable with the certain loss. There 
may be gain to individuals, as the great 
firm of Sassoon gained through the Opium 
War in China, or as the armament-makers 
of the world gain through the Great War 
in Europe. There is also the great un- 
measured and non-mercenary gain of 
glory, the opportunity for action, dear to 
the professional soldier of every land. In 
the present war, his influence may have 
been the final deciding factor. But the 
professional militarist would be powerless 
save for the forces which brought him 
into being, and which, in the interest of 
rival exploiters, have enabled military 
authority, from time to time, to take the 
bit of government into their teeth and to 
over-ride the real interests, as well as the 
real wishes of the people concerned. 








NGLAND’S 
handle the major part of the 


merchant _ vessels 

world’s water-borne commerce. 

Of England’s merchant marine al- 
most one-half is today in the government 
service doing war duty. Every steamer 
able to stay on top and move through the 
water with a cargo is being worked to the 
limit of its capacity. Repairs are cut to 
the bone; minor damages, leaking valves, 
corroded boiler tubes, sprung plates are 
left unattended, postponed to less profit- 
able times. The interned steamers of the 
Central Powers, though their machinery 
is buried in grease, are deteriorating 
month after month. Under normal con- 
ditions twenty-five per cent of the world’s 
merchant marine would now be laid up 
for extensive and expensive repairs, and 
every month in which these needed re- 
pairs are postponed increases the damage 
at an abnormal rate. 

The submarines are busier than ever. 
Allied tonnage now is going down faster 
than ever; shipyards in the belligerent 
countries are unable to replace the normal 
annual loss plus the abnormal submarine 
losses so that the world’s merchant ton- 
nage actually shows a slight shrinkage as 
compared with 1914, whereas under peace 
conditions it should now exceed the 1914 
figures by at least two million tons. In 
other words, when peace comes, a large 
part of the merchant marine of all the 
belligerents will have to go into dry dock 
immediately for postponed repairs, and 
even with the repairs completed, there 
will not be available sufficient tonnage to 
handle the world’s trade ona pre-war basis. 
Which, in turn, means that of a sudden 
American shipyards, after snoring for half 
a century, have come into their own again. 
And this renaissance of shipbuilding is 
most pronounced on the Pacific Coast. 


‘Give Us This Day Our 
Daily Ship” 


How the Pacific Coast is Answering 
the Mariner’s New Prayer 


By Walter Willard 





Launching a new steamer at San Francisco 


According to the Department of Com- 
merce, the biggest and busiest shipyard in 
the United States is located at San Fran- 
cisco where the Union Iron Works in 
August had under construction mer- 
chantmen aggregating 201,000 tons; sec- 
ond on the list was the New York Ship- 
building Company at Camden, New Jer- 
sey, with 121,528 tons, and the Newport 
News Company, with 111,947 tons, came 


third. In five Pacific Coast shipyards 
there are now under construction ships 
with a tonnage in excess of 335,078, not 
including naval vessels with 100,000 tons 
additional. 

Until now the construction of steel 
steamers on the Pacific Coast was con- 
fined to two yards, the Union Iron Works 
at San Francisco and the Seattle Drydock 
& Construction Company. Since the be- 
ginning of the year the firm of Moore & 
Scott, Oakland, California; the Willam- 
ette Iron & Steel Company, Portland, 
Oregon; J. F. Duthie & Company, 
Seattle; the Skinner & Eddy Corporation, 
Seattle, and the Long Beach, Cal., Ship- 
building Company have entered the rank 
of the yards turning out steel vessels, 
with capital flowing into still more yards 
to enable them to enter the business, 
Norwegian buyers have contracted for 
the bulk of the freight tonnage, though 
pay concerns are taking over practi- 
ia all of the tankers. 

he most remarkable phase of the 
situation, however, is the sudden reju- 
venation of the yards that almost went 


out of business when the steel ship 


crowded its wooden competitors off the 
ocean lanes. When the head of a lumber 
firm a year ago seriously proposed to com- 
mence the construction of a schooner- 
rigged wooden windjammer, marine in- 
terests were ready to send him to the 
lunacy commission. It seemed prepos- 
terous to consider a revival of wooden 
ships even as a remote possibility. But 
it was done. A wooden, single-deck 
schooner with a capacity of more than 
two million board feet of lumber was con- 
structed, was equipped with auxiliary 
semi-Diesel oil engines, loaded and sent 
from the Columbia river to Port Pirie, 
(Continued on page 78) 





New 10,000-ton tanker completed this fall by the Union Iron Works of San Francisco, the country’s biggest and busiest ship yard, 
which has just begun the construction of a new twenty-million-dollar plant large enough to build twelve freighters, two battle 


cruisers and ten submarines at one time. 





The new plant, to employ 6000 men, is at Alameda, across the bay from San Francisco 
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“Give Us This Day Our Daily Ship”: Walter Willard 


LAUNCHING NEW FORTUNES.— 
A new crop of millionaires is sprouting 
out of the tide-flats of the Pacific Coast. 
A shipbuilding boom of vast proportions 
has risen out of the depths teeming with 
mines and submarines, new shipyards are 
being opened along Western tidewater and 
old ones are being enlarged. The upper 
pictures show the launching at the Moore 
& Scott shipyard of the ‘‘Capto,’’ the first 
big steel freighter to be built in Oakland, 
California, where half a dozen large 
steamers are now on the ways. Unfortu- 
nately, most of the new freighters built on 
the Pacific Coast are for foreign firms. 
Despite the bright outlook for shipping, 
despite the abundance of money and the 
rising cost of operating foreign ships, 
American capital still seems to be afraid of 
water impregnated with salt. Its attitude 
furnishes a splendid reason for the decline 
of the American merchant marine 





CERN RATT 


Mother ships and submarines in Long Beach, Cal., harbor, where half a dozen undersea boats are now being built. More than , 
one-third of the war vessels authorized by Congress this year will be built on the Pacific Coast in 
private plants and at the Mare Island and Bremerton Navy Yards 
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Wooden ships are coming into 
style again. Sixty of them are 
building on the Pacific Coast, most 
of them along the lower Columbia 
and on Puget Sound. With auxil- 
iary Diesel engines to aid the wind 
in propelling the schooner-rigged 
vessels, they make good time and 
good money. The first of the 
motor-driven windjammers netted 
the owners $40,000 on a trip to 
Australia with lumber. The pic- 
tures show the hulls of new vessels 
at Portland and St. Helens, Ore. 























THE BUSY BUILDERS OF PUGET SOUND.—Steel vessels aggregating more than 100,000 tons are building or contracted for in 
four Seattle shipyards, with Portland’s two plants contributing 50,000 tons more. Lower picture shows freighter on the stocks of the 
Seattle Drydock & Construction Co. Right center shows the new Skinner & Eddy yard in Seattle, busy on Norwegian orders 





























Home in the West 








CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 








THE PICTURE WINDOW 


WOMAN was planting a bit of a 

portable house on a ten-acre tract 

in one of the countless beautiful 

valleys hugged by the hills of 
California. As a matter of course the 
workmen began to set the house square 
with the road that straggled through the 
sage-brush and_ wild-flowers past one 
side of her ten. The woman stopped them 
in the act while she stood for a moment 
and looked about her—at a bold mass 
of Sierras ranged along 
the upper side of the 
valley looming above a 
row of tall eucalyptus, 
then at the opposite wall 
of hills, lower and more 
softly molded and_per- 
petually mantled in the 
dull green velvet of cha- 
parral, rising above a 
cluster of glooming live- 
oaks, and away between 
these two irregular walls 
at the valley with its 
patches of blooming sage 
where Nature still had 
her way, and patches of 
vineyard and fruit trees 
and garden where Man 
had his—and then she 
said: 

“Put one corner here,” 
indicating a spot on the 
ground not far from the 
spreading live-oak that 
was her own. 

“But,” said one of 
the workmen, “the road 


You are not looking at a picture on the wall. 


runs thisaway,” cutting a direction with 
his hand. “This house won’t set 
straight.” 

“I don’t care if it doesn’t,” answered 
the woman. “The house is far enough 
from the road and well enough hidden 
from it for that to make no difference. 
What I care about is the views from my 
windows.’ 

“Huh!” 
just then, to her. 


was all the man had to say, 


And with a look of 











The ““frame”’ 
into the concrete by the builder, but Nature is the artist 


pity, disgust and baffled understanding 
of such heterodoxy, he began to set that 
house slightly bias to the four-square of 
the land. And not a day has passed since 
then that the woman has not looked out 
of each window and felt the first line of 
the doxology for not having sacrificed the 
beauty of her views to the tradition of 
having houses toe some mark. Each of 
five windows frames a picture which 
never fails to inspire her and her friends. 

‘he pictures change 
often between the hours 
of blue morning and 
amethyst dusk, and with 
the seasons, pleasing the 


more thereby. And 
though at the house- 
warming friends came 


with a painted image of 
something God made, 
there has never been 
room for it on walls 
already filled with rare 
works of the best Artist 
of all. A vase of wild- 
flowers is the only touch 
of ornament that ever - 
goes into this little liv- 
ing-room. 

Aman has just finished 
a seventy-five-thousand- 
dollar house in a* suburb 
of Los Angeles. From 
the boulevard above it 
I wondered why he had 
chosen a site downon the 
level characterless plain 
that seemed to offer no 
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was beveled 
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View from a week-end-cabin window 


prospect, instead of yonder on the hill- 
slopes as others had done, making 
Hollywood famous. At the corner where 
we left the boulevard stands a big sign- 
board that reads: 

“Go two blocks south and look back.” 

This the man had done before he built 
his house. He likes living on the flat and 
looking at the hills better than living on 
the hills and looking at the flat. The 
architect who planned the house caught 
the man’s spirit, and no room is without 
its picture window. Some are like tran- 
soms over the French windows that open 
on the terrace, fixed and of one wide 
shallow pane of glass with almost invisible 
frames, each holding fast a detail of the 
range of hills. Others are big broad single 
panes of glass framing larger scenes; and 
on the wall of one of the bed-rooms a pane 
of glass has been set into the concrete 
wall with a deep bevel inside and outside. 
It is high enough to be unobstructed by 
low pieces of furniture and low enough 
that the picture framed by it may be 
seen from almost every part of the room. 
From inside the house no less than from 
his garden this man has always the joy of 
the hills and not, like so many, a hurried 

leasure in them as he approaches his 
lane where they go into eclipse, because 
of their nearness, behind his own or his 
neighbor’s garage. 

The architect of a certain hotel had 





The Home in the West 


this same right idea about the use of 
windows. In the lobby he placed a single 
great pane of glass hese it caught and 
held an unparalleled landscape, in the 
foreground dusky green orange groves 
guarded by rows of shaggy tall trees, in 
the middle distance the varying color of 
a wide and fertile valley, sweeping from 
the low hills on the east to a border line 
far away that is sometimes shining silver, 
sometimes blue, sometimes burnished 
copper, always unmistakably the sea. 
Away beyond floats Catalina, hazily 
blue, and away and away beyond that, 
at evening, comes such a glory of sunset 
color as one must close his eyes and dream 
about and not try to picture in words. 
This window has been referred to as a 
million-dollar picture. And the beauty of 
it is that no one can monopolize it. Thou- 
sands of people, bungalow persons as well 
as landed aristocrats, may own the same 
picture, in the original and not a copy, 
for the mere placing of a window. 

In the beginning windows were put in 
houses to let in light and air. As we 
huddle together in cities they let in less 
and less of these things and more and 
more of the noise of the street and the 
cluttered ugliness of our neighbors’ back 
yards—and perhaps our own. Thought 
in the placing and the size of windows 
would do away with much that is un- 
sightly even where we live on city lots. 
All that is necessary is to pull architects 
out of their ruts—a bit of a task,'to be 
sure—and not let them drag you by 
force of their habit into having windows 
of certain stock sizes in certain stock 
places. Windows on your neighbors’ 
sides may be placed high enough to keep 
out your neighbors’ business and still let 
in light and air. And gradually we are 
learning from the English and the Japa- 
nese that windows and doors giving upon 
a garden at the rear, walled in to make it 
your very own, add ten-fold to the seclu- 
sion and privacy of one’s home. 

And here in California where we profit 
by the experience of older communities 
and are turning to the hills and canyons 
and beaches before we are forced there 
by our nerves, there is no end to the possi- 
bilities of shutting out what we don’t 
like and bringing in what we do like by 
giving thought to the placing of windows. 
The owner of a sch shack can have 
his million-dollar picture if he wants it. 
It’s up to him. Bertua H. Sita. 


From My Window 


at Sunset 


ILLS are scarce in the central 

San Joaquin valley. Mine gives 

me a colorful picture for my 

window frame, a Garden of 
the Sun which winds with the country 
roads, and waves in the breeze, concealing 
just enough of the town to throw an air 
of mystery around it at the close of a 
California day. 

A bang of the door to the screened 
porch interrupts the quiet hour I love. 

“Hello, Hud.” (My son’s name is 
Harold.) 

“Hello, Doc.” (The visitor’s father 
answers to a slightly more dignified title.) 

“Where are you to, now?” 

“Oh,” after considerable silence, “they- 
*ve got back from the Desert Island.” 

“Have they slewn the Sea-serpent yet *” 

“Ye-es.” 

“Are they in the airship?” 

“Going up, now—” chuckles. “Hey! 
They’ve just caught a glimpse of the 
Golden Dome of The Lost City!” 

“Some book! Isn’t it?” 

“Some book!” 

O, beautiful Lost City! I can but 
smile wanly. No glimpse for me of— 
what is that I see in the distance? Date- 
palms and fan palms and pampas grass 
with its white plumes waving? 

Ah, no—they are the carnival banners 
flying in the breeze. 

Those are not vineyards of Muscats 
and Sultanas, and orchards of peach, 
plum and pears that stretch to the foot 
of snow-capped Sierras, but wonder- 
vines and wonder-trees with magic fruit 
of gold and red and yellow, marvelous in 
flavor, guarded by white-haired giants. 

King’s River? 

Yes, I grant that. 
chanted River—never “stocked” with 
bass and trout, but holding weird, 
writhing creatures; a solid golden wheat- 
carpet sweeping up to its green velvet 
banks where, on beds of gorgeous poppies, 
_ Royal Twelve-year-old disports him- 
self. 

Never tell me yon cupola nobly gilded 
by the sunset tops is merely the school- 
house! No—no! It is the Golden Dome 
of The Lost City! Fiora Davis. 


The King’s En- 


‘*Arcadia,’’ the $10,000 country house of a Puget Sound, Washington, lawyer, overlooks Port Townsend bay two miles from town. 
The lower story, 75 feet wide, is of pressed brick with concrete foundation and basement; upper of frame; living-room is 20 x 36 feet 
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Make Your Underwear | : 
Money Work Harder a : | 


It’s almost unbelievable that such 
amazing underwear as Hanes can be 
sold at 75c a garment and $1.50 a 
union suit. But it’s true and during 
war-time, too, when prices have gone 
way up. 

You get double worth, double wear, 
plenty of warmth and comfort and no 
itching from the clean, soft cotton in 
Hanes. 


The silky finish and feel make it look 
like high-priced underwear. Guaran- 
teed unbreakable seams where 
the most wear comes and stout 
reinforcements make it sturdy 
as a draft horse. 


75c $1.50 
per per 
Garment H UnionSuit 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


| Hanes Union Suits have a Com- 
fortable Closed Crotch that stays closed; 
Elastic Shoulders with Improved Lap Seams 
which “give” with every motion; a Snug- 
Fitting Collarette which always keeps the 
wind from the neck; Improved Cuffs at wrist 
and ankle which hug close and do not stretch 
out of shape; and every button is a good Pearl 
Button sewed on for keeps. 


Hanes Separate Garments have Double 
Gussets to double the wear; a Comfortable, 
Staunch Waistband; Improved Cuffs which 
hug the wrists and won’t flare out; an Elastic 
Collarette which never gaps; Elastic Shoulders 
with Improved Lap Seams which “give” with 
every motion. 


Pre-shrinking keeps all Hanes Underwear 
elastic and true to size and shape. We guar- 
antee Hanes Underwear absolutely—every 
thread, stitch and button. We further guar- 
antee to return your money or give you a new 
garment if any seam breaks, 


What more could you ask from underwear 
| at any price? But remember you get Hanes 
at only 75c a garment and $1.50 a union 
suit. See the Hanes dealers before they are 
sold out. If you don’t know them, write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPA es, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 














Warning to the Trade—Any garment 
offered as Hanes is a substitute un- Buy None 4 j 
less it bears the “Hanes” label. Withoutit 
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A Christmas 
e eo 
Vision 
Perfect vision—the most price- 
less of all possessions! KRYP- 
TOK Glasses—the most use- 


ful of all gifts for any one who 
needs double-vision glasses. 


KRYPTOKS afford perfect 
vision to men and women who 
must remove their reading 
glasses every time they look 
at distant objects, or who fuss 
with two pairs. 


Kreaaaie os 


combine near and far vision in 
one solid lens. No troublesome 
shifting of glasses. 


The wearer sees distant objects 
as clearly and distinctly as the 
type on the printed page. 
KRYPTOKS (pronounced 
Crip-tocks) are entirely free 
from the disfiguring line, seam, 
hump or shoulder of old- 
fashioned bifocals. 


Ask about the KRYPTOK 
Christmas Certificate 


If you have a relative or friend 
who needs KRYPTOKS, go to 
your oculist, optometrist, or 
optician, and ask about the 
KRYPTOK Christmas Cer- 
tificate. It will make an ideal 
Christmas Gift. 


Write today for booklet, ‘“‘Eye- 
sight Efficiency.” : 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC. 
1059 Old South Building 


Boston, Mass. 














Over the Border 


(Continued from page 32) 


The cold eye flickered. “Hell! you’re 
too anxious. I couldn’t make up my 
mind to do it that quick—an’ there’s a 
few things I wanter find out. For one, 
what’s your idee in wanting to drill them 
young folks?” 

Ramon told—this time without the 
fireworks. 

Jake summed it briefly. ‘Promised 
you, then threw you down. That’s hard 
uck. But there’s one thing you Mexes 
can never get into your hot heads—the 
right of our little American queens to 
change their pretty minds as often as 
they damn alae without any gent’s 
consent. You was damn lucky that she 
ever give you a smile. If I conclude to 
change my mind on plugging you, have 
it writ up large in your family tree that 
once’t an American girl let herself be en- 
gaged to you for nearly five minutes. 
Now supposing I refrain from my desire 
to make you into a corpse, d’you reckon 
you could keep a promise and not make 
any attempt on their lives?” 

While he was talking, Ramon’s face 
had stiffened in defiance. He shook his 
head. But instead of anger, a small 
gleam of admiration lit Jake’s hard eyes. 
Raising his gun, he aimed full at the 
other’s breast. ‘‘You have just two min- 
utes to make up your mind.” 

“One minute!” 

For a time it seemed as though he 
would have to shoot. But just before the 
time expired, Ramon spoke. “For my- 
self, I do not care. But I have an old 
father and mother, whom my death would 
surely kill. I promise.” 

“All right.” Jake dropped the rifle in 
the hollow of his arm. “TI allow that I’m 
foolish for trusting a Mex, but the little 
Missy allus liked you. On her account 
we'll take one chance. Here’s your car- 
tridge—only don’t load till you’re off 
this range. An’ remember—” a cold 
flash emphasized the order, “—after this 
our boundary is your deadline. Cross it 
again—you'll be shot like a panther, 
coyote or other varmint.” 

Returning to his horse, he watched the 
other mount and ride away. A glance in 
the opposite direction showed him Lee 
and Gordon, going hand in hand up the 
opposite slope. Till they had gained 
across to the next valley he remained 
where he was. Then, riding in their 
rear, with a sharp eye always behind, 
keeping the width of a valley between 
them, he followed home. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


| dpe iehie: steadily and hard, Bull made 
the railroad just as the sun dipped 
and hung like a smoky lamp on the 
smoldering horizon. From a distance 
he had spied Benson leaning in the door- 
way of the box car which served the Mexi- 
can agent for a telegraph station. The 
Englishman called to him across the 
tracks. 

“There’s a battle pending down the 
line. Troop trains have been streaking 
through all day carrying Valles’ reserves 


from Chihuahua. Don Pedro, here, says 
another is due to stop for water in half an 
hour. If we hand the comandante a few 
compliments, he may take us along.” 

“Half an hour?” Bull snorted. ‘That 
means half the night an’ then some, 
We'll have time for supper an’ a sleep,” 

But for once the railroad went back on 
all precedents. Just as the crimson tip 
of the sun slid down behind a black velvet 
mountain, the train came puffing in 
loaded with the usual picturesque rag- 
and-bobtail of brown soldiers, women and 
children, clustered like hiving bees on top. 

“Must be yesterday’s train a bit over- 
due,” Bull defended his theory, as the 
cars clicked by with slowing rhythm. 
“The comandante’ll be in the passenger 
coach ahead. We'd better to mosey along 
an’ brace him.” 

But their passage was much more 
easily gained. A man who sat with legs 
dangling from the open doorway of a box 
car emitted a whoop. 

“Ole, Diogenes! Como le va! What 
of our matrimonial venture? How did it 

Bull’s 


pan out?” 

It was the _ correspondent, 
friend and Cupid’s aide. As his car 
rolled slowly up, there hove in sight cot- 
ton placards that announced the titles of 
certain American papers in dignified 
Spanish that their oldest subscribers: 
would never have recognized. But there 
was nothing foreign in the half dozen of 
friendly faces that filled the doorway. 
From the dignified visage, with its short 
gray beard and trim mustache of their 
dean, down to the boyish face of a field 
photographer, all joined in a composite 
welcoming grin. 

“Weekes, Mason, Martin, Roberts, 
Cummings.” The correspondent breezily 
ran off the names. “There were more 
before Santos-Coy, Valles’ chief of staff, 
stuck us all up against a wall the last 
time our government clapped one of its 
hit-and-miss embargos on munitions. 
Valles saved us, but after that most of the 
fellows skipped out. So we have lots of 
room. Come right up.” 

A partition divided the car into kitchen 
and living quarters. Bunks rose in a tier 
of four at the end of the latter. Four 
more could be slept on long lockers at 
each side of the table which was being 
set for supper by the Chinese cook. From 
the oldest to the youngest, the corre- 
spondents were on edge for the approach- 
ing battle. At supper their talk ran on its 
possibilities. 

“If Valles is beaten again,” Weekes, 
the gray-haired dean, summed the con- 
versation, “our government will throw 
another of its silly flip-flops and turn him 
down. And then—” 

“this corresponding job won’t make 
good insurance.’ 

“And then—” the dean began again. 

“We’Jl hit for El Paso before Santos- 
Coy grabs us again.” 

“And then—” the dean triumphed 
over interruptions. ‘—God pity the poor 
gringos in northern Mexico.” 

Bull’s friend nodded. “Valles’ army 
will scatter into bands that will rake the 
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The Most Attractive Calendar 
We Have Ever Issued 


Swift & Company for years have been famous for the exquisite calendars 


they have offered each 
which we are specially proud! 


Holiday season. - This year we have secured one of 
e feel it is by far our most attractive calendar. 


Four Big Darlings 


These four big darlings, over 18 
inches tall, each exquisitely colored 
and able to stand alone, will merril 
tell you the day of the year; for eac 
one carries a complete calendar. 


How the children will love them! 
You, too, will smile every day of 


1917 when you look at these laugh- 
ing little faces. 


Best of all, each doll has a pretty 
new dress for every season! These 


changes keep the calendar fresh and 
different. But to the heart of every 
child, they will bring that keenest of 
childish joys—a chance to dress and 
undress the newest, most unusual of 
paper dolls! 


Write for several sets of them—send 
them out during the holidays—they 
will make an original, inexpensive 
gift—or keep them for your family— 
daily they will eed you of the 
savory flavor and rare quality of 


“Swift's Premium” Hams and Bacon 


How to Get This Calendar 


One doll with four changes of clothes, forming a complete calendar for 1917, 
will be sent to any address in the United States for 10c in coin or stamps — 
or—Trade-mark end of fiv: “Swift's Premium” Oleomargarine cartons 


or—4 Labels from “Swift's Premium” Sliced Bacon cartons 
Brook 


or—4 Covers from 
or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers 


Sausage cartons 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap Wrappers 


(If you live in Canada, send 10c extra on each doll ordered to pay duty.) 


NOTE: All four dolls—with four changes of clothes for each, making four complete 
, sent for 40c or four times the number of labels or wrappers required for each doll. 


When you send for a calendar or calendars, address 


Swift & Company 


4202 Packers Ave. 


Chicago 
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LUDENS Stop ‘Throat Ticklin 


Throat irritations won't 
disturb your sleep if 
youuse Luden’s. Clear 
the head—soothe the 
throat. Many uses. 

In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—Sec 
WM. H. LUDEN 
Mfg. Confectioner 
Reading, Pa. 
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CANDY 


COUGH Drops 


finds. Cre 


This is the season when Hinds Cream proves its greatest 
worth, for not only will it soften the skin that’s roughen- 
ed by frosty winds, but ‘twill quickly restore the irritated, 
chapped and very sore skin. 
will retain its charm of velvety smoothness and_ natural 

color by using the cream morning and night. Let us send. , 
. you free samples of Liquid and Cold Cream. Write now, 
enclose 2c stamp for postage. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us om receipt of pricey 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in hee 250 
287 West St. 


~ TRY HINDS CREAM SOAP 
Ideal for delicate complexions. - 


os TOM 0, “ Trial size cake postpaid, 5c. 


| 


' vacations. 
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The delicate complexion 





Portland, Maine 




















country with a fine tooth comb for the 
last bit of plunder. You had better ge 
your girl and her fellow, Diogenes, and 
come out with us.” 

Later, when they had all climbed up on 
the roof and sat watching the oil smoke 
from the laboring locomotive whirl and 
twist, then float away and lay its great 
sable plumes against the rich reds and 
golds of the evening sky, they gave expen 
opinion on Benson’s mission. ; 

“Tf Valles wins so do you,” the dean 
opined. “He needs horses worse than 
money and, as you say, has slathers of it 
in the El Paso banks. But if he loses— 
hit for the border at once. I saw him the 
other day after the first defeat and hell 
couldn’t produce his equal. He was 





crazy; a maniac; a tiger gone stark, 
staring, frothing mad. 

“And lose he will.. How do. I know?” 
He answered a challenge. “It’s a mere 
problem of mathematics, the first equa- 
tion of which was worked out in the 
battle the other day. Given two men of 
equal military ability, the one with a 
trained mind is bound to win. The 
other fellow, as you know, is a college 
man—a college man against a bandit.” 
He turned to Bull and Benson, “It’s a 
cinch that he’ll win. If I were you, 
gentlemen, I’d wait the event.” 

Benson shook his head. “If we see 
Valles now and strike a bargain, we can 
get our cattle across the border before 
he’s all in.” 

“Good enough reasoning,” the dean 
admitted. ‘“‘But—ever since the first de- 
feat he’s been in one of his towering rages. 
Even his own generals hardly dare go 
near him.” 


yaa a shrugged; with British obsti- 
nacy he clung to his point. “It won't 
be the first time I’ve seen him in his rages. 
He may be dangerous—to Americans, 
but John Bull looks after his people and 
even Valles is careful of how he flies in 
the old fellow’s face. I shall go to see 
him at once, and if he refuses—well—” 
his voice grew harsh and menacing, “he'll 
hear the truth about himself.” 

Not knowing him, the correspondents 
received it in silence. While they smoked 
Benson went on in his hard, rough voice. 
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Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


The triangular fastening 

| of Peet Hooks and Eyes | 

permits no slipping from ; 
5 J place. Easy to sew on and be 





i aantliial” 
n to stay. Peet Hooks 

} and Eyes lie so flat there’s no bulge of the seams. 

| On the skirt-placket where the invisible quality is 4 

| most to be desired, Peet Hooks and Eyes make a neat, 

| safe and sure closing. 

; them 3 


You never have to wonder about [ © 
They are time-savers, worry-savers, money- b 

| savers. Y - 

The name ‘‘Peet’s’’ is on © ' 
envelope. Invisible Eyes, 5c. 2 
Hooks and Eyes, 10c, It’sin {. = 
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MONEY FOR YOU-—Turn to page four and 
read how Sunset readers aré earning money for their 
You are entitled to compete in this contest 





“T tell you, amigos, that your people 
have made a sad mess of this whole Mexi- 
can business. For three years, now, you 
have been trying to apply the principles 
of your Declaration of iy a et: toa 
race which won’t have evolved to a point 
where it has the faintest understanding 
of them for a thousand years to come. 
You stand on your Monroe doctrine, but 
refuse to take up its obligations and give 
alien nationals the protection you will not 
allow their own government to extend. 
While your statesmen prattle about the 
sacred right of revolution and Mexico’s 
ability to settle her own affairs, the coun- 
try is overrun with bandits and mobs of 
pelados who are killing off the decent peo- 
ple and destroying billions in property 
they never helped to create. 

“Bah!” he snorted his disgust. ‘Don’t 
talk to me of republics. Do you suppose 
that ,either England or Germany would 
have stood for the anarchy which rules 
here? For centuries John Bull has been 
ruling brown peoples and he knows his 
job. ‘Be good and you'll be happy!’ he 
tells them. If they’re not—they get it, 
hot and heavy, on the spot where it will 
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Smile with Santa! 


“For Father, Mother, Brother, Sister 
And the Little Scamps— 
Delightful Gifts, aplenty, Come 
For da Green Stamps.”’ 


ccc 


nny 


@ The coming of the Yule-Tide spirit— 
bearing gifts—always means an outlay 
and one we are glad to make—But let 
us tell you something! 


@ You may give the most delightful Gifts, 
as many as you like, and they need not 
cost you a penny if you are saving GA 
Green Stamps. Isn’t that the sensible 
thing to do? 
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@ Any one of the Gift Suggestions we are 
illustrating here may be had for One- 
Book of 24° Green Stamps. If you always 
patronize the good stores which gladly 
give you these stamps, you will easily 
save much of your holiday expense. 


MT 


@Keep in mind the fact that J Pre- 
miums are just the quality of goods you 
would select to buy. Any one of them will 
be received as a welcome and valued present 
by the most fastidious of your friends. 


“‘The Stamp That Stays’’ 


THE SPERRY & 
HUTCHINSON CO. 


GEO. B. CALDWELL, President 
2 West 45th St. New York City 
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do most good. The brown man is glj 
right in his place—which isn’t on top of 
the white man—but your government, go 
far, has failed to perceive it.” 

He went on from a pause, “Republics 
are incapacitated by nature in any case 
for the job. They are too divided in their 
counsels—swayed today by capital that 
will accept any dishonor rather than 
jeopardize its revenues; tomorrow by 
sentimentalists who hold up hands of 
horror at the very thought of war; gov- 
erned most of the time by a ridiculous 
yellow press. Individually, you Yanks 
are good people, but taken collectively, 
as represented by your government and 
papers, you are hypocritical, weak, hys- 
terical, sentimental, without dignity or 
force. You are grown fat with wealth, 
soft with luxury, too lazy and indifferent 
to undertake your responsibilities abroad, 
and if you were not, you lack the first 
essentials—centralized federal authority 
and military strength to enforce your 
will. If you do anything here it wil! be 
accidental—such as when the blowing u 
of the Maine aroused one of your mech 
ical brainstorms, stung you into action. 
But in the meantime the destruction of 
Mexico will be complete. ‘There will be 
nothing left of the civilization built up at 
such enormous pains by Diaz and which 
it was your duty to maintain.” 


ILENCE followed, the uncomfortable 

silence that attends the digestion of 
unpalatable truth. While they talked, the 
cars had resolved into dim masses that 
swayed and swung through hot dusk 
that was splashed, here and there, with 
the red glow of charcoal cooking fires. 


_On those immediately ahead and behind, 


dim sombreroed figures still loomed in 
half gloom. The flash of a match occa- 
sionally set a dark face out in startling 
relief. The tinkle of a guitar accom- 
panying a high, nasal peon chant, mingled 
with the roar and rattle of wheels. For 
some time its whine rose under the stars 
before the voice of the dean broke the 
silence. 

“What you say is true—most of it. 
We have Sas tried in the balance and 
found wanting. We've neglected our 
duty both to the Mexicans and our own 
people—that’s the hell of it! But na- 
tions, like individuals, learn their lessons 
through painful mistakes. We've had 
bad leadership and worse counsels—so 
much of it that it would almost seem 
that we were irrevocably stamped as in- 
capable. But it’s only a phase. Under 
it all the heart of the people still beats 
sound and true. Sooner or later its voice 
will be heard. And when it is—the bleat- 
ing of the sentimentalists will be drowned 
in the tramp of marching men.” 

“You bet you.” It rolled out in chorus. 

“In the meantime,” a voice added, 
“what’s the matter with a little drink?” 

Instantly the recumbent figures rose 
in a shadowy mass, and as its units made 
their way down over the edge ‘of the 
swaying car, the correspondent jogged 
Bull’s elbow. “Come along, Diogenes!” 

But though a flame, sudden and fierce, 
had leaped within him; though he 
trembled under the intensity of his de- 
sire, he shook his head. ‘Thanks, I’m 
not drinking.” 

“Why—Diogenes? Whatever is the 
matter’ If parental responsibilities do 
this, damned if I know whether I'll ever 
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and all women who 
are much on their 
feet enjoy solid com- 
fort in wearing the 


Drédison Cushion Shoe 


‘The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 


@ The jars of walking are completely the causes of most foot trouble. @ This 
absorbed by its felt innersole of fine live extraordinary comfort is gained with- 
wool felt, by means of which also, per- out sacrifice of attractiveness. The Dr. 
fect blood circulation is maintained,and Edison Cushion Shoe fits stylishly, im- 


tender joints and sensitive nerves fully parting graceful lines under the archand | 
perfect support where most essential. 
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protected against pressure. These are 


The Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe rests tired feet. Try a 
pair this season. There are Dr. Edison dealers every- 
where. Yours may be represented among those listed 
below. If not, ask us for the name of the one nearest you. 


Ask for Free Style Booklet 


UTZ&DUNN Co 186 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Fine Shoes 


Style No, 25 


Fine glazed kid, 
button boot, 
medium toe and 
heel, turn sole. 


$6.00 
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Dr. Edison Dealers in Far Western States: 
IDAHO 


Style No, 27 


Fine glazed kid, 
lace boot, me- 
dium toe and 
heel, turn sole. 


A, $6.00 
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CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Cal. Children’s Shoe Store 
San Francisco, Cal. PhiladelphiaShoeStore 
Santa Cruz, Cal. A. Gosliner 
Santa Barbara, Cal. EB. F. Rodenbeck 
Berkeley, Cal. Ingalls Shoe Co. 
Redlands, Cal. Boston Shoe Store 
Sacramento, Cal. Lavenson’s Inc. 
Stockton, Cal. Rossi Bros. 
Whittier, Cal. B. A. Edgington 
Ontario, Cal. Fallis Bros. 
Modesto, Cal. G. P. Schafer & Co. 
Marysville, Cal. Ed. Wallis 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Wash. Seattle Dry Goods Co. 
Spokane, Wash. Kemp & Hebert 
Raymond, Wash. H. H. Powelson 
Puyallup, Wash. W. A. Elvins 


OREGON 
Pendleton, Ore. Peoples WarehouseCo. 


Eugene, Ore. D. E. Yoran 
McMinnville, Ore. | C. C. Murton & Co. 
Roseburg, Ore. Bellows Store Co. 


C. C. Anderson & Co. 
The Roberts D. G. Co. 
Neuber-Berry Co., Ltd. 
N. Williamson 

Booth Merc. Co. 


Boise, Idaho 
Nampa, Idaho 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


ARIZONA 
Phelps-Dodge Merc.Co. 
Phelps-Dodge Merc.Co. 
Phelps-Dodge Mero.Co. 


Douglas, Ariz. 
Bisbee, Ariz. 
Morenci, Ariz. 


UTAH 
Last & Thomas 
Farrer Bros & Co. 


Ogden, Utah 
Provo, Utah 


MONTANA 
Great Falls, Mont. J. B. Kenkel & Co. 
Livingston, Mont. J. N. McCracken Co 
Hamilton, Mont. Valley Merc. Co. 


NEVADA 
Tonopah, Nevada Clara H. Peart 
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Real Christmas Thought: | 
Give Him a Gillette 


Gillette from someclever = 

little woman has made 

many a man grateful to 
her—from Christmas to Christ- | 
mas over and over again. A | 
handsome gift with a sure 
{| appeal to the practical man. 


The Bulldog, the Aristocrat, the Standard Set a 
Pocket Edition—$5; with gold- plated razor, 
more elaborate-—a Combination or Traveler's Set, $0 fee 
“tittle gift’’ is a packet of Gillette Blades 


Dealers everywhere. Write us for Catalogue. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





LL unwelcome hairs 
on arms or face re- 
moved instantly with one 
application of this famous 
reparation. In Paris and New 
ork, famous beauties have used 
it the past 75 years, with approval 
| of physicians and dermatologists, 
Try it. 50c and $1. But refuse 
cheap, dangerous substitutes, 


X-BAZIN 


DEPILATORY POWDER 
If your druggist does not 
keep it, send direct to 


HALL & RUCKEL 
224 Washington St. , New York 
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FOR XMAS-A TYPEWRITER! 


Show the Xmas Spirit in a big way for 





little money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts for 
children, students, business people. They save you 
$25 to $75 on your purchase. Standard Makes, 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and guaranteed 
the same as new. Branch stores in leading cities 
give prompt service. Send today for catalogue. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COmrANT 
(Incorporated) 

345 Broadway, New York 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St., San Francisco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


SEND FOR A CATALOG 
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dare to hook up—providing my San Fran. 
cisco girl ever consents. Is this straight?” 

“Straight.” 

Warned, perhaps, by a certain earnest- 
ness, the other answered, “All right, old 
man—only—if you change your mind, 
come on down.” 

Bull made no answer—could not, for 
as he lay there, huge bulk stretched out 
on the running board, face turned up to 
the stars, every ounce of his energy, ev en 
the bit that would have been used up in 
speech, was consumed in the fight against 
the furious desire that brought the sweat 
starting on his brow, shook him like a 
leaf. Out of the rack and bang of the 
swinging cars, click and roar of the wheels, 
his ear presently picked the clink of 
glasses. Out through the lamp-lit door- 
way floated Benson’s rough voice. 

“Well, here’s to Uncle Sam! wishing 
him better councilors and quicker under- 
standing!” 


ULL heard no more, for he had rolled 

over, buried his face in his arms to 
hide from his snuffing nostrils a whiff of 
spirits. Once he half rose looking toward 
the ladder. But, strengthening his reso- 
lution, there rose in his mind just then a 
picture of Betty and her mother as he had 
seen them at parting—her hands on the 
child’s shoulders, stooped in slight de- 
jection, yet radiating faith and trust. 

ying down again, he lay, hands 
clasped under his head, gazing up at the 
fire of stars, while his mind traveled back 
to the rancho, lived over and over again 
the slow, sweet hours of last night. 
Below, an undertone to the roar of the 
speeding train, he now caught the hum 
of talk. But he took no heed—even when 
it ceased. He dreamed on till a hand 
shook his foot. 

“Aren’t you coming down to bed?” 

“No, I reckon I’ll lay out here. It’s 
cooler.” He did not acknowledge to him- 
self his fear of snifing again the spiritu- 
ous odors. 

“All right, only don’t roll off.” The 
correspondent paused on his way back to 
the ladder. ‘Say! did your friend mean 
what he said? Or was it just talk?” 

When Bull answered with a sketch of 
Benson’s violent temper, illustrated by a 
few instances, the correspondent shook 
his head. ‘‘Well, don’t let him see Valles 
alone.” Going down the ladder, he 
called back, “If you should change your 
mind about the drink, you’ll find the jug 


on the table.” 

Instantly it materialized in Bull’s 
vision, a round stone jug and glasses, as 
solid and real as though it stood within 
reach of his hand. Nor could he shut out 
the vision, as he had the odor, by burying 
his face. With the cars, swinging and 
swaying through the night, shut out, it 
stood out clearer than ever. He saw hin- 
self snatching out the cork; felt the burn- 
ing liquid coursing down his throat. 

“My God! why did I come? I'll never 
be able to stan’ it!” 

The thought of the temptation, ever 
present, growing more powerful through 
the coming days, gaining in strength 
while he grew weaker, brought out of him 
a cry ‘of dismay. “T’ll never be able to 
stan it!” Then, very quickly, * ‘T’ll have to! 
If I don’t—then I’m no fit man for her!” 

The thought brought her face again in 
all its sweet wholesomeness. Through 
the warm dusk, as it were beside him, he 
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‘ie Lee Union-Alls are a tremendous improvement over old style 
ay overalls in every way, especially in comfort, in convenience and in 
en fa = serviceability. A Union-All suit is made all in one piece (like 
> had fea =6your Union underwear) which means that there is no belt to bind, no 
1 the double thickness at the waist, no jacket tails to get in the way. The 
 de- suit slips on easily and quickly and can be worn conveniently and com- 
fortably over clothing or next to your underwear. Lee Union-Alls are 
ands a boon for men who run motor cars. When a puncture must be fixed, or 
- the when you are called upon to work about the engine a few seconds only are 
back % required to slip on your Union-All and be protected from dirt and dust. 
gain fuaa )6=—' The suit is equally convenient for work about 
ight. et the house or garden and for hunting and fishing. Lee Union-All 
the 3 The mechanic, the engineer or the man in any i 
hum trade who has been wae ae old fashioned overalls Play Suits 
hen : will welcome Lee Union-Alls. They paysuch | Lee Union-Alls for children 
and big dividends in comfort and are so remarkably seis ack tess eile ea fits fine 
serviceable. Thousands of men in all trades are pa pays its cost many times in 
ye 2 spending every working hour in this wonderful the saving of clothing. laundry 
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Made to Endure the Hardest Wear 


Cloth thread buttons, all things that go into Lee Union- 
Alls are of the highest quality obtainable. Nor is there any 
work suit manufactured today as stoutly and durably made. 
Every strain point is reinforced. All seams are triple 
stitched. Every: button is riveted and every button hole is 
machine stitched. Each suit has eight convenient pockets. 


Lee Union-Alls are made of extra heavy blue 
denim, express stripe, khaki, pin check or white drill. 








i ” e a Men’s 34 to 50 chest .... 
Lee Union-Alls are at first class dealers everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply Men's 34 to 50 chest... 


you, send your order direct, enclosing post. office money order. Sent prepaid toany Boys’ 7 to 11 years....... 
address in the United States. Take no substitute. There is none “just as good. Childs’ 2 to 6 years....... 
DEALERS—If you wish to know about this popular garment and the tremendous sales being made write today for full particulars. 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
322 East 22nd Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Factories and Branches at Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kansas, Salina, Kansas, Waterbury, Conn., and South Bend, Indiana, 
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Why Have Two 


Standards of Efficiency? 








USUAL HOME 
CONDITIONS 











Doesn’t your wife—your home 
manager—deserve labor-saving 
equipment as much as your office 
and factory manager? 


Why limit efficiency to your busi- 
ness? Take it home. It will reduce 
housekeeping expense just as it 
cuts business cost. It will eliminate 
drudgery and tedious tasks in the 
home just as it does in business. 


Surely, your “Home Manager” 
deserves all the help and co-opera- 
tion you can give her. Why not 
raise the home standard of efficiency 
now by providing her with 


Western Electric 
Household Helps 


The Inter-phone, the vacuum 
cleaner, the electric iron, the wash- 
ing machine, and the numberless 
other labor-saving conveniences, 
will save no end of work and time 
—perhaps replace one or more of 
your servants. You can operate 
them from electric fixtures that now 
light your home. 


Every member of your family 
will benefit by increased comfort 
—and you will benefit by decreased 
expense besides. 


Send for a copy of our booklet, 
70-AJ, “The Electrical Way,” com- 
pletely describing our labor-saving 
equipment for the home. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
195 Broadway, New York City 
Houses in All Principal Cities of the U. S. and Canada 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
New York City 
Gentlemen: Send me a copy of “The Electrical 
Way,” telling how electricity will make my 
household more efficient. 
Name 








Address. 


APPLIANCES THAT 





CORRECT THEM 














saw her hand fluttering like a homing 
dove into his. He felt it lifting, raising 
him above his temptation. ‘The memory 
of its soft pressures strengthened and 
comforted. eed his fingers relaxed 
their convulsive grip on the running 
board. Exhausted, he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
A “REQUISITION” 


LIPPING in over the patio wall, a 
golden sunbeam struck behind where 
Gordon sat writing and flooded the por- 
tales with topaz lights. From the kitchen 
came the soft spat, spat of tortillas in the 
course of shapement between Teresa’s 
alms, competing splash and flop of 
Maria's cloth as she washed off the brown 
tiled floor. No other sound disturbed the 
morning freshness, for Gordon had risen 
early to get off a letter with Lovell, who 





had dropped in last night on his way to 
EI Paso to attend Phebe wedding. 

So engrossed was he that a gentle agi- 
tation of the sheet which hung across 
Lee’s bedroom doorway on the gallery 
above passed unnoticed. The rail hid 
from his view the small bare feet, but he 
missed a glimpse of white shoulder, flash 
of blue eyes under her hair’s bright 
tousle, round red mouth opened in a yawn 
before, seeing him, she hastily dropped 
the sheet. He did not see her even, when 
she came out in kimono and slippers and 
soft-footed it down the stone stairs at his 
back. Though, sitting up on her heels, 
Maria looked on smiling, Gordon’s first 
notice came from the soft palms that 
slipped over his eyes. 

With loose treachery the kimono 
sleeves had slipped back and he could feel 
the soft coolness of her forearms on his 
neck and cheeks; whereupon it is not to 
be wondered at that he found difficulty in 
guessing whom she might be. Jake, 
Sliver, Maria, Teresa, vell, the an- 
cianos, he was enumerating by name all 
the women, children, cats and dogs of 
the hacienda when she cut him off. 

“Your stupidity is suspicious, sir. But 
it punishes itself. If you had guessed 
right I might have given you a—”’ 

He took it—in triplicate, then pulled 
her down on his knee. ‘To my, father 
and mother,” he replied to her question. 
“T thought it was about time I dropped 
them a line—haven’t written home since 
I came down.” 

“What?” She uttered a small shocked 
scream. ‘You've let them suffer all this 
time in suspense and alarm?” 

He looked up in innocent surprise. 





“Why should they suffer? I didn’t.” 
He hadn’t? Her hands went up, ap- 
pealing to the wide heavens against such 
utter lack of imagination—but dropped 
again quickly owing to a second base 
treachery on the part of the sleeves. 


“Oh, you men! What fools women are 
ever to bother about you. You didn’t 
suffer? Oooooh!” She pulled his ear till 


he yelled. “If you ever dare to treat me 
like that!” 

“That would be impossible, for you see 
we shall always be together.” 

After he had placed the customary 
seals on this affidavit of intent, she asked, 
“But why this sudden plunge into corre- 
spondence—after such long abstinence?” 

“To inform them,” he replied with great 
dignity, “‘of a certain momentous change 
impending in my condition.” 
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“Oh, you are telling them about—me? 
May I see what you have written?” 

She could! And did! With one arm 
around his neck, heads so close that his 
face was hidden in an aura of flying hair, 
she began. As her eyes passed along the 
lines, her smooth cheek came harder and 
harder against his. Her clasp on his 
neck tightened until, just before she sat 
up, it had evolved into a bear hug. 

“Oh, what a liar they will think you 

“To guard against that, I want you to 
let me have the photo in the silver frame 
en your writing table. Seeing’s believ- 


y? 


Of course she declared it “wasn’t a bit 
like her” and the rest of it. Nevertheless, 
she brought it and, having resumed her 
perch on his knee, picked out the bad 
points and dwelt thereon while her eyes 
appealed for the contradiction which he 
voluminously furnished. While he sev- 
erally and in toto denied her scathing 
indictments and substituted therefore 
panegyrics, she glowed radiantly and 
finally gave consent. “Only you are so 
blind. They'll hate me when they see 


it. 

“Trust Dad for that!” he laughed. 
“He still has a soft spot for a pretty dam- 
sel. When he sees this—well, he'll go 
straight out and buy the fatted calf.” 

“But your mother? and sister? They’ll 
never forgive me for taking you from 
that other girl.” 

“Wrong again! They weren’t a bit 
anxious about it. It was all my father— 
with his nonsense about rounding out 
fortunes. They’ll love you as much as I 
—no, that’s impossible! But they'll love 
you all right.” 


LITTLE thoughtful gleam now ex- 

plained itself. “That other girl? You 
never told me about her. Did you ever— 
kiss her?” 

“Lots of times.” Laughing, he held 
her as she tried to break away. “At 
parties, when I was a kid—and when we 
played ‘postoffice’ and sich.” 

“Never since you grew up?” 

“Never.” 

“Oh, well,” she sighed, “I suppose I'll 
have to forgive you since you were so 
very small, and it’s such a long time ago 
I’ll really have to—make up.” 

Some of the arrears were paid right 
then. In fact it was not until she had de- 
murred at paying all that he tapped the 
letter. “And now—what about the date? 
Shall I tell that we will be married by the 
time they receive it?” 

Her hair flew in a bright cloud under 
her vigorous shake. “Such impatience! 
Aren’t you happy?” 

“Happy?” Fis voice rang with sin- 
cerity. “Happier than I ever thought 
possible, but—” 

(i bner” 

“T want to be happier still.” 

He meant and thought it. But she 
with her woman’s intuitions knew this, 
their love time for what it was—the 
flowerage of their lives. Later would 
come the ripe fruit—content mixed with 
the joys and sorrows that form the sub- 
stance of life; but then this hour would 
have passed forever. Like all women, 
with whom love is always the great end, 
she would have drained its last sweet 
essence. But like all women she was not 
at all displeased by his impatience. 
Presently she yielded to it. 


“After—after Bull comes home.” 

In the course of the argument she had 
coiled up on his knees and the shy con- 
sent issued from the ambush of hair that 
hid her profile. Wrapped in his arms, 
soft and warm, she lay in blissful content 
for some time before he spoke. “If Bull 
were here now, we could have gone up 
with Lovell and have made it a double 
marriage. Why, what’s the matter?” 

She had sat up with a little shiver. 
“Oh, no! I could never be happy in one of 
those great hotels, huge human warrens!” 
Coiling up again, she allowed him a peep 
into her girlish dreamings. “I never saw 
him, he who was to be my all. His face 
was always dim, indefinite, as a bright 
moon behind a cloud, but he felt—like 
you. In my visions he always took me 
into the wilds—the hills, woods, canyons, 
and it is there we must go. 

“It would be lovely if we could have 
taken horses and a pack mule and gone 
down the length of the Sierra Madres— 
at first alone, later traveling with the 
arrieros up the mule trails to the snow line, 
then down on the other side through 
giant canyons. We should have seen only 
the simple folk of the country. But the 
revolution has made that impossible. 
But this we can do—go to the priest and 
jefe of San Carlos, who are both old 
friends of my father’s, to be married, 
then ride straight out to the mountain 
pasture and keep house there all by our- 
selves till—till we feel like coming home. 
I will eook while you look after the 
horses and we can play that we are 
simple peons and be—oh, so happy!” 

othing could have appealed to him 
more strongly. It was almost as good as 
a Java forest! He wondered at himself. 
“How perfectly lovely! Why didn’t I 
think of that myself?” 

“You would have, in time. Oh!’ She 
sprang from his knee at a stir and tinkle 
of water. “Mr. Lovell is up. I must 
shoot upstairs and dress.” 

“You'll go out with me today?” he 
called after her. 

“No,” she bent down over the rail to 
answer. “I promised Jake to go with 
him to Canyon del Norte to look at the 
colts.” 

“Twice with him, twice with Sliver and 
rp once with me?” he _ protested. 
“<“bien € fairs 


But all that he gained was a little soft 
laugh that came floating out from behind 
the sheet. 


ROM his third of the wide circle 

which he, Jake and Sliver now de- 
scribed about the hacienda, Gordon came 
in at sundown to the rise from which he 
and the widow had looked down on Los 
Arboles. It had become his daily habit 
to pause there and look for Lee returning 
with Sliver or Jake—and tonight he saw 
all three, small black dots on the crests 
of great earth waves—then to sit and 
muse while the declining sun washed the 
wide world with its resplendence. 

As on that other evening, the hacienda 
lay with its walls, painted adobes, patio 
and compound, aglow and plumed with 
soft smoke. As then, the plains lay, an 
undulating carpet of crimson and violet 
away to the burning hills. But—in place 
of soft woman voices, laughter low and 
wild—there came floating up to him a 
frightened murmur broken by a cry. 

“Beast! she is but a child!” 
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IVER JOHNSON 
REVOLVER! 


An Iver Johnson knows but one mas- 
ter—a long pull on the trigger. 


It can not be fired in any other way. 
It is absolutely safe, and should be in 
every home. 

An Iver Johnson shoots straight and with a 
terrific smash! Made in Hammer and Hammer- 
less models with Regular, ‘‘Perfect’’ Rubber or 
“Western” Walnut grip. $6 to $8. 

Before you buy a shotgun makesureit isan Iver 
— Hammerless Double Gun, price $20; oran 

ver Johnson Champion Single Gun shown here, 
price $6. 

Iver Johnson bicycles are madein Racing, Cush- 
ion Frame, Truss Frame Roadsters and ‘‘Mobi- 
cycle” models. $35. to $55. Juveniles $20. to $25. 

Valuable 80-Page Book Sent Free 


Tells how to get one hundred cents’ worth of satisfac- 
tion out of every dollar spent for Revolvers, Shotguns, 
Bicycles and Motorcycles, 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 ChambersSt., NewYork 717 Market St., San Francisco 
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Loyal to the Service 
They Uphold Each Other’s Hands 


_ The public must be served. This 
is the dominating thought of the 
entire Bell organization from the 
president down. Every employe 
feels the sense of responsibility 
that this working principle implies. 
The public must be served—efh- 
ciently, uninterruptedly. 


In the fulfilment of this policy, 
the management of the Bell System 
realizes that every individual em- 
ploye must give undivided and un- 
distracted effort and interest to his 
work, 


To assure this, every worker re- 
ceives adequate remuneration, 
ample protection in case of illness 
and provision for old age. All these 
personal matters are cared for so 
that the employe has the least possi- 






% fy 
VEL’ One Policy 


One System 


bleworry regarding his own welfare. 
His whole-hearted attention can be 
devoted to serving the public. 


While each employe realizes that 
he is but a single factor, he under- 
stands that not only is supreme 
personal effort expected of him, 
but also a loyal support to every 
other telephone worker. 


There is something in the tele- 
phone organization which imbues 
every employe with a spirit of 
loyalty to the public. All feel a 
direct responsibility for each other 
because each recognizes that only 
by mutual endeavor can they ren- 
der the high standard of service 
which is expected of them. They 
uphold each other's hands so that 
the public may be served. 


<4 
y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
a AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





RUBBER 
CEMENTED 


WHITING-ADAMS 


Trade VULCAN Mark 


SHAVING BRUSHES 


**Rubber’’ means rubber in all VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED BRUSHES. 
The bristles and hair are actually held in pure, best quality rubber, no fake 
Ryeparation of coal tar products used in our factory. The brushesare branded 
Russer Cementeo’’ which means that the butt ends of bristles are immersed 
in Sreictty Pure Ruseer in a plastic state and then vulcanized hard as 
granite. The process of rubbering and vulcanizing all of our Vuitcay Russer 
Ceuertep Brusnes is our own method, and perfect in all respects. The bristles cannot be pull 
out, and the holding parts of these brushes cannot be overcome, also our process of vulcaniz- 
ing does not burn or injure the bristles. 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 


For $1.25 and this advertisement we will send postpaid a nice 








adger Hair Shaving Brush 





Startled, he looked more closely and 
now saw, first, half a dozen horses stand- 
ing with trailing bridles in the center of 
the compound; then as a flash of brass 
caught the sunlight, ‘their riders strag- 
gling among the adobes. 

Raiders!” he thought, then noting 
their khaki, he changed it to: “Revol- 
tosos!” 

A glance north and south would have 
shown him the others coming in at a fast 
lope. But at the cry, thrilling in its hu- 
man anguish, wild in its panic, he was 
seized with excitement blind and savage 
as the blood fear which turns a band of 
peaceful cattle into a snorting, bellowing 
herd. Digging in his spurs, he shot down 


| the slope, in through the back compound 
| ar just as a woman came staggering 


ack through the doorway of the nearest 


| adobe, felled by a blow on the mouth. 





From within issued a wild, hysterical 
sobbing. At first Gordon’s sight, blinded 
by the bright sun, showed him only a 
convulsive movement in the half glooin, 
but as they swung back into the light of 
the doorway he saw a slim brown girl 
struggling in the arms of a revoltoso, 
The elder sister of his little playmate, she 
herself was but a child, but this helped 


her no more than her _ heartbroken 
sobbing. 
“Senor! Sefor! Pity of Mary!” 


At sight of the girl a cold shiver went 
down Gordon’s spine. Blind, breathless, 
choking, conscious only of a savage im- 
pulse to rend and tear, he rushed in, tore 
the girl out of the man’s arms and threw 
him violently against the wall. 

So savage was the impulse, he had never 
thought to use a weapon till the fellow 
reached for his long gun. Then, suddenly 
aware of death looming imminent there 
in the half gloom, he grabbed his auto- 
matic and fired, aiming with the natural 
intuitive precision with which one points 
a finger. He felt the rush of a body past 
him through the smoke. Then, stepping 
to the door, he saw the man run a few 
steps, fall and roll over. 


SUDDENLY aware that he, Gordon 
Nevil, had killed a man, intensely sur- 
prised at his lack of emotion, commonplace 
acceptance of the fact, he stood with the 
smoking pistol in hand looking down on 
him, until, with a sudden rush, the 
mother pushed him back in, then slammed 
and barred the door behind them. 

The next moment came a scurry of 
feet and the door quivered under a heavy 
shove. But it was not the varnished leaf 
of civilization, designed to keep out con- 
versation. Barred top and bottom and 
three inches thick, it withstood a violent 
hammering. 

The instant she was released the girl 
had dived like a scared rabbit under the 
canvas cot in the far corner and lay there, 
still as a mouse. But, picking up the 
knife which the dead man had wrenched 
from her hand, the dark mother ranged 
herself alongside Gordon. ‘Though he 
understood very little of her whispered 
Spanish, the gleaming intelligence of the 
burning eyes, eloquent gestures, carried 
her meaning. 

“They say to bring fire and burn down 
the door.” Her quick motion simulated 
the lighting of a match, followed by the 
upleap of flame. Whispering, “‘Tirar, 
senor, tirar! Shoot! Shoot!” she pointed 
at the window. 
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M-m-m. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Bread and 
Sunkist Orange Marmalade! 


@ When Mrs. Back-East Farmer put these goodies on her table she 
knew she was giving the folks the biggest treat they’d had in months. 


@ And she got them finally, even though she did have to order them 
from the city and have them sent out on the interurban. 


@ Why didn’t she trade at her own home store? 


@ Because the local grocers didn’t have these staple California sweet- 
meats. 

¢ But Mrs. Farmer, being right up to snuff on everything because she 
was a great visitor to the larger cities, knew what she wanted when she 
wanted it. 

@ An incident which proves our claim that The Farm Journal’s one 
million prosperous country homes offer you Pacific Coast growers and 
manufacturers a magnificent opportunity. 

@ You have the world’s choicest citrus fruits, canned tuna, salmon, 
walnuts, prunes, raisins. You manufacture many things which are 
just as superior. 

QjTo say nothing of your famous climate, winter resorts; and your 
wonderfully productive farm lands which look mighty good to the 
back-to-the-soil city folks and the just-about-to-retire farmers on 
this side of the Rockies. 

¢ Think of all the thousands of Mrs. Back-East Farmers and Mr. Back- 
East Farmers and the sons and the daughters of all these back-east 
farmers. 


“ ll these folks want your products! And have the money to PAY for 
them! 


q Then put your particular product before the greatest number of 


these people. 
THE F ARM @ The answer is: use The Farm Journal! 


Q Considered from every business standpoint The Farm Journal is the 
JO U R N A L big buy, the sure-thing advertising investment because it holds the 

confidence of the largest single country buying unit in the world! 
PHILADELPHIA g One Million circulation, all secured on the money-back-at-any-time 


basis. One Million country homes into which your message will be 


The carried, read—and acted upon. 
Farm F amily q But see your Advertising Agent—or Bill Woodhead. 
Magazine 


¢ Make it a point to get all the facts about The Farm Journal. 
q The January issue closes finally December 5th. Rate $5 a line. 
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Preferred 


When you buy milk you 
have the right to know 
that it is absolutely pure 
and safe. 


In using Carnation Milk you 
can be absolutely sure that 
you are taking no risk, 


It is fresh, clean, sweet, pure 
milk, evaporated to the con- 
sistency of cream, sealed air- 
tight and sterilized. It cannot 
be contaminated in shipping 
or handling. 


as the answer to 
the milk question 


Satisfy yourself of the good- 
ness, convenience and econ- 
omy of Carnation Milk by 
ordering two or three cans to- 
day, and trying it on the table, 
for cooking—for every milk 
purpose in your home. 

To reduce the richness of Carnation 
Milk simply add pure water. Our 
new recipe book gives over one hune 
dred everyday and special uses. 








Write for a free copy to 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
1162 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A, 


Ask your grocer—“‘the Carnation Milkmen’’ 
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for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommend 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

In asthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired, with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's best recommendation is its 37 years of success- 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
They can’t harm you. it or from us 10c in stamps, 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 





USED WHILE You SLEEP 


Established 1879 











EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


And all who contemplate marriage 
SHOULD OWN this complete informa- 
tive book by John Cowan, M.D., entitled 


The Science of a New Life 

Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics. Un- 
folds the secrets of married happiness 
so eften revealed too late. 

CHAPTER SUBJECTS: Age at which 
tomarry. Law of choice. Love analized. 
Anatomy. of Reproduction. Amative- 
Continence. Children. Preg- 

Conception. TWILIGHT 
SLEEP. Etc., etc. 

16-page circular mailed free, Book 
contains 28 chapters, 400 pages, illus- 
trated. SPECIAL EDITION, $2.00 POST- 
PAID. Money refunded at once if book 
is found unsatisfactory. 


| J.S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 583 Rose Street, New York. 











“Can take a pound a day offa 

Patient, or put it on. Other 
3 ore systems may temporarily alle- 
viate, but this is sure and per- 
manent."—JV. ¥. Sun, Aug , 
1891. Send for lecture ‘‘Great 
Subject of Fat.’’ 





No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Ne Dieting. 


Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Yourreduction is assured— 
reduce tostay. One month's treatment,$5.00, Mail. or office, 1870 
Broadway, NewYork, A PERMANENT REDUCTION QUARANTEED. 
“The cure is positive and permanent.’*—W. Y. Herald, July 9,1893. 





“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—W. Y. World. 





It was merely a square hole, flush with 


tosos were hugging the wall. Neverthe. 
less, with a quick thrust of his weapon 
between the bars, Gordon fired two shots 
along the wall. Though the bullets flew 
at random, there followed a quick scurry 
of feet. 

Watching from one side of the window, 
Gordon now saw the men working, in 
swift rushes around the corrals to the 
stables from behind which they could 
command his window. Indeed, he had 
no more than moved back before—zip, 
lug! zip, plug! zip, plug! the bullets 
wil to stream in through the window 
and plump in the back wall. 


gene detagach with a sharp, splirting 
ping! one pierced the door just above 
the woman’s shoulder. Reaching hastily, 
Gordon pulled her close against him; then, 
standing against the thick wall between 
the door and window, they waited—in 
deadly silence, for the fire had suddenly 
stopped. Sostill it was, he could distinctly 
hear the woman’s excited breathing and 
an occasional sob under the bed. 

“Tempting me to look out,” he read 
the silence. 

But he was wrong. A minute there- 
after came a soft patter of nude feet and 
the voice of Maria, the little criada, 
called through the bars. “It ess good, 
now, sefor, for you to come. Don Jake 
say for you help with those evil ones.” 

The instant he stepped outside, the 
situation explained itself. Warned, first 
by the firing, then by women who came 
running out to meet them, “Don” Jake 
and Sliver had quietly made their dis- 
positions. At the back gate Sliver and 
two ancianos now stood with leveled 
rifles. Two more. poked deadly snouts 
over the low patio wall, Lee and Jake 
behind them. And now they had leader- 
ship, the women were swarming like 
brown hornets out of the adobes brandish- 
ing knives, cleavers, machetes, a hysteri- 
cal, dangerous mob. 

In accordance with their outlaw tactics, 
— and Sliver had both aimed at the 
eader, and, cut off from escape, with 
still another enemy behind him, he had 
taken the hint. Arms reversed, rifle 
muzzle resting on the ground, he stood 
with his four companions. To give them 
their due, they showed no fear. Half or 
whole bandit, ugly, black-browed, one 
of them villainously pock-marked, the 
others with unhealthy erupted skins, 
they rolled cigarettes while urging the 
excited women to greater frenzy with 
evil jokes. 

“Drive back those women!” Jake 
called the moment Gordon appeared. 
“Then bring the captain, or colonel or 
general, whichever is what, over here.” 

Nodding in reply to Gordon’s gesture, 
the leader followed him across the com- 
pound. Of medium height, well formed, 
features aquiline and cleanly cut, he was 
a perfect specimen of that tailor-made, 
detestably handsome Mexican middle- 
class type. Conceit, insufferable vanity, 
bristled at the ends of his curved mus- 
tache. How it could be associated with 
such reckless hardihood as he now dis- 
played must remain one of Nature’s 
mysteries, for, entering the patio, he took 
a seat under the portales and addressed 








Jake with an authoritative air. 
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“Now, senor, will you please explain 
why you have attacked a command of 
General Valles?” 

“Yes—if you will explain, on your 
part, why a command of General Valles 
attacked my people!’’ 

It was Lee that answered. She was 
wearing her man’s riding clothes, and the 
man’s surprise when she spoke told that 
he had taken her for a boy. Now, with 
exaggerated courtesy that was far more 
offensive than his first hardy insolence, 
he sprang up and offered her his chair. 
“T did not know—” his bold glance wan- 
dered over her costume, “—you will 
pardon me, sefiorita?” 


HOUGH she flushed, Lee returned 

the stare. It was not the first time 
that revolutionists had come with “requisi- 
tions’ to Los Arboles. She answered 
from experience. “You have a commis- 
sion from General Valles?” 

He had. It ran in the usual form 
setting forth in grandiose language that 
the necessities of the revolution demanded 
all good citizens to contribute their utter- 
most to the cause, authorizing the bearer, 
el capitan Santos, to seize and expropriate 
such goods, cattle, -horses or other 
chattels according to his judgment and 
to settle therefor with his note of hand 

ayable after the revolution; signed in 
Valles? own illiterate, crabbed hand and 
attested with a prodigious seal. 

Lee handed it back. ‘“This seems to 
be in legal form. That being the case—” 
she returned to the attack with a direct- 
ness that drew from Jake an appreciative 
nod, “perhaps you will now answer why 
you attacked my people!” 

“I know of no attack except—” the 
straight brows knit over a black flash at 
Sosdet “_when this man killed one of 
my men.” 

Already Lee had gained the details 
from the women. She replied at once, 
“He shot in self-defense—to save one of 
my girls.” ‘ 

“Santa Maria!”’ His mustache drew 
up in a cynical grin. “What foolishness! 
As though a good soldier should be shot 
because he ruffled a dove. You Ameri- 
canos take these peonas too seriously, 
fill them with ideas above their station. 
On our haciendas they are proud to gain a 
soldado for a sweetheart.” 

Could the thoughts of—say Gordon, 
Jake and Sliver, have been examined, just 
then, they would have shown, respec- 
tively: an intense desire on Gordon’s part 
to break the officer in two across his knee; 
a cool calculation by Jake as to the possi- 
bility of “getting away with it” should 
they find it necessary to kill off the com- 
mand. Sliver, still holding a bead on the 
file of men from his gaze, was ardently 
wondering if he could send one bullet 
through all four heads. 

If the thoughts of the peonas—now 
gathered in a murmuring, gesticulating 
mob that showed principally as glistening 
eyeballs rolling like foam in a sea of brown 
faces along the wall—a composite of their 
thought would have shown a mad passion 
to rend and maim, mutilate and torture, 
bred of their natural savagery aggravated 
by centuries of mistreatment under 
Spanish-Mexican rule. Out of which 


chaos of thought and passion, vibrant 
and sweet with the strength and truth of 
a fine nature aroused by base wrong, 


What is 
an Internal Bath? 


By R. W. BEAL 


UCH has been said and volumes have 
M been written describing at length 

the many kinds of baths civilized 

man has indulged in from time to 
time. Every possible resource of the human 
mind has been brought into play to fashion 
new methods of bathing, but, strange as it may 
seem, the most important, as well as the most 
beneficial of all baths, the “Internal Bath,” 
has been given little thought. The reason for 
this is probably due to the fact that few people 
seem to realize the tremendous part that in- 
ternal bathing plays in the acquiring and 
maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to define 
an internal bath, you would have as many 
different definitions, and the probability is 
that not one of them would be correct. To 
avoid any misconception as to what consti- 
tutes an internal bath, let it be said that a hot 
water enema is no more an internal bath than 
a bill of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take the 
great mass of thinking people to witness an 
average post-mortem, the sights they would see 
and the things they would learn would prove 
of such lasting benefit and impress them so 
profoundly that further argument in favor of 
internal bathing would be unnecessary to 
convince them. Unfortunately, however, it is 
not possible to do this, profitable as such an 
experience would doubtless prove to be. There 
is, then, only one other way to get this infor- 
mation into their hands, and that is by ac- 
quainting them with such knowledge as will 
enable them to appreciate the value of this 
long-sought-for, health-producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little thing 
is necessary sometimes to improve their phys- 
ical condition. Also, they have almost no 
conception of how a little carelessness, indif- 
ference or neglect can be the fundamental 
cause of the most virulent disease. For in- 
stance, that universal disorder from which 
almost all humanity is suffering, known as 
“constipation,” “auto-intoxication,” “auto-in- 
fection,” and a multitude of other terms, is not 
only curable but preventable through the con- 
sistent practice of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal func- 
tioning of the bowels and a clean intestinal 
tract make it impossible to become sick? “Man 
of to-day is only fifty per cent efficient.” Re- 
duced to simple English, this means that most 
men are trying to do a man’s portion of work 
on half a man’s power. This applies equally 
to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do this 
indefinitely must be apparent to all. Nature 
never intended the delicate human organism 
to be operated on a hundred per cent overload. 
A machine could not stand this and not break 
down, and the body certainly cannot do more 
than a machine. There is entirely too much 
unnecessary and avoidable sickness in the 
world. 

How many people can you name, including 
yourself, who are physically vigorous, healthy, 
and strong? The number is appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in con- 





came Lee’s voice. 


dition, but it takes a little time, and in these 











strenuous days people have time to do every- 
thing else necessary for the attainment of 
happiness but the most essential thing of all 
—that of giving their bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten minutes 
of time devoted to systematic internal bathing 
can make you healthy and maintain your 
physical efficiency indefinitely? Granting 
that such a simple procedure as this will do 
what is claimed for it, is it not worth while to 
learn more about that which will accomplish 
this end? Internal ‘Bathing will do this, and 
it will do it for people of all ages and in all con- 
ditions of health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to say, 
how important it is to keep the body free from 
accumulated body-waste (poisons). Their 
doing so would prevent the absorption into the 
blood of the poisonous excretions of the body, 
and health would be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your complexion 
clean, your mind keen, your blood pressure 
normal, your nerves relaxed, and be able to 
enjoy the vigor of youth in your declining 
years, practice internal bathing and begin 
today. 

Now that your attention has been called to 
the importance of internal bathing, it may be 
that a number of questions will suggest them- 
selves to your mind. You will probably want 
to know WHAT an Internal Bath is, WHY 
people should take them, and the WAY to 
take them. These and countless other ques- 
tions are all answered in a booklet entitled 
“THE WHAT, THE WHY and THE WAY 
OF INTERNAL BATHING,” written by 
Doctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, the inventor of the 
“J. B. L. Cascade,” whose lifelong study and 
research along this line make him the pre- 
eminent authority on this subject. Not only 
has internal bathing saved and prolonged Dr. 
Tyrrell’s own life, but the lives of a multitude 
of hopeless individuals have been equally 
spared and prolonged. No book has ever been 
written containing such a vast amount of 
practical information to the business man, the 
worker, and the housewife; all that is necessary 
to secure this book is to write to Dr. Chas. A. 
Tyrrell at Number 134 West 65th Street, 
New York City, and mention having read: this 
article in SUNSET, and same will be immediately 
mailed to you free of all cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, 
the truth of these statements, and if the read- 
ing of this article will result in a proper appre- 
ciation on your part of the value of internal 
bathing, it will have served its purpose. What 
you will want to do now is to avail yourself 
of the opportunity for learning more about the 
subject, and your writing for this book will 
give you that information. Do not put off 
doing this, but send for the book now while the 
matter is fresh in your mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” A 
thief is one who steals something. Don’t allow 
procrastination to cheat you out of your 
opportunity to get this valuable information 
which is free for the asking. If you would be 
natural, be healthy. It is unnatural to be 
sick. Why be unnatural, when it is such a 
simple thing to be well? 
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for years. I knew my store would 
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that the thief has ‘gone up’ for 
five years, | guess they won’t mark 
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DUNLOP 
GOLF BALLS 


FOR BREAKING RECORDS! 


USING a Dunlop, James M. 


Barnes won the 1916 Professional Golf 
Championship, won the 36 hole Open at 
ilwaukee, score 137; won at Kenosha, score 


145, and won at Shenecossett ‘“‘New London” 
score 146, besides many other sensational 
performances. 

Dunlops are qualed for steadi dis- 
tance and accuracy. Use 

29" or 31" and YOU will 
play better! 

Sold by golf prefes- 
sionals. 


$9 fer dozen. 5c. each Y 
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“You say that? You, a follower of a 


man who was once himself a peon, who J 


boasts that his is the peon’s cause? You, 
his representative, sneer because we treat 
like human beings these poor creatures? 
If you do represent him, then God help 
us, for we have little but violence to 
expect from your cause.” 


YZ was a fine chord, strongly struck, 
should have set in vibration the strings 
of sympathy in any normal human being, 





_ rights and 
' alienated by the hacendados. 
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Californians take pride in the 
success of their fellows who have 
been compelled to forsake their 
native state—particularly when 
they succeed in New York City. 


They will therefore be glad to 
hear that the Hotel Belleclaire, 
as directed by the undersigned— 
a former Californian—has 
reached the position where 
people accept it as a fine home 
hotel where only the nicest 
people are entertained and 
which supplies consistently 
good cooking of the best food. 


When you come to New York, try 
California courtesy and cooking. 
You know thereis nothing better 
on earth. 


ROBERT D. BLACKMAN 
Hotel Belleclaire 
Broadway at 77th St. 











Though he caught but little of the Span- 
ish, Gordon felt and glowed responsively, 
It aroused even Jake, the cold and crafty, 
born hater of the peon in all his ways, to 
mutter, “You bet! they hain’t got nothing 
coming from him!” But in the nature of 
the Mexican, warped and blackened for- 
ever both by training and the vicissitudes 
of bandit war, it aroused only surprise. 
Though his eye lit up, it was only in 
secret appreciation of her beauty. It was 
to ingratiate himself, becca in her 


. favor that, with a sudden reversal, he ran 
| off with despicable glibness the shib- 
| boleths' of his ‘‘Cause.” 


Surely the 
were fighting for the peon; to obtain his 
restore the public lands 


“If my hombre did as you say,” he 
concluded, “he earned his death. M 
general would be the first to applaud it.” 
With a gesture that dismissed the killing 
lightly as if it were that of a fly, he added, 
“So let us say no more of that. My wish 


is to serve you!” 


Though, again, he did not understand 
the words, the grin that accompanied 
them in its offensive mixture of conceit 
and admiration sent the angry. blood 
flooding Gordon’s face. He was standing 
behind Lee, and, hearing his quick breath, 
she put back her hand in a restraining 
gesture. 

“Leave him to me,” she whispered. 
Then, looking the other straight in the 
eye, she gave him his answer. “You wish 
to serve me? Very well, sefor, you may 
do so very easily—by removing yourself 
and your men off my place.’ 

For a moment he looked at her, the 
offensive grin wiped out by surprise. In 
turn, surprise gave way to sudden vicious- 
ness. ‘Si, sehorita—after you have pro- 
duced two hundred horses which is your 
share of the new levy for equipment and 
supplies. Also—’ another black flash 
went to Gordon, “‘—it will be my duty to 
take this man to my general.” 

“Perhaps I had horns go,” Gordon 
whispered. “It may save you—” 

Lee cut him off without looking around. 
“And shoot him the moment you get him 
outside the gates?” She quoted the 
Mexican law of “The Escape.” ‘No, 
senor, I will be responsible for his safe 
keeping and deliver him with my own 
hands at your general’s call.” She added 
after a significant pause, “—along with 
the evidence of your own neglect in per- 
mitting your men to attack my people.” 

For a moment he looked nonplussed. 
Now and then, for the sake of effect— 
especially upon meddlesome consuls—it 
was the fashion in the revolutionary 
armies. to shoot a few men for just such 
offenses; and one could never be certain 
where the next lightning might strike. 
He blinked, tried to pass it with a shrug; 
but suppressed fury showed through his 
vicious look. 

“Very well, senorita, the matter shal! 
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be left to my general. But the horses. 
These I must have at once.” 

“Well, think you’ve got ’em, an’ let 
it go at that!” 

While Jake muttered behind her, Lee 
stood thinking. Then out of her medita- 
tion flashed a sharp question. ‘“‘Were 
you at the hacienda of the Senor Benson 
last week?” 

The man’s dark brows rose. “No, 
senorita. If there was a requisition served 
there it must have been by el colonel 
Lopez.” 

“When did you leave the cuartel 
general?” 

“Ten days ago. We have been working 
among the haciendas on the other side of 
the railroad. But what difference does 
it make—” 

“4 great deal.” She gave a little nod. 
“Since you left headquarters the Senor 
Benson, with my manager, the Senor 
Perrin, has gone with an offer of all our 
horses on favorable terms to General 
Valles. So that matter may also be left 
with him.” 

“Which lets you out!’ Jake, who had 
been fuming all this time in the back- 
ground, now burst out. “Now, git! 
That’s what I said—an’ take your dead 
hombre along.” 


sri his cold, bleak face, so dangerous 
in its vitriolic quiet, the man’s glance 
passed to Gordon, whose hand was on 
his gun, then to the peonas who were now 
crowding the patio gates. Everywhere 
his glance fell amidst a small sea of hot 
brown faces flecked with a scum of glitter- 
ing, dangerous eyes. Accustomed to be 
met always with fawning fear, defiance 
was a new experience, not easily assimi- 
lated. As his glance returned to Jake and 
he felt the danger that loomed imminent 
behind his cold truculence, the instinct of 
defiance wilted. With a shrug he passed 
out into the compound through the lane 
the peonas opened. 


While he was assembling his command | 
Jake leaned casually across the patio | 


wall, his rifle in the hollow of his arm, 
beside him Lee and Gordon, the latter 
now with arifle. At the back.gate Sliver 
and his ancianos still stood, wary and 
watchful. Wherefore, in spite of secret 
mutterings, the intruders made quick 
business of it. 

As, with the dead man tied in his saddle 
and leading the horse, they passed out 
under the patio arch, the leader paused, 
bowed ironically, then followed his men. 

“Saddle a fresh horse an’ go after 
them,” Jake ordered when Sliver came 
up. “Don’t let ’em see you, but keep 
them in sight. After this we'll have to 
keep one man circling the hills while the 
ancianos keep watch an’ watch at the 
gates.” 


With Lee, Gordon had moved out to 


the gates and stood watching the men | 


ride away. “I am sorry to have brought 


: a 
this on you,” he said in low tones. In | 
his ignorance of Mexican habits and | 


treachery, he added, “Perhaps it would 
have been better if I had gone with him.” 


A hasty glance through the arch showed | 
Sliver on his way to the stables. Jake | 


was shooing the peonas back to their 
quarters with much language and little 
ceremony. There was no one to see when, 
with a quick movement, she threw one 
arm around his neck, pulled down his head, 
and planted a swift kiss on his cheek. 














A happy Christmas thought— 


KODAK 


The gift that adds to the good 
times at the moment; that indoors 
and out gives zest to the merry mak- 
ing and then—preserves the happy 
picture story of all that goes to make 





the day a merry one. 


The Kodak catalogue, free at your dealer’s, or by mail, 
tells in detail about the various Kodak and Brownie cameras— 
from $1.25 upward. Photography is really very simple and 
inexpensive. Kodak has made it so. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Ordinarily they get 
enough nourishment 
from the regular diet. 
But the distraction of 
overwork or worry has 
exhausted this supply — 
and they are starving. 


They must be fed more of 
their vital foods, particularly 
phosphorus, as your doctor will 
tell you. 


But Sanatogen is not only a 
mere means of giving this 
phosphorus — Sanatogen gives 
it “in such a form,” as Dr. 
W. Saleeby says, “that the ner- 
vous system can actually take 
hold of it.” That is why Sana- 


Awarded Grand Prize at 
International Congressof 
Medicine, London, 1913. 
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“You simply must 
do something for your nerves!” 


= “ 


togen has been so eagerly wel- 
comed = physicians and why 
so many thousands of them have 

ladly written letters commend- 
ing this and others of Sanato- 
gen’s unusual virtues. 

Dr. E. Persichetti, Physician to the Queen 
Mother of Italy, writes: ‘‘I have used 
Sanatogen in several cases of neurasthenia 
and in every case the nervous symptoms 
were greatly diminished.”’ 

Sir Gilbert Parker writes: ‘‘Sanatogen 
is a true feod-tonic, feeding the nerves, 
increasing the energy and giving fresh vigor 
to the overworked body and mind.”’ 


If you are still wondering if 
Sanatogen can actually do this 
for you, why not do the one 
thing which can convince you 
—give Sanatogen a trial ? 


And with your nerves al- 
most begging you for help, why 
not do this soon? 







Sanatogen is sold by good 
druggists everywhere, in 
sizes from $1.00 upwards. 











Sanatogen 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,0Q0 PHYSICIANS 


Free Sample Offer—On request we will send a 25-gram Sample Package of Sanatogen, 
also Richard Le Gallienne’s booklet, ‘‘The Art of Living,” telling of Sanatogen’s kindly 





= help. Address The Bauer Chemical Co., 30N Irving Place, N. Y. 
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We want live agents in every locality to look after subscriptions 
LIVE AGENTS and renewals. Send for particulars. 
Circulation Manager, SUNSET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, Cal. 








Join the Modern Health Crusade 


The Pledge “I Will 


exercise. 


Tuberculosis. 





—keep my mind and body clean 
—keep my body strong with good, plain food, fresh air and outdoor 


—let air and sunlight come freely into the house where I live and the 
building in which | work. 
—buy some RED CROSS CHRISTMAS SEALS to help prevent and cure 


Will you not join in this pledge >” 
This is the plea from thousands of boys and girls who have joined the Modern Health Crusade. 



















“I don’t want to be widowed—before 
I’m married.” 


T midnight Sliver brought in his re 

port. “They’ve gone on to El Sol, 
After dark I drew up so close that I al 
most ran into ’em when they stopped 
suddenly at the other side of a ridge, 
Luckily my horse stood quiet an’ the air 
was so still I heard every word of their 
wrangling. The captain, he was fer com- 
ing back, but the others wouldn’t hear 
of it. 

“«The damned gringos shoot straight,’ 
I heard one of ’em say. ‘Already have 
they killed one of us, an’ now they be 
ready. Also the horses are tired an’ we 
hungry. Let us go forward to Hacienda 
El Sol.’ Then, after some jawing, they 
moved on.” 

“An’ they won’t come back,” Jake 
commented on the report. “Not so long 
as they kin find something that looks 
easier.” 

Which was only half of the truth! 


CHAPTER XXIX 
TEMPTATION 


| > gta eyes opened at dawn on a 
cloudless sky that lay like an in- 
verted pink bowl over desert so level and 
vast that the customary bordering moun- 
tains showed only blue tips up above the 
horizon. He had been half conscious of 
the cessation of movement during the 
night. Now silence, the cool quiet of 
dawn, lay over the hot and drowsy earth. 

Sitting up, he saw on each side the 
brown adobe skirts of a desert town en- 
wrapping in their squalid embrace miles 
of troop trains which stood in the yards 
twelve deep and blocked the main line. 
Twenty thousand revoltosos, at least, 
heaped the roofs. As yet the men lay 
huddled in their bright serapes. But al- 
ready the women were astir, lighting the 
scene with a flash of brilliant skirts. 
From rude hearths built of earth within 
a circle of stones, a myriad thin violet 
columns uprose and hung straight as 
strings in the crystal air. 

“Morning, Diogenes!” The corre- 
spondent’s. cheerful face poked up from 
under the edge of the car. “Some pic- 
turesque, heigh? Who'd think to look at 
them sleeping so peacefully, that they were 
bent on the destruction of another outfit 
like this less than ten miles away? But 
that’s your Mexican. With us war is a 
stern necessity to be shoved to a quick 
conclusion. With him it is a pleasure. 
Day is to fight in, night for sleep, noon 
for a siesta, and he arranges his warfare 
accordingly. A night attack would be 
considered discourteous; not at all ac- 
cording to the Mexican Hoyle. At noon 
they quit, on the advanced posts, even 
visit each other and exchange gossip and 
cigarettes. Whereafter, with a cheerful, 
‘Adios, sefior, it is time to begin fighting!’ 
they return to their respective lines and 
go to it again. A cheerful people, in the 
midst of their dirt and disorder.” He 
added thoughtfully, “I never see them 
like this without thinking of them as a 
band of careless children shrieking with 
laughter over the destruction they are 
wreaking with the powerful weapons we 
placed in their hands.” 

“Picturesque? Yes,” he went on from a 
pause. “But it’s mighty hard on the 
common people. For them it means— 
famine! 
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| friend said last night, but it’s true. While 


* this country is fast returning to its origi- 
F nal condition of nomadic tribes warring 
| perpetually upon each other. Already— 
| oh!” He descended to a homely but vital 
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“Tt was hard to swallow, what your 


the Washingtonians prate of principles, 


conclusion. ‘“They make me sick. God 
send us a man! A man with blood in 
place of red ink in his veins; with sym- 
pathy and insight instead of prattle and 
platitudes; sympathy and understanding 
of this people’s failings and necessities. 
God send us another Lincoln!” 

“You bet it’s hell!” In spite of the 
profanity Bull’s laconic comment was 
reverent in its essence as the most pro- 
found ‘“‘Amen!”’ 

With a shrug he threw off his earnest- 
ness; became again his cheerful self. “I 
hear the Chinaman stirring. Come on 
down to breakfast.” 


TEPPING from the ladder, Bull’s 

glance went, in spite of himself, to the 
table. It was still there, just as he had 
pictured it, a squat stone jug with glasses; 
and though, seating. himself on a locker, he 
turned his back, he was still acutely con- 
scious of its presence. He did not look 
when the Chinaman carried it back intothe 
kitchen. But he knew, and his sigh ex- 
pressed more than relief. Moreover, both 
while he was eating and when, later, he 
walked with Benson and the correspon- 
dents into the town, it went with him, 
occupied always a corner of his mind. 

From the adobe outskirts the soldiers 
and their women were moving in dirty 
streams of khaki and peon manta 
splashed with the flash of brass, vivid 
reds, violets and blues of soiled calico 
skirts, the loot of a hundred towns. 
From a hundred painted streets the 
streams poured into the plaza, the heart 
of the town, there to move and mass and 
melt and mass again, a sweating, swelter- 
ing jam of brown humanity topped with 
ascum of evil eyes, dark unhealthy faces. 
In dribbles and trickles its evil tide had 
flowed in from all over the land, and 
Benson’s remark as they came from a 
side street into the plaza was fully 
justified. 

“Tf you could just sink it for half a day 
a mile under the sea, this would be a 
safer, cleaner land.” 

Overpowering the stenches natural to 
a desert town, the sickening sweet odor 
of carrion hung thick in the air. “More | 
Mexican efficiency,” the dean shrugged. | 
“After the last scrap out here in the hills | 
they made a stab at burning the bodies. | 
They’d pile twenty or thirty in a heap, | 
pour a bottle of kerosene over it, light the | 
soaked clothing, then walk off swelling 
with the consciousness of hygienic duty 
well performed. Now, when the wind 
blows this way—it’s hard on a white man, 
though the Mexican don’t seem to mind. 
Appeals to the natural vulture in them, 
I suppose.” 

While they stood, watching before 
crossing to the shaded promenade, the 
crowd opened behind them to permit the | 
poner of a dozen men under guard. All 

paniards, they ranged in age from the | 
three-score and ten years of a hawk- 
nosed old man to. the twelve of his grand- 
son. But one thing they had in common, | 
the dull, blue hue of mortal fear. In the | 
extremity of his terror the boy repeatedly 
stumbled and fell—to be picked up and 
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rodded on by a rifle barrel. Head 

anging, fearful, and hopeless, they 
shuffled through the crowd. 

“Ole, Enrico!” As they came opposite 
Bull’s friend hailed the officer in com. 
mand. 

After walking a few feet with him, he 
came back. ‘“‘They’re Spanish store. 
keepers; on the way to ‘the place desig. 
nated,’ which is a_ revolutionary ev. 
phemism for being shot. “The place’ js 
the cemetery where they will be stood up 
against the wall. A nice little Mexican 
refinement, eh, making a man’s legs 
carry him to his own funeral? Ther 
crime? Respectability, most likely. ‘They 
have either dallied in contributing to the 
‘Cause,’ been caught hiding their goods; 
perhaps have unreasonably refused some 
officer access to their daughters’ bed- 
rooms. Even in this country—’’ he 
spoke with bitter irony, “—there are still 
men to be found who draw the line at 
that. Or it may be simply that they are 
Spanish. God knows, it’s enough, 
Valles never forgets that he is a peon. 
After the lapse of centuries he is visiting 
on their children’s children the violences 
offered by the Spanish conquerors to his 
Aztec forebears. It may be poetic justice. 
A philosopher might find some justifica- 
tion for it—if it were only a cause and 
effect. But—” his pitying glance fol- 
lowed the stumbling a “—it is rotten 
hard to watch.” 


) was only the beginning of a series of 
sights and events that, while running 
the gamut from acute tragedy to grim 
humor, revealed in flashing glimpses the 
bandit tyrannies that were masquerading 
as government. As the Spaniards disap- 
peared, there came marching in their 
wake a group of Carranzista prisoners, 
mostly women, captured and brought in 
from an interior town. As they filed 
through the jeering crowd, a revoltoso 
would reach and snatch away a woman 
that pleased him without a protest from 
the guards. Always she raised an outcry. 
But always she ceased at the flash of a 
knife, or as a heavy fist closed her mouth. 
Whereafter, quietly sobbing, she would 
be dragged away by the hair or hand. 
“That isn’t quite so bad.” The cor- 
respondent nodded at one, struggling 
desperately with her captor. “She'll 
soon give in and dry her tears. In one 
battle we took over five hundred women 
prisoners, and within twenty-four hours 
they had all settled down to housekeeping 
with Valles’ soldiers. Four years of war 
whose fluctuations are recorded by a 
change of husbands, is bound to breed 
philosophy. For their kind it doesn’t 
matter so much. They have ceased to 
care. But the others—daughters of the 
upper classes, reared in luxury, refined, 
many of them educated in Europe—well 
—during the sack of Durango forty girls 
of the upper classes committed suicide.” 
After crossing the plaza, Benson and 
Bull left the correspondents and turned 
down a side street. On their way they 
had passed cantina after cantina, all 
thronged with half-drunken creatures, «ill 
exhaling a thick reek of spirits that filled 
his nostrils. Now, after refusing the con- 
sul’s invitation, he walked out on the 
veranda, and not till the bottles were 
recorked did he return in time to hear the 
consul’s conclusion on Benson’s business. 
“As you say, he needs the horses, never 
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more badly, but again he was never in 
worse humor than he has been since his 
defeat. It wouldn’t help any for me to go 
with you, for I’ve been fighting him on 
other accounts all this week. You know 
him, and I will provide you with a letter 
that will secure your admittance.” 

On the way back Bull ran again the 
gauntlet of the cantinas. With invisible 
hands they reached out to throttle his 
resolution. So powerful was the tempta- 
tion he walked like a man in a dream, 
blind to externals; seeing, hearing nothing 
till they brought up on the edge of the 
crowd that blocked always the gates of 
Valles’ headquarters—simple peons who 
waited patiently through the long, hot 
hours on the chance of obtaining a glimpse 
of their hero; a peon like themselves 
who had abased the great hacendados, 
their taskmasters, confiscated their lands, 
beaten their generals, trampled their 
pride in the dust. Though he shouldered 
a path through for himself and Benson, 
he scarcely saw them; had only a dim 
vision of a man guard in the patio, of 
officers coming and going up a wide stone 
stairway. Not till they were met by a 
secretary, seated in an anteroom, and 
Benson spoke, did he awaken to what 
was going on. 

“That’s ‘Matador’ Fero, Valles’ killer.” 
Benson nudged him as a man looked in 
through the open double doors of the 
next room and gave them a suspicious 
stare. “He shot two hundred Federal 
prisoners, one afternoon, in files of five, 
one bullet to a file, trying out a new high 
power rifle. Looks it, doesn’t he?” 
Ht did. The hulking figure, gross jaw 

and mouth, small eyes, black, pierc- 
ing, cold asice, all bespoke cruelty that was 
accentuated by his colorless olive skin. 
Strolling back to his post behind Valles, 
whom they could see sitting at a desk in 
the next room, he stood there closely 
watching both the American correspond- 
ents who were ranged before the desk, 
and also the revoltoso officers who 
lounged on the window balconies. Not a 
hand stirred, foot moved, without his 
notice. 

Fierce beast that the “Matador” was, 
Bull’s keen knowledge of men, developed 
by years of hazard to an instinct, still 
set him down as less dangerous than his 
master. Inthe latter a towering forehead, 
massive upper head, indicated genius of 
the highest constructive order. But his 
thick lips, repulsive mouth, great amber 
eyes that were never at rest, sent always 
their sharp suspicious glances darting 
hither and thither, told why it had been 
perverted to destructive ends; proclaimed 
the bandit peon, military dictator. He 
had stopped speaking wher. they entered. 
Now he began again and as he talked the 
heel of his hand nervously tapped the 
table. Now and then, with a gush of 
savage feeling, it would rise and fall with 
a bang. 

“You may tell your papers, senors, the 
reverse of the other day was sustained by 
one of my generals. But tomorrow—you 
have seen my reinforcements, twenty 





—tomorrow, I shall command. We shall 
drive the Carranzistas like dust before a 
hot wind. And you can tell them—” he 
observed a sinister pause, ““—you may 
| tell them that I am not pleased with the 
| countenance your government is now 
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government allies itself with my ene 
mies—” His big fist struck the table 
with force that emphasized the threaten. 
ing flash of the darting eyes. 

Yet, pulsing with vindictive anger, the 
exhibition paled by contrast with his 
furious attack on one of his own officers 
who came in as the correspondents filed 
out. The fact that he had been wounded 
and had gone on, alone, when ‘his com- 
mand refused to face a galling fire, made 
no difference. Beast mouth stretched to 
a gorilla grin, every line of his face 
writhing in an awful smile, Valles 
scored him with coarse insult and seething 
invective while his hand toyed thirstily 
with the hilt of his knife. 


BLSRNG and paling, the man stood 
with hanging head till an order issued 
from the last furious burst. “Go, now, 
and shoot every tenth man in your com- 
mand. I will teach them that I am more 
to be feared than the damned Carran- 
zistas!” 

In the midst of it Bull nudged Benson. 
“Don’t you allow we better to leave him 
cool for a while?” 

But the Englishman’s obstinate jaw 
set hard. “I’m not afraid of him. Be- 
sides—” the secretary stood again in the 
doorway, “‘—it is too late.” 

A curt nod marked Valles’ recognition 
of Benson as they followed in. Then, as 
his tigerish eyes took in Bull, they lit 
with quick appreciation of his bulk, then 
wentoff again on their suspicious quest- 
ing. While Benson talked, he beat again 
a soft tattoo with the heel of his hand; 
then, rising, he walked off into another 
room. 

The secretary followed, and through 
the closed door ‘they caught the harsh, 
throaty.monotone. When it ceased, the 
secretary came out. 

“My general says that all of your 
property is subject to requisition to be 
paid for in legal currency issued by him 
as the chief of the republican armies.” 

“And he thinks we'll stand for that?” 
His eyes flashing under bent brows, 
harsh face burning with anger, Benson 
stepped toward the door. “‘I’Il—” 

But as he moved, the ‘‘Matador” 
stepped in between. Half a dozen of the 
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lounging officers, too, came hurrying 
from the balconies. 

“Tt would do no good, sefior.” The 
secretary's shoulders rose in a shrug. 
“Wait a more favorable time.” 

Benson stared down upon him, big 
fists clenched, face purple with furious 
passion. Thinking he was about to 
strike, Bull put out his hand. But, 
turning suddenly, Benson strode out of 
the room throwing his defiance back over 
his shoulder. “He can’t bluff a British 
subject that way! He'll give me his 
answer himself—and he’ll give it today.” 

As Bull followed out, a hand touched 
his shoulder. Thinking it was the secre- 
tary, he turned—then stood staring at 
the sentry on guard at the door, who re- 
turned a sheepish grin. Though the face 
seemed familiar, he did not recognize the 
man for one of the raiders Lee had saved 
from hanging till he spoke. 

“Ah, senor, ’tis fine to see an old face. 
The senorita, she that saved us from your 


just anger, she is well? Tell her that fine 


giving the Carranzistas. So far I have 
been careful of American lives and prop. | 
erty in the country I control, but if your | 
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—— 


mercy was defeated by the revoltosos 





she will in her great kindness have the 
§ general set us free that we may return to 
our wives and babes in Las Bocas.” 


who took us from her servants. Ask if 


In spite of his own stress, Bull could not | 


Pbut grin. ‘Was the jefe of Las Bocas a 
Y better master than Valles?” 

“A master is always a master.” The 
man shrugged. “But one’s pais is one’s 
ais and the ninas, the flesh of one’s 
iy. blood of his blood, cannot be for- 
gotten. Thou wilt speak to her, senor?” 
The tear that trickled down his vil- 
lainous face earned him a civil answer. 
Though he knew the futility of it, Bull 
nodded. “‘Si, I will speak.” 

Below he found Benson shoving like an 
angry bull through the peon crowd. On 
its outskirts, he turned and shook his fist 
at the building. “I’m going back to the 
consul—to tell him something that he’ll 


you?” 
" “Here?” 

“No, I can’t tell how long I may be. 
Make it after lunch at the car.” 

Bull nodded. Then remembering the 
correspondent’s warning, he called after 
him, “‘I’d like to be there when you tackle 
him again.” 

Nodding, Benson walked on. Left 
alone, Bull sat down on a bench in the 
plaza. Already the drink desire was re- 
tuned upon him. And as he sat there, 
in the grip of his mortal weakness, three 
soldiers seated themselves on the same 
bench and proceeded to pass a bottle of 
tequila. 


away, he tried to think, to recall the vision 
that strengthened and cooled him in his 
hour of torture last night. But now, the 
stronger for his long abstinence, that 
enormous desire inflamed his brain; en- 
veloped it in heated mists through which 
the pretty wholesome faces loomed dim 
and indefinite. And then— 


figure, the nearest soldier tapped his arm. 
“You will drink with us, senor?” 

What it cost him to refuse and walk 
away! Men have gone down in history 
as martyrs by the exercise of no more 
efort. But just as pressure enough will 
snap a bone, as persistent fatigue will 
paralyze a muscle, so the effort weakened 
his will, broke his resolution. Feeling 
curiously weak, utterly exhausted, he 
stopped at the plaza corner and gazed at 
a cantina across the road. 

Even then he did not give in. Hands 
writhing behind his back, face one purple 
suffusion, he circled and re-circled the 
plaza half a dozen times before he stopped 
at the same spot again. In that time de- 
sire has no height he did not reach; pas- 
sion no heat, hell no torture he did not 
endure. And while he stood, watching 
the cantina’s roaring trade, reluctant but 
conscious in his soul that the end was 
come, a hand dropped with a hearty slap 
on his back. 

“Come on, Diogenes, you’re just in 
time. We've discovered some beer, good 
cold beer, down at the German Club. 
Counting the consul, there’s only two 
Dutchmen left in the town, but trust 
them to have their beer. Don’t waste 
time in astonishment. Come right 
along.” 





take better alone. Where shall I meet | 








After a curious glance up at the huge | 


EFORE he even sawit Bull’s mutinous | 
nostrils snuffed the odor. Looking | 
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Good Luck 

Brand solves the 

Garden Hoseprob- 

lem of getting good 

hose at a popular 
price. 


We consider Good Luck 
at I2c a foot the great- 
est achievement in hose 
making, and its value is 
possible only because our 
production is the largest 
in the world. 
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has it. Ask him. 
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tical booklet ‘‘Making the Garden 
Grow.’’ You'll like it. Address 
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In his mortal weakness Bull snatched 
at the straw. He could drink a barrel of 
the thin Mexican stuff without knowing 
it—at least, he felt he could! But while, 
for an hour thereafter, they sat in a cool 
nee talking and sipping, the despised 

rew was still potent enough to loose the 
mad rustler spirit that hearkened only to 
the voice of desire. When the corre- 
spondents left to file their dispatches, he 
remained. 

“I’m waiting for Benson,” he told them. 
“Tf you see him, tell him |’m here.” 

While they walked down the patio and 
out through the bar into the street, he sat 
nervously n:aking rings with his beer 
glass. Then, trembling with eagerness, 
he called the waiter. 

“This stuff hasn’t a kick in it. 
me a bottle of whiskey!” 


Bring 


Bull goes upon the warpath with dire 
results. Lee and Gordon are parted in 
perilous ways. Ramon, ringleader in a 
plot for their ruin is— but why antici- 
pate? You will read for yourself in the 
February instalment. 





A Compass 
Correction 


(Continued from page 14) 


In the morning she sought Captain 
Moore. He showed her a grave, con- 
cerned countenance. 

“T guess you didn’t know,” he said 
simply. 

“What?” she asked. 

Moore stared at her mournfully. 
“That the Hesper was lost,” he said. 

“Our ship!’ she whispered, aghast. 

“Wireless after midnight that wreckage 
had been found,” he went on. “She'd 
ha’ reached Honolulu this morning. 
They’re after us!” 

Angela caught the glimmer of dread in 
the man’s eyes. 

“Just like they went after the Equa- 
torial!” he continued. “I knew Haskell— 
the master of the Halifax. He laughed 
when they warned him. And he’s gone 
for good!” 
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Angela recalled instantly and vividly | 


the face of the commander of the Hesper. 
He had been an old crony of her father’s. 
And he was gone! 

“If they’d only give a fellow some 
warning,” Moore pursued. “But they 
don’t, except in a general way.” He faced 
her with a disconsolate expression. “TI 
shall have no sleep till we reach Hong- 
kong.” 

She spoke capably and to the point. 
“If they do anything—what do you ex- 
pect it will turn out to be?” 

Moore shook his head. ‘Fire or boiler 
room trouble or explosion or—most any- 
thing. And it is the height of the ty- 
phoon season, as well.” 

“I believe you are thoroughly fright- 
ened,” she said in scornful wonder. 

His grave troubled eyes met hers. 
“That doesn’t mean that I shan’t do. my 
work,” he said simply. 
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R a week, and until a brief halt at 

Honolulu was over and the Silver Lin- 
ing was once more on her way, it seemed 
to Angela that she spent her days and 
hours in listening and peering. Were she 
chatting on the hurricane deck with a 
group of passengers, and all was pleas- 
antry and laughter, her ear was attuned 
to catch the faintest murmur that might 
betray discord or the dropped word that 
might be the key to a conspiracy. Her 
nights were long, filled with suspicions 
and endless scrutinizing of all the day’s 
events. Yet nothing gave any hint that 
plot.or plan was doing. She decided that 
the matter was one of nerves and 
romptly threw off her cares. The Silver 
el was prosperously afloat, safe, on 
her way to China. But she found that 
Captain Moore resisted her attempts to 
lighten his mood. Instead of rejoicing 
that day after day saw them unevent- 
fully forward on their voyage, he dropped 
into a surlier and uglier temper. He 
avoided the decks filled with passengers 
and seemed to haunt the bridge un- 
ceasingly. When she approached him on 
the subject he was respectful but distant. 
He gave her to understand that she bore 
no responsibility, after all. He would 
always conclude his brief conversations 
by a gruff, “Leave it to me. It’s my 
business, Miss Barstow.” 

After a couple of days of this she aban- 
doned all attempts to lift the burden of 
despondency and allowed herself to be 
drawn further into the casual, friendly 
social activities of the first cabin. 

“{ don’t know what I could do if any- 
thing did happen,” she said to herself. 
“All I did was to show those old fogies in 
the office that there was nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

Yet she wakened unastonished, com- 
pletely master of every sense when she 
sat up in her berth in the small hours of 
the darkness and looked into Captain 
Moore’s face. 

“They got us,” he said succinctly, in a 
clear, untroubled tone. 

“Who?” she demanded. 

Moore smiled grimly. “I’m not sus- 
pecting anyone on my ship,” he replied. 

“What has happened?” she asked. 

“Both what we feared and what we 
didn’t count on,” he replied. “A fire in 
Number Two hold. A storm coming.” 

“How bad a fire?” she demanded, 
drawing her kimono closer about her 
throat. 

“All fires are bad at sea,’’ Moore said 
bluntly. “‘But it doesn’t seem beyond 
control. I have the steam turned on it. 
But the storm raises another question.” 

Angela met his keen eyes. “I remem- 
ber riding out a typhoon in these seas a 
few years ago with my father,” she said. 
“Ts it a typhoon coming?” 

The captain nodded. “You know the 
usual plan?” 

“T had a pretty thorough course in 
seamanship on father’s yacht,” she 
responded promptly. “Of course you are 
expected to run away from the storm— 
if possible.” 

“Exactly,” he replied. “That is the 
question: Is it possible to change our 
course and spend time avoiding the storm 
when there’s a fire burning under deck?” 

“We're still three days away from 
Hongkong?” she suggested. 

“I might make it in two with good 
weather,” he told her. 





_ Angela nodded capably. “T’ll join you 
in ten minutes.” 

In the chart room she found Moore and 
his chief officer in consultation. The 
officer was evidently disturbed out of his 
usual calm senses. She caught his nerv- 
ous, “It may be a matter of hours— 
better call for assistance.” 

“Miss Barstow is here,” the captain 
answered, turning to her. ‘Miss Bar- 
stow, I must come to a decision right 
away. We are twenty-four hours away 
from the nearest port. If we run away 
from this typhoon we shall have to give 
up hope of making any harbor for three 
more days. chief officer distrusts the 
fire in the hold. Now what shall I do? 
Run for port and buck the storm, with a 
fair chance of getting through by to- 
night, or shall I risk the fire’s getting out 
of hand and slip eastward again?” 

“Nobody knows how long a fire may 
smoulder, how soon it may go out nor at 
what minute it may blow the hatches 
off,” the chief officer remarked tensely. 

“And no vessel can be considered sea- 
worthy to fight a typhoon when there’s 
treachery hidden on her,” the captain 


added. 
NGELA looked at them, both strong 


men, with countenances denoting ex- 
poreees and steadfastness. There flooded 
ack all the memories of what her father 
had taught her about the sea and its 
dangers and its mystery. How had he 
guided himself in situations such as this? 
By what landmark had he corrected his 
course when all lay with him alone? She 
stood in the chart room, with the gray 
map of the Pacific spread before her, and 
the sound of the wind and sea about her, 
and listened if she might hear again some 
illuminating word that her father had 
spoken. She could recall nothing. She 
felt that she had wasted her life. She had 
spent the years of her youth careless of 
the day to come when she must know 
surely the true course. Now she could 
only stare at the two men and puzzle at 
the problem—with four hundred people 
asleep in perfect confidence that their 
ship would safely arrive. 

“You're the chief owner—and Captain 
Henry Barstow’s daughter,” Moore said 
in a low voice. 

Her eyes cleared. “I told you to sail,” 
she said. “I sent the Silver Lining to sea. 
Proceed to Hongkong.” 

Both men nodded. The chief officer 
glanced at the barometer, frowned, 
sniffed the damp air pouring in through 
the window and departed into the dark- 
ness. 

With a composed and matter-of-fact 
manner Captain Moore stepped out on 
the bridge. She heard his low voice say- 
ing to the watch officer, ““We are running 
into the path of a typhoon. We'll keep 
our course to Hongkong. I’m going down 
to have a look-see at the fire.” 

He, too, departed and Angela went 
down to her cabin feeling for the first 
time that she had spoken with due au- 
thority and set in motion forces that 
would change her world. She realized 
the bitterness of responsibility. 

“They will blame me if the Silver 
Lining 1s lost.” 

But she refused to yield her new-found 
scepter. 

The dawn brought her again to the 
chart room where Moore informed her 
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Good Luck Rubbers 
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The most important part in 
your canning equipment is the 
rubber ring which seals the jar. 
Cheap rings harden, shrink, 
crack and let in air, causing 
the fruit to spoil. 


e000 LpwoK 


with plenty of live, new gum, 
make a perfect seal, keeping out 
the air and germs which cause 
fermentation—the very best 
rubbers to use with the Cold 
Pack method taught by the 
U.S.Departmentof Agriculture. 


Send a 2c stamp for the new edition of our booklet 
**Good Luck in Preserving,” full instructions for 
canning by the Cold Pack method, and many celi- 
cious new recipes. If your dealer does not keep 
Good Luck Rubber Rings, send 10c in stamps for 
a sample dozen. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Dept. No. 6 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Kill The Hair Root | 


My methed is the only way to prevent the hair from 
growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Book- 
let free. Write today enclosing 2 stamps. We teach beauty 
culture. D. J. Mahler, 1451-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 
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Idle Wives Can’t Be Forced Into Real Work 


They are a burden to themselves and their families. Idle 
cash likewise is a burden, but it is the owner's fault if it 
is allowed to loaf. There are innumerable opportunities 
to put it to work throughout the West, in places where it 
will get neither lost nor stolen. We can’t help you if you 
have an idle wife, but we are prepared to put you in touch 
with lots of good jobs for idle money in many parts of the 
West. Tell your problem fully to the Financial Editor, 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, and ask him to tell you 
of Western safety-first investment opportunities. 
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A Christmas Gift 


That is Sure to Please 


No gift could be more pleasing 
to any mother, wife, sister or 
friend upon whom the respon- 
sibilities of housekeeping rest, 
than a new Bissell. 


BISSELL’S 


““Cyco”’ Ball-Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper 


makes sweeping simple, sanitary and 
easy. It requires no adjustment. No 
other cleaning device, at any cost, can 
take its place for the every day uses to 
which it is put. 

Made of the richest woods, hand pol- 
ished and with metal parts all nickeled, 
the Bissell makes a most appropriate 
and attractive Christmas gift. It will 
be a daily reminder of your thoughtful- 
ness for 10 years or more. 

The Bissell Carpet Sweeper sells for 
from $3.00 to $5.50. A trifle more in the 
West, South and in Canada. Vacuum 
sweepers $7.50 and $9.00. Sold by the 
best dealers everywhere. Booklet on 
request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 302, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices in 
the Worl 


Made in Canada, too 
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| conceal something in some innocent look- 
| ing package? A thin glass bottle of acid 


| that the fire was still smouldering behind 

| its bulkheads. This said, he merely 

| pointed to the southerly horizon up which 

| huge dark colored clouds boiled and 

| steamed, their higher edges gilded by the 
rising sun. 

“T hoped that the barometer would 
| continue to rise,” he remarked. “It is 
_ tumbling instead.” 

“Then we'll run right into the worst of 

it,” she murmured. 
“Probably,” was the reply. 
Angela watched the vecadiy increasing 
pallor of the sea as it rolled up from the 
tortured south. The clouds which threw 
their huge flamelike vapors towards the 
zenith seemed to emit a dull, ominous 
roar. The steamer tossed uneasily, now 
| and then dipping its bows deeply into an 

angry sea which twirled its crest into the 
restless air and whipped her face with 
stinging spray. Now to windward, now 
to leeward a gust of descending wind 
blackened the greenish gray expanse and 
drove a dark furrow athwart the swell. 
The beams of the sun shot here and there 
through the huge canyons in the moun- 
tainous clouds. 

The captain concluded his busy labors 
over the chart and joined her with alert 
step and calm demeanor. 

“We should get the first wind within 
the hour,” he said curtly. ‘The wireless 
operator has caught warnings sent out 
from the coast. We shall cross the path 
of the typhoon.” 

She turned and asked him simply, “I 
wonder whether any vessel that ran into 
the center of such a storm ever survived?” 

The captain glanced at the lowering 
sky and considered the question. “The 
say vessels have, Miss Barstow. Wit 
plenty of sea room and steering gear 
holding. There is a chance.” 


| Freer ag tucked her blowing hair be- 








neath her cap with a graceful move- 
| ment. “One thing is sure, we shan’t be 
| offered any help while the 5 ner blows,” 


she said. “It’s all in our hands.” 
“No help could come under any cir- 
cumstance,” Moore agreed. very 


| vessel at sea will be busy enough saving 
itself; those in port will be looking after 
their ground tackle and praying fe 
end. We will work through—if the fire 
doesn’t get away from us.” 

She gave the captain a steady look. 
“How did the fire start?” 

“That is the question,” he replied. 
“There are a thousand tons of miscel- 
laneous cargo in that hold, none of it 
subject to spontaneous combustion. But 
who knows whether some one didn’t 


that would break under a jar? A little 
battery connected to resistance wire? 
Miss Barstow, I’ve used the sea for thirty 
years, and nothing ever happens but 
what I say to myself, ‘Somebody may 
have left something to chance or bet on a 
misfortune, or gambled on luck.’ That’s 
my feeling. Now we know that Number 
Two hold has a fire in it. They found out 
at the pier that certain freight marked 
in a peculiar way seemed to be a warning 
or a signal. Other ships carrying that 
kind of stuff burned. Maybe the Hesper 
had a few packages marked that way. 
The Hesper is gone, they say.” Moore 


or the | 





wrinkled his eyelids irritably. “And all 
I can do now is to say to myself, ‘What 
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URRAY & LANMAN’S 
(The Original, Century-Old) : 
Florida Water 
It soothes the skin, 
cools the smart of \) 
sunburn, and leaves a most enjoy- 
able sense of comfort. After the 
bath its fragrance, clinging to the 
person, lends it an added charm. 
SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS 
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. Sample size mailed for six cemts in stamps. 
° Booklet, ‘Beauty and Health” sent on request. 
LANMAN & KEMP 
as 135 Water Street, New York 
DT 
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RR A ht 
man in what place is licking his lips when 
he thinks of the Silver Lining? And it 
may be accidental.” 

“The typhoon is accidental, anyway,” 
Angela said pene: 

“Yes, that’s in due course of business,” 
he said. 


HE peered over the bridge rail and saw 
S a few small groups of passengers bal- 
ancing themselves on the deck before the 
wheel house. They seemed perfectly 
indifferent to the display in the sky and 
only intent on the coming breakfast 
hour. When the gong rolled its summons 
they quickly scattered and vanished. 

“Funny!” she mused. “They don’t 
seem to scent any danger.” 

Moore nodded. ‘They mustn’t,” he 
said curtly. 

“Is it fair to them?” she demanded. 
“Here they are, on a steamer on fire, 
heading into atyphoon. You and I know 
that our chances of getting through are 
pretty slim. We don’t even warn them.” 

“Why should - we?” he demanded. 
“Whatever happens we have to stand the 
blame, Miss Barstow.” 

“IT like you to say that ‘we’,” she 
responded. 

- Captain Moore seemed on the point of 
answering. A gust of wind shrilled 
through the thin rigging, swept a huge 
volume of smoke from the funnels down 
ever them and the Silver Lining thudded 
her bows into a suddenly rising sea that 
made the deck planks leap. A second 
gust followed this, the sun went out be- 
hind a torn column of greenish cloud, the 
allid surface of the ocean darkened, a 
ae of white plumed sea monsters 
seemed to dash out of the northern 
obscurity. 

“Now, Miss Barstow, you’d better go 
down yourself,” Moore said. He gulped as 
the wind struck him, and finished his 
warning in gestures. The wind increased 
to an irresistible blast of damp air that 
seemed to take up the slack of every bolt 
and beam. A very high, thin note 
sounded in their ears, a continuous and 
biting vibration of incredible menace. An- 
gela dug her fingers into the rail and tried 
to breathe. It was out of the question. 

Presently a Chinese steward appeared, 
dripping and solicitous. To him she con- 
fided herself to be piloted below. By a 
miracle she found herself inside the after 
house and with her hand at last on the 
rail of the second cabin stairway. She 
went down, wondering at the stolidity 
of the dull men and women seated about 
the red clothed table under the swaying 
lamps. As she tottered through and en- 
tered a long alleyway she saw through 
open doors others huddled in their bunks, 
crouched on their knees amidst their 
tumbled baggage. An acrid feverish 

(Continued on page 92) 
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An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Seen m4 of those 
Anticipation ¢ °° 
personal service, or equipment,which 
may add to the passengers’ comfort, convenience 
or safety, is a responsibility which the Pullman 
Company for fifty years, has consistently fulfilled. 


In order that no improvement might be 
neglected, every practical suggestion is actually 
incorporated in a car under construction in our 
shops, and once a month these suggested im- 
provements are personally inspected by the 
Committee on Standards composed of the higher 
officials of the Company. 


The development of the sleeping car, the 
parlor car and the enclosed vestibule are charac- 
teristic steps in the constant advance made by 
the Pullman Company in the perfection of its 
equipment. To this end every new invention 
practical for Pullman car construction is carefully 
considered, and, if contributing to safety or con- 
venience is adapted to car requirements. 


Many of these improvements are of a highly 
technical nature and contribute chiefly to safety. 
Others result primarily in added comfort, or con- 
venience to passengers. All serve to anticipate 
the passengers’ requirements and meet the most 
exacting demands of the traveling public. 


























WE CANNOT TELL YOU HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


but we can tell you how 
Financial Editor, Sunset N 


to invest it in_safe Western securities with the highest possible yield. Write to 
A i Cal., and tell him your problem. The service is free. 


















W FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR means origin- 
ality in style, material, and manufacture at a 


price that gives maximum value to the wearer. 


E. ROSENFELD & CO., Baltimore and New York ~~ 
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Motoring and Good Roads 

































































one occasion we literally clung to the 
sheer slope and the narrow cut that 
served as leeway was of the sort to set one 
thinking. Dizzily below, rolled the tur- 
bulent Grande; the descent was abrupt; 
and though an imagination at such times 
is an awkward possession, I could not pre- 
vent my own from wandering as far as the 
band-brake and coming back to stir up 
a shiver or two. Stories of wagons hav- 
ing to be taken apart here by the team- 
sters in order to effect a passing came to 
mind, and what two opposing chauffeurs 
would do remained:a puzzler. 

We made camp that night in the sage- 
brush beyond Yampo. No; rattlers did 
not on any occasion invade our night 
privacy. For though there are rattle- 
snakes in Colorado, most of them seem 
to be in the pages of fiction and in the 
minds of certain tourist visitors hailing 
from eastward. How often we heard the 
query between these visitors: “See any 
rattlers?” and the ingenuous reply: “No; 
but we heard them often!” 

Ha! ha! The black locust is a waggish 
little chap; too bad he cannot enjoy his 
joke on unsuspecting human creatures. 





An early start up the mountain road in the 
chill morning with the growling stream 
far below us in the dark green valley 









Chugging Over and Through Colorado 


High and Low, through Sand and Snow, Along with Barking Betsy O 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


(Continued from page 25) 





But early in the morning we had an- 
other sort of visitor. Somewhere just 
over the border between sleeping and 
waking I saw an enormous black beetle 
mounting upon the tousled dome of the 
unconscious Frat. What old Coleoptera 
could want there was a mystery; his sole 
and only aim at the moment seemed to 
be “Excelsior!” But soon he became 
badly entangled, and Frat, coming half 
way out of his slumber, reached up sleepily 
and dislodged him. Five minutes later 
Coleoptera returned to the assault and 
again was shouldering his way through 
the hairy entanglements that defied him, 
and I realized the truth. He was a rove 
beetle, one of those beetle chaps that 
finds his life employment in burying the 
dead mice and squirrels and such small 
carrion as lies about on the ground. 
Doubtless our hard-shelled visitor had 
looked Frat over and decided that he 
ought to be buried, and now he was 
merely making a preliminary survey as‘it 
were of this, for him, rather herculean 
undertaking. 

Then Frat, recognizing that he was 
besieged, stirred, threw off his slumber- 
chains, reached up and clouted hard. 
Next he rose on his elbow, surveyed the 
prostrate Coleop—now on his back and 
gesticulating wildly with his legs—and 
then reaching down he seized a heavy 
shoe and smote his victim with the sole. 
Thwack! Whereupon there rose from 
that vile wretch of a beetle a stench to 
shame the collective plagues of Egypt. 
The very essence and quintessence of 
things dead were at his call. Frat, though 
blessed with a most rudimentary olfac- 
tory nerve, declared it positively fierce, 
and seized the shoe again; he beat the foe 
into fragments, ground him into the soil 
and covered the spot. But it was all use- 
less. Victorious even in defeat and death, 
the wretch smelled to heaven; so we made 
a bolt and got out, threw off the tarpaulin 
and let the dawn zephyrs work their 
sweetening influence. Henceforth this 
bivouac was referred to as Stink-beetle 
camp. 

We were on the move early—one soon 
learns the value of the cool mornings 
here. At Steamboat Springs we began to 
strike rumors of breakers ahead. 

“After you reach Craig and get out into 
the desert, you are going to get it rough!” 











—was the sum total of the consolatory 
advice we received. There seemed no 
other verdict; so after replenishing the 
sinews of locomotion and straightening 
a bent pedal or two, we set sail for Craig. 

Craig was what in the west they call 
the jumping-off place. Between this 
town and Vernal, Utah, lay the so-called 
desert; even our road-map was noticeably 
shy of committing itself here. After a 
session of third degree methods around 
the town we elicited that the roads were 
trails, that the water-holes were few and 
far between, that we must make seventy- 
five miles or more before reaching gaso- 
line, and as to sand, that nightmare to 
the man on two wheels, all assured us 
with a prepare-to-meet-your-god sort of 
grimness that we would be proficient in 
sand-riding long before we reached Ver- 
nal. What was equally to the point, they 
all agreed that we ought to consult Bill— 
the auto-stage-driver who was on that 
road daily. They said that he knew every 
foot of it—and he did. 

So after this interview and supper we 
set off. Five miles of good road he had 
said and we found it so; then we turned 


It was as easy and more manly to die 
looking for a spring than to give up 
and wait for one to come to us 
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WINTON 

















When you pass your friends out driving, who gives the 
first sign of recognition—you or they? Whose smile, nod, 





Cheed Car 


Prices range 


as low 

as $2800. 
Open Cars 
$2485 to 
S500. 





o you find yourself saluting friends who turn their 
heads—after you have gone by—in a vain effort to 
identify youP And can’t you imagine them asking, 

“Who was that?” without ever knowing. 


@ Ever stop to think that salutations are always paid to the 
owner of an individualized car—by the owners of look-alike 
carsP It’s true. 


@ The distinctive car identifies its owner wherever it goes. 
It belongs to a particular person, not to O. Anybody. You see 
it coming, and you know whose car it is. Of course, you salute 
your friend, but unless yours is also an individualized car, the 
recognition is not mutual: he is gone without knowing who 
you are. 


@ Why sink your identity in a commonplace, monotonous- 
looking car, when you can have the flower of motor car quality 
and a distinct exclusiveness that. precisely meets your personal 
taste by placing your order for a Winton Six? Our artists are 
at your service. Simply telephone or drop us a line. 


The Winton Company 
110 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A New 
Automobile 


for $ 1.00 


You can satunlly = og your old sutoehobile look 

like new and keep it that way a whole year for $1.00, 

or if you have a new automobile you can keep it 
looking new indefinitely with 


LUSTERALL 


The wonderful renewer of all painted and enameled surfaces 
There’s nothing else on the market like it. It is not merely 
a quick surface polish. It does not put on a finish, it brings 

out the latent brilliancy which absolutely no acids and 
wl = in the paint or can not injure even the 
varnish or enamel. It sup- finest piano finish. If you 
plies new life to the minute  arecritical about protecting and 
paint cells and makes re- preserving the factory finish on 
painting and revarnishing yourcar, you will use nothing on 


unnecessary. 


it but Lusterall. One application 
will keep your car like new three 





It is not a wax or dirt- to fourmonths. Each $1.00 can 






| atherin il. Lusteral] contains enough for four re- 
. — ga! 8 0 z finishes. You can do the work 
i ——~ ill pee te yourself in a few hours or drive 
-- — i wul not cr eck, crack or into any good garage and order a 
| Lusterall Company, : "~— “ bake and is not affected Lusterall refinish. 

1212 Hollingsworth Building, rq, by heat or cold, water Excellent proposition for live 





Los Angeles, Cal 


Enclosed is 25c for which please send me, pre- m 


finish Your Car.’ 
Name. (8) 


Address. 
SO GREE RNERET y MRMR e Se OO 








or mud. 


paid, sample can of Lusterall, sufficient to re- as 
finish my car once and booklet ‘‘How to Re- ' LUSTERALL COMPANY eget er 


It contains dealers. 



































Murphy's 
UNIVERNISH 


It is one varnish for a job, in- 
stead of two or three. It is one 
varnish for all kinds of jobs. 


It brushes freely, flows out 
smooth, and it does not thicken 
in the can nor clog the brush. 
In small cans if desired, 


MurphyVarnish Company _{Newarx 
Franklin nitrate penton: CHICAGO 




















You Can Hear ! 


Don’t say that it cannot be done—, Had Mr. 
Bell said that, there would have becn no telephones. 
I have shown over 265,000 dea. doy that they can 
hear distinctly and have thousands of grateful letters 
from them, mainly because I said to them what I now 
say to you—**My company does not want a cent from 
you until you know that the Acous ticon will make you 
hear.”” Just send aline and say ‘‘I = try the Acous- 
ticon.”” We will immedia send you. paid, the 


191 Z Acousticon for 








bona FREE TRIAL Expense 


After you have given it any test that you choose, Expense 
fs entirely for you to whether e you will keep or return it--at 





least you will know whet ether you are ng the hundreds o; 
thousands of foetuaate © nes to whom it does restore norma’ 
hearing. And i +e have 6 cost you no! pr age --nota eent. 


WA WARNING! rect shou’é wot x = fiberal at 
io mol 

instrument tor the dest unt you bene leant 

The ACOUSTICON has improvements and patented baste. 
which cannot be duplicated. no matter Foet ron have tried 
convince yourea|t-you slonerte dgcide-  Auarees 
convine “Zoasione 
if you oe rouraal "4 RNER, Pres.. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 1369 Candler Bidg., New York 
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into a stretch of rounding knolls and 
tackled the road that to a motorcyclist 
perhaps is the worst: the sandy trail in 
the sagebrush. One cannot ride in the 
sandy rut, nor ride out of it; the front tire 
with devilish persistency tries to climb 
out and so skids drunkenly from side to 
side. It is impossible to balance on two 
tires; the rider must get down his feet and 
flail and drag them in a most ludicrous 
gait—a cross between an_ intoxicated 
walk and an old woman’s hop, step and 
jump. Anything. is fair in this fight as 
long as he keeps his steed on her feet and 
keeps moving—ahead. A few miles an 
hour is as much as even a hardened rider 
cares to make in such going. It is a 
gruelling game; but if it develops aches 
and pains faster than any other known 
form of athletics, it at least is an almost 
positive cure for dyspepsia and insomnia. 

We made five miles of it. During that 
hour we lived to the full the strenuous 
life; but there were some compensations. 
We had come in this lonely land to the 
home of the sage grouse and jack-rabbits, 
and they were good company. Also we 
met a team of mules. At sight of us these 
long-eared chaps stopped short in deep 
contemplation and studied us hard. So 


| did the driver; it was evident that our 


rough and tumble manner of progression 
was as unfamiliar to him as to his mules, 
and he grinned broadly. I was wondering 


| hotly whether he was going to have the 


grace to give me even my slender side of 
the trail, when—Presto! I had it all! 
The outfit went from the way as though 
blown out and headed for the mountains. 
The frightful expletives and exhortations 
coming from the driver were of little 
avail. He had quit grinning; at least he 
sounded like a man in deadly earnest— 
but the very best he could do was to 
swerve his sky-hopping conveyance a 
little, and doubtless he came back to the 
trail within a mile or two. 

For the first time the road seemed to 
have lost its charm. And indeed it was a 
fight now all the time; next day renewed 
hostilities with the sandy way. It was 
hot, calm and silent, and the superlative 
of each. When we choked our motors 
and halted for breath the heat rose from 


| the earth like the radiation from a box- 


stove; the dust hung suspended in a 
golden fog behind us—on this account we 
had to ride widely separated—and the 
silence lay so dead that it was oppressive, 
and our eardrums tingled to the tune of 
fairy bells. Yet even in this lonely land 
we found living things to hearten us. 
Magpies, ravens, a dove or two, and some 
sage thrashers and sparrows were noted, 
and the raptorial chaps were out in force. 
Several little red sparrow hawks were 
routed from perches by the trail; a vul- 
ture or two observed us from on high; and 
on one occasion we watched a hawk with 
great bluff and to-do chasing a golden 
eagle. 

Cedar Spring was somewhere in our 
way but the trail had forked three or four 
times and now we were not even sure that 
we were steering for our port. But we 
kept going; for as Frat said, it was as easy 
and more manly to die on the road looking 
for a spring than to give up and wait for 
one to come to us. All the other Colorado 
heroes that we could recall in the books 
who had been forced (by the authors) to 
wrestle with grim and thirsty death in the 
dry lands, had always fought very hard. 
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What’s the Meaning 
When One Tire Sells 





Three More? 


A year ago, we began to advise car owners to 
‘try out one Quaker against one, two or three 
other makes.”’ 


True, this was a long shot, but we knew that 
the ‘‘one Quaker’’ would give a good account 
of itself, so we consistently followed the one- 
tire-sale policy. And Quakers have won their 


market. 


The users who tried one Quaker—three months, 
six months or a year ago—are now using 
Quakers on all four wheels. 


Today, mileage records of 7,000, 10,000, 12,000 
and more miles reach us in every day’s mail— 
these reports from those ‘‘one-Quaker’’ trials 
of the past twelve months. 


You, too, will make this 
“one-Quaker’” test, some 
day. But why not begin 
this saving, now? 


Ask the Quaker Dealer 
for a copy of “*5,000 
PLUS,” or write 


direct to the factory. 
Address Sales Division. 








Quaker City 
Rubber Co. 
Factories: 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 


182 West Lake St. 211 Wood St. 207 Fulton St. 


30 Years in the Mechanical Rubber Goods business 
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Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
He turned and fired almost in the face of his pursuer 


A Soldier Horse 


Pranic minutes at a killing gallop—a stab of fire splitting the night— 


Drawn by W. Herbert Dunton 


a biting pain ran up his bridle-arm. He turned and shot three times, 

and shouted to his horse: “‘ One more little spurt, one more jump, 
one more if it kills you, and I reckon it will.” 
“Troop Horse Number One” is the story of an aristocrat of an army horse, 
written by an army man—a story for every one who lovesasound, loyal horse. 
It is one of nine short stories in the Christmas Scribner’s—an issue rich 
with color and handsome in illustration—a fitting background for such 
notable features as James Whitcomb Riley’s charming little story, 
“Grandfather,” and Henry van Dyke’s inspiring poem, ‘“‘ War-Music.” 


A Gwwe-and- Take Offer 


Give Scribner’s for 1917 to two of your friends and take the first four numbers for your- 
self—all for $7. A card announcing your gift will reach your friends on Christmas 
morning and the magazine itself will renew your greetings to them twelve times 
through the year. Mail your check with their addresses—and yours—TO-DAY. 


Scribner’s Magazine 
for Christmas 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, Importers, Booksellers 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York City. 
Fleet Street, London, England. Established 1846 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
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So we emulated the heroic example and 
tore away. Now that I have different 
perspective, I feel that there was nothing 
else for it; a clump of sage or a dwarfed 
juniper even at its best is a poor stopping- 
place. 

At last! In a hollow below us, the 

rounded end of a canyon, a dozen white- 
faced cattle were standing in a patch of 
green grass. Water glistened; the hill- 
sides were dotted with dark tree-clumps; 
we knew now that we were right. In 
very short order we took possession, then 
found the source at the canyon-head 
where a deep hole lay dark and cold. 
Ah! If any man wish to know the true 
value of a spring and a real appreciation 
of spring water, let him turn not to the 
much-sung rill of the wood or mountain 
with all its poetry, but rather to the deep 
fountain of the desert land—even Cedar 
Spring. 
- Of all the qualifying adjectives—not 
even barring expletives and anathemas— 
that have been applied to these dry, hot 
lands, there is one that to the outsider at 
least who invades here can never grow 
trite: it is a thirsty land. Fierce and un- 
conquerable was the passion for liquids 
we possessed and although we drank 
copiously we were satisfied but for the 
minute. Sundown found us_ with 
droughty throats and with canteens al- 
most empty again fighting down a wide, 
hazy valley, when three homestead shacks 
in the distance loomed over the sage- 
brush and gave us a little fresh vim. But 
though we tried each in turn, all three 
premises proved deserted. The first had 
a concrete well but the dribble of water 
was fragrant with decomposing mice; the 
second well had dead mice but no water, 
and the third place had no well. 

So we went on again; and just at dusk 
we came to a spot on a rounding knoll 
where a large space, much tramped with 
stock and showing the remains of little 
fires, marked a camping-ground. In a 
sharp cut below, a patch of light was re- 
flected—Twelve-mile Spring. Yet when 
we went down the much-worn cattle- 
trail we found the walls of the cut and the 
soil even at the water’s edge glistening 
white with an incrustation that said in 
large letters: Alkali, Beware! And yet 
we drank a little of it; it was at least wet— 
and we paid the price. For that assort- 
ment of mineral though not bad to the 
taste, had in it more sly malignancy, more 
anti-slumber potency than any brew that 
ever was concocted in witch’s charmed 
cauldron. 

Another dawn song of the coyotes, 
another wondrous sunrise and whispering 
of desert voices, another sagebrush fire 
and short-course breakfast and then we 
took to the sand-trail. Although sand 
gave place to clay later it was a dreary 
forsaken land until, early in the after- 
noon, towering far "ahead to the north- 
west burst out a glistening snowy moun- 
tain-top—a peak in the Uintas far off in 
Utah. Through that still air—there was 
not a cloud, no sound but tingling silence 
—we seemed again to see off into blue 
infinity, and distance to have lost its 
power. Then below it against the many- 
colored hills flanking the valley we saw a 
spot of greenery, the bright unnatural 
verdure that is not native here but must 
be transplanted—the K ranch. Here we 





stayed under the big poplars long enough 
to have a chat with the stage-driver (he 
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Not only-a better battery-but 


backei by Prest-O-Lite Service 














A Better Battery— 
A Greater Service 


Your storage battery should have 
two vital features 





Power, to give life and energy— 
good lights and quick starts. 


Service, to insure the complete 
satisfaction of the user—no matter 
where you may be. 

The Prest-O-Lite Battery is the result 
of years of effort, by the world’s oldest 
and largest automobile lighting organiza- 
tion, to produce a battery that would 
better answer these needs of the motorist. 


Its remarkable power and stability have 
been proved—on the cars of hundreds of 
thousands of motorists. More than 
300,000 will be used by manufacturers on 
the cars of 1917. 


Prest-O-Lite ‘Service includes a large 
chain of Direct Factory Branches—more 
than all other battery makers combined 
—and in addition, special service stations 
in other cities, towns and villages. 


No matter what make of car you drive, 
you are cordially invited to visit any of 
these Prest-O-Lite Battery Service Sta- 
tions for free inspection and service as 


often as you wish. 


When you need a new battery for your 
car, remember there is a Prest-O-Lite Bat- 
tery of correct size—and it will give you 


superior service and satisfaction. 


ThePrest-O-LiteCo., Inc. 


U. S. Main Office & Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Main Office & Factory, Merritton, Ont. 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES—ATLAanNtT«, 
Battrimore, Boston, BurraLo, Cuicaco, Crncin- 
NATI, CLEVELAND, Datias, DAVENPORT, DENVER, 
Des Mornes, Detroit, INDIANAPOLIS, JACKSON- 
VILLE, Kansas Crry, Los ANGELES, Mempuis, 
Mitwavker, MINNEAPOLIS, New YorK, Omana, 
PHILADELPHIA, PirrspurGuH, St. Louris, St. Paut, 
San ANTONIO, SAN FRANcISCcO, SEATTLE, SYRACUSE, 


WINNIPEG. 





—and Special Prest-O-Lite Battery 
Service Stations Everywhere. 
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BILTMORE 


NEW YORK 


Vanderbilt and Madison Avenues, 43rd and 44th Sts. 


















ARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 

OF NEW YORK’S HOTELS, IN 
THE CENTER OF THE SHOPPING 
AND THEATRICAL ACTIVITIES. 







Special Features 









NEW SUPPER ROOM—NOW OPEN WITH 
MONSIEUR MAURICE 


AND 


MISS FLORENCE WALTON 


Beginning the Season of Sunday Night Concerts. 
Ice Gardens open for Skating December Ist. 
Biltmore Friday Morning Concerts now in vogue. 

The Restaurants, Cafes, Grill, Banquet Rooms, 
Supper and Dancing Rooms, unique in themselves. 












JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
PRESIDENT 














had passed us on the road the previous 
day when we turned aside at Maybell), 
then we sped off over the dustiest roads 
in the state, bound for Jensen and Vernal, 
Utah. The roads were more traveled 
now, graduated from the two-rut sand- 
trail into the dust and chuckhole class, 
and we at least had more room to flail 
about. But onward was the word— 
down through strange, bare hills of won- 
drous colored clay, along the Green river, 
over the bridge and through the little 
town of Jensen—and soon Colorado, My 
Lady Changeable, with all her moods and 
strange ways and loveliness, fell behind 
into the blue haze that ever enshrouds 


her. 





‘““Give Us This Bay 
Our Daily Ship’’ 


(Continued from page 40) 


Australia. The schooner made the trip 
in fifty days, half the usual sailing time, 
even though the engines were not oper- 
ated at full speed. a earned $60,000 on 
the trip and che expenses are estimated at 
$15,000, leaving a nice fat surplus for the 
owners. 

Even before this forerunner of the fleet 
left the ways, a dozen shipbuilders around 
San Francisco bay, along the Columbia 
river and on Puget Sound had seen a 
great white light. At present there are 
probably sixty auxiliary power schooners 
under construction on the Pacific Coast. 
From Portland to Astoria twenty fore- 
and-afters have been laid down on the 
banks of the Columbia; on Puget Sound 
thirty motor vessels of this type are un- 
der way or contracted for, and at Oakland, 
San Francisco and in southern California 
a dozen more will scun be launched. They 
are badly needed; the largest and best of 
the deep-waisted steam schooner, vessels 
hitherto peculiar to the lumber trade 
along the Pacific Coast, have quietly es- 
caped through the Canal and have been 
earning Croesus profits for their owners, 
leaving the lumber industry almost with- 
out tonnage. 

The duration of the shipbuilding boom 
depends entirely upon the continued 
prosperity of the world’s shipping trade. 
Peace will, of course, put an immediate 
end to the swollen war-time profits by 
releasing the immense belligerent tonnage 
now tied up or commandeered for war 
purposes, but peace cannot at once fill 
the depleted ranks of the belligerent mer- 
chant marines. For at least two years 
Pacific Coast shipyards are certain of all 
the contracts they can handle at high 
prices. And for a far longer period mer- 
chant vessels are assured of high charter 
and freight rates since the world’s ship- 
building industry has been almost at a 
standstill for two years while losses have 
been abnormally heavy. 

Since the Civil War the outlook for the 
rapid upbuilding of the American mer- 
chant marine has never been more favor- 
able than it is at the present moment. 
Throughout the world the cost per ton of 
new ships has gone up until today ships 





can be built cheaper in American ship- 
yards than in the European plants. The 
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Engineer Thomas Loftus of the 
“Twentieth Century Limited,” 
New, York Central Lines He 


. carries a Hamilton Watch. 
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Engineer James Bailey of “The 
Olympian,” Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Ratway. He carries 
a Hamilton’ Watch. 
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Engineer Lewts.C. Henry of the 
“Broadway Limited,” Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad He carnes a 

Hamilton Watch Watch. 


Engineer Wm. S. Hair of the 
“Santa Fe De Luxe,” Santa Fe 
Railroad. He carries a Hamilton 








Four Famous Trains “” and the 
Eamous Watch That Times Them 


It’s just as easy for you to have accurate time as it is for these railroad men. It’s 
easier in fact, for your watch doesn’t get the constant vibration their watches have 
to stand. These men carry Hamilton watches adjusted to temperature and adjusted 
to keep time in five different positions. It is safe to say that any engineer on a fast 


train carries a 21-jewel timekeeper. 


Railroad men buy watches built for accuracy 
and durability, and these men made the Hamilton 
Watch famous. 

The Hamilton Watch combines the supreme 
qualities—accuracy, beauty and durability. 

Railroad men and jewelers will endorse the 
Hamilton Watch— every Hamilton. There are no 
low-grade Hamiltons—no Hamiltons with less than 
17 jewels—no Hamiitons that are not properly ad- 
justed before leaving the factory —no Hamiltons 
that are not guaranteed to give complete satisfac- 
tion to the user. 

The name Hamilton stands for a fine watch. We 
are in the fine watch business exclusively. All the 


material, all the machines, all the skill in our fac- 
tory, is devoted to making watches that will keep 
time. 

Remember this when you buy a watch. 

Over 75% of the value of a fine watch is invisible, 
It is the time and care and skill employed in putting 
it together, and in making the minute final adjust- 
ments, that constitute the difference between a fine 
watch movement and one which merely looks like 
it. 

The story of the Hamilton will enable you to ap- 
preciate the good points of a high-grade watch. It 
will give you an accurate knowledge of what to look 
for in buying. 


Aamilton Watch 


**The Watch of Railroad Accuracy’’ 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book —“ The Timekeeper’’ 


ny 
9 Wy 


Let us send you a copy of this book. It illustrates and describes all Hamilton 
models for men and women and is full of interesting watch information. Th 
lowest-priced Hamilton is a movement alone for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada). The 
highest-priced Hamilton is our Masterpiece at $150.00 in 18k heavy 
‘old case. Other Hamiltons at $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $55.00, $80.00, 
110.00, etc. All have Hamilton accuracy, beauty and durability. 
Hamiltons are made in many models—in cased watches, 
and movements alone which can be fitted to your watch case. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Dept. 2 
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Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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O over your Christmas 

list. Forthosetowhom 

you wish to give something 
that combines good taste, 

| beauty and utility, what can 
approach a Waterman’s 
}Ideal Fountain Pen? It 
lasts for years, perpetuating 
}the Christmas sentiment, 
and moreand more empha- 

| sizing its value as an article 
| of everyday convenience. 


ij At Best Dealers Everywhere 


Plain finish or beautifully 
|| mounted gold and silver hold- 
| ers, inall sizesand styles. What- 
| ever you wish to pay, little or 

much, you can give the gen- 
| uine Waterman’s Ideal, recog- 
|) nized the world over as the 
| standard fountain pen. 


Write for Illustrated Gift Folder 
and Introduction Card to Dealer 
Self-filling, Safety, Pocket or Reg- 

] ular types—$2.50, $4.00, $5.00, up to 
$150.00. Exchanged after Christmas 
to suit any hand. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
Broadway, New York 
1 Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 
Montreal 
Buenos Aires 
London 








Dainty 
Gift Box 


















Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 
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GOING WEST OR GOING EAST 


whichever way you are headed our Service Bureau is in a positio 
to help you with information Write to Editor Service B 


Good memory is absolutely 
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greatest obstacle encountered by the 
American ship owner, the high cost of 
| the ship itself, has been removed at one 
At the same time the cost of 
operating foreign ships has gone up until 


“Save the Citrus Groves’ 





stroke. 


it is close to the American level, and 


charter rates have increased until almost 


any old hulk able to float can pay its way, 
no matter under which flag it travels. 
Considering the immense profits made by 
American capital during the last eighteen 
months, considering present and future 
prospects of the shipping industry, con- 
sidering the eternal and incessant clamor 
for a great American merchant marine 
which has been dinning in the American 
ear for lo, these many years, it would 
seem that the unemploye d surplus capital 
of the United States would now with a 
tremendous rush seek the outlet to the 
sea. 

Strange to’ say, this is not the case. 
The bulk of the American shipyards are 
today busy on orders placed in this coun- 
try by foreign firms. Norway, Holland, 
F rance, Denmark and other countries are 
paying top prices for ships built in Ameri- 
can yards while American companies are 
barely placing enough orders to fill cur- 
rent requirements without looking to 
future needs at all. What is more, many 
American firms owning ships, old or new, 
have taken advantage of the voracious 
demand for vessels at high prices to sell 
out, so that relatively speaking the mer- 
chant marine of the United States is 
retrogressing. Though the disadvantages 


| of allowing foreigners to do our mariné 


carrying trade for us have been abun- 
dantly demonstrated during the past two 
years, though bonanza profits are filling 
the coffers of all the world’s shipping 
companies, though remunerative rates 
are practically assured for years to come, 
yet American capital declines to go be- 
yond the safety line of the three-mile 
limit. While little Norway is pouring 
scores of millions into new ships to be 


| operated under the Norwegian flag, the 


Stars and Stripes are taken down the 
moment the completed vessel leaves 
American shipyards. 

What is the answer? Will the govern- 
ment have to go into the shipping busi- 
ness? Apparently there is no stronger 
argument for government ownership and 
operation of steamship lines than the 
apathy and indifference of American 
capital during a period when the world’s 
shipping business is on the tiptop crest 
of the prosperity wave. 


Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

In commenting on the very excellent 
editorial in the Chic ago Tribune entitled 
“Nobody Home in California,” I want 
to say that we of the East can readily un- 
derstand why Mr. Wilson did not deem 
it worth his while to visit the Exposition, 
nor to pay California a preélection visit. 
He knew there was “Nobody Home in 
California.” Had Mr. Hughes made the 
esses earlier, he might have treated 
C alifornia as she should be, and that is, 
ignoring her. 

Your number with the plaintive wail 
comes to mind 
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SUNSET SERVICE BUREAU 


is a department conducted as an aid to Sunset readers 
in supplying complete and reliable information about 
the West. The service is free... Can we serve you in 
any way? 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO 
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“High Quality’ Preparations: the Standards for 136 Years. 
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CHOICE RECIPE BOOK SENT FREE 
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at this time. The cry went out when 
California saw protection for her fruit 
groves was being cut. Did she vote for 
protection now? 

After the war we may all learn that if 
our citrus fruits for breakfast, salad oils 
and olives for luncheon, and wines for 
dinner, were put on the free list, it would 
reduce the cost of living somewhat. Did 
California vote for protection? 

California cries about her. “Japanese 
invasion,” and every once in a while we 
wonder whether the Japanese trouble will, 
or will not, precipitate a war. Did Cali- 
fornia vote f the man who would make 
it possible to carry on a war to protect 
her? , } 

California wants her southern border 
protected, and has indorsed the lax for- 
eign policy that has brought on, to a great 
extent, the present situation in Mexican 
affairs. She has indorsed the policies of 
our President, “too proud to fight,” our 
President who has installed. Josephus 
Daniels at the head of our Navy, and 
appointed Newton Baker to the position 
of Secretary of War! 

She has proven herself un-American in 
turning down the man who stood for ade- 
quate preparedness in order that we 
might demand protection for Americans 
on foreign soil. 

True Americanism is still to be found 
in the East. We have not forgotten that 
this is America—and that is what Cali- 
fornia has forgotten in going so far as to 
desert the old party that held our Union 


together. California—the state that has 
always indorsed all things American— 
stood aside on November seventh when 
she should have remembered that she is 
part of our Union; she did not remember 
on that day that this is, after all, still 
America! 

I have been a devoted reader of SUNSET 
Magazine for years, and an admirer of all 
things Western, but why devote time to 
reading matter that treats almost wholly 
of un-American sections? 

If the above will enable only a small 
number of Westerners to see themselves 
as Easterners see them, the foregoing 
shall have served its purpose. 

Frances S. SETTE. 


Bellota, California. 
Allow me to express my appreciation 
of what you are doing, and trying to do, 
in the field of fiction and magazine-mak- 
ing generally,—also in the way of adver- 
tising our Western country by stating 
facts and figures in place of the rosy hued 
imaginative flights formerly fed to the 
“effete” Easterner by divers and sundry 
advertising and colonizing agencies. In 

short, a “Native Son” thanks you. 
ArtHur Morcan Yocum. 


New Albany, Indiana. 
The Sunset is undoubtedly rendering 
the people of both the East and the West 
a great service both by its timely articles 
and Service Bureau department infor- 
mation. J. H. AsHABRANNER. 








Shakespeare Year in Cactus Center 
By Arthur Chapman 


Down here in Cactus Center there are many men called Bill, 

And of course they lean to Shakespeare, as most namesakes allus will; 
So when the schoolma*?am mentioned that we'd better git in line 

For a Shakespeare celebration, there was many thought it fine. 

She planned “three days of revels, based on three selected plays,” 
But she oughter left it aces, ’stead of stretchin’ it to trays, 

As it chanced one day was plenty to reveal the painful fact 

That Elizabethan drammer wasn’t built for us to act. 


We left things to the schoolma’am, who reads Shakespeare by the bale, 
And she says: “‘First comes a readin’ from this play: “Ihe Winter’s Tale’.’ 
And she picks out Pecos Johnson for the role of Father Time, 

And the clown is Monty Murphy, who is good at spoutin’ rhyme. 

The part of Autolycus she deals out to Greasewood Bill, 

And she beckons to Bear Hawkins and remarks: ‘““The part you'll fill 

Is that darling, dear old shepherd who, amid the storm-swept wild, 
Picks up the little bundle that turns out to be a child.” 


We started in reheéarsin’ and all things was goin’ fine 

Till Bear Hawkins, as the shepherd, wouldn’t read a single line, 
And when the teacher asks him what has seemed to go amiss 
He orates on his grievance, and his language runs like this: 
“There is lots of parts in Shakespeare that I would rather play. 
I'll dig the grave in ‘Hamlet,’ or anything you say, 

But, lady, I am balkin’, ’cause you’ve hurt my pride a heap, 
Askin’ me, a cattle puncher, to purtend he’s herdin’ sheep!” 


Well, there was some ainongst us who contended Bear was right, 

And there was sev’ral others who averred he warn’t polite; 

And almost ’fore we knowed it we'd forgot Bill Shakespeare’s stuff 

And had staged a Wild West drammer that was mighty real and rough. 
There was weapons drawed, permisc’us, and we fought from Poker Bill’s 
To the forkin’ of the stage road in the Cactus Center hills; 

And, because of many wounded and the teacher’s nerves upset, 

Our Shakespeare celebration ain’t gone down in hist’ry yet! 


’ 
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DELICIOUS 
CHOCOLATE CREAM DROPS 


Soak 12 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 
2 tablespoonfuls cold water 5 minutes. Mix 2 
cups granulated sugar and 44 teaspoonful 
cream of tartar together; add 12 eupcold water 
and boil untilsyrup is clear. Stir soaked gela- 
tine through syrup quickly and turn in a pan 
to cool, but donot scrape pan. When partially 



























cool add 1 teaspoonful peppermint (scant meas- 
ure) or vanilla, and beat until creamy and stiff 
enough to form in centres. Place small pieces 
of confectioners dipping chocolate over hot 
water until melted. Remove and drop centres 
one at a time into chocolate and place on a 


paraffine paper. 

HIS year make candy for home 

use or put up gift boxes for your 
friends, Here are two good candy 
recipes, There are many more in 
ourbook, as wellasrecipesforJellies, 
Desserts, Salads, and a wholesome, 
easily digested CHRISTMAS PLUM 
PUDDING, which would,be a treat 
for your Christmas dinner. 


NOX 
SPARKLING GELATINE@ 


CHRISTMAS DAINTIES 


Soak 2 envelopes Knox Acidulated Gelatine 
in 1 cup cold water 5 minutes. Add 19 cups 
boiling water, When dissolved, add 4 curs 
granulated sugar and boil slowly for 15 min- 
utes. Divide into 2 equal parts. When some- 


what cooled, add to 1 part 42 teaspoonful of 
Co] 

Q 

> 
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the Lemon Flavoring found in separate en- 
velope, dissolved in 1 tablespoonful water, 
and 1 tablespoonful lemon extract. To the 
other part add 12 teaspoonful extract of cloves, 
and color with the pink color. Pour into 
shallow tins that have been dipped in*cold 
water. Let stand over night; turn out and 
cut into squares. Rollin fine granulated: or 
powdered sugar and let stand to crystallize. 
Vary by using different flavors and colors, 
and adding chopped nuts, dates or figs. 


FREE 
Our RECIPE BOOK will be 


sent for your grocer’s name, 


SN 






KnoxGelatineCo.,Inc. 


415 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y, 















“I Defy Wrinkles” 


You toe can have a clear, fresh 
and youthful complexion 
every morning 
NO MASSAGE NEEDED 
Malvina Cream, works 
over night with Nature. 
Apply at bedtime and 
wash off next morning. 













: 42 Yearsas a Toilet Necessity 
Established 1874 

Takes sting out of sunburn, 

quickly removes tan, heals 


chapped hands, restores flabby 
muscles, prevents pimples, 
freckles, sallew skin. 


Ass 7 Ichthyol Soap 25e, Malvina 
\ Cream 50c, Malvina Lotion 50c, 
All druggists; or sent postpaid on re- , 
ceipt of price. Send for testimenials. 
= PROF. I. HUBERT, TOLEDO, ONIO. J 
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| HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND 


Near the shores of attractive Lake Merritt 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE 
On the beautiful bay of Monterey 























| HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO 


Just across the bay from San Diego 








| en Racket 


are indispensable parts of the equipment for your 
winter in sunny California. The links and tennis 
courts are smooth, the ball room floors are waxed, 
* Peacock Alley” in the world-famous resorts and 
hotels beneath palm and orange is filling with the 
gorgeous winter plumage of the fashionable world. 
The hoofs of the polo ponies are thundering over the 
turf. From sun-flooded beach to pine-crowned 
crest comes the call of ever changing pleasure. Make 
your reservations for your California tour now. 
You will meet everybody you know. And don't 
forget to ship your car early. 


For detailed information address the managers of the hotels on these 
pages or write to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, San Francisco, Cal. 











ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LO 


Overlooking the beautiful San Gabriel Valley 


HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA i 


A playground of fashion—a home of comfort 
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HOTEL BARBARA WORTH, EL CENTRO, CAL. 
In the Heart of the Imperial Valley, the American Egypt 


HOTEL U.S. GRANT, SAN DIEGO 
On the tropical plaza of the Exposition City 





cele Bathing Suit 


For motoring information, for rates, reservations 
and descriptive booklets write fully to the 
managers of these greatest and best of California's 


world-famous hotels : 
Hotel U.S. Grant, San Diego, Cal. 
J. H. Holmes, Gen. Mgr. 


Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Cal. 
Carl Stanley, Manager 


Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, Cal. 


James Woods, Gen. Mgr. 


Hotel Van Nuys, Los Angeles, Cal. 
A. J. Pederson, Manager 


Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 
Carl Sword, Manager 


Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Vernon Goodwin, Manager 


Hotel Barbara Worth, El Centro, Cal. 
A. L. Richmond, Proprietor and Manager 


Hotel Green, Pasadena, Cal. 
D. M. Linnard, Manager 


Alpine Tavern, Mt. Lowe, Cal. 
C. H. Burnett, Manager 


Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, Cal. 
J. J. Hernan, Manager 











HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 
The social center of Southern California 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific 





nown the world over for its service 


HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES | 
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(" Here follow timely and 


the 





interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. 
Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
@ The announcentents of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


West, its lands and industries. 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. 


The Sunset Country 


the 
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country served by Sunset Magazine. 
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Save the Babies 
Make Big Money 


One of the urgent problems of 
modern city life is the provision 
for pure, clean, sterile milk. Goat’s 
milk has been proven to be the 
nearest approach to mother’s milk 
for infants and children, a source of 
strength and protection to in- 
valids, and a delicious milk for 
general domestic use. The free- 
dom of the goat from tuberculosis 
is a well known fact. 

Monterey county, California, is 
pioneering in the project of supply- 
ing both the fresh and the evapo- 
rated unsweetened goat’s milk to 
supply a demand of unlimited ex- 
tent. The market afforded in- 
cludes the children’s hospitals and 
every home in which there is a 
growing child or an invalid. The 
profit is large and constant. 

The Salinas Valley, Monterey 
County, California, with its rolling 
hillside ranges, interspersed with 
alfalfa flats, forms ideal feeding 
grounds for herds of milch goats. 
Numerous streams afford an ample 
supply of water the year around. 
This section of the county has al- 
ways been one of large holdings but 
recently there have been thousands 
of acres made accessible at prices 
that are most reasonable. There 
is a portion for you. Write for 
illustrated literature to 


MONTEREY COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 






































































Luther Burbank Chose Sonoma 
County as a Workshop— 


because he could carry out his experiments 
without climatic drawback, because the soil was 
rich and adaptable to every sort of plant growth 
and because he could expect perfection. 


Jack London Chose Sonoma 
County as a Home— 


because of its beauty. He had seen the world, 
but when he chose a place for his own home he 
selected this paradise. 


Sonoma County has the earliest producing apple 
district in America; has the largest berry patches 
in California; contains some of the largest poultry 
ranches in the country; is a leading prune ship- 
ping center and is without superior in the United 
States for cherries, pears, hops, grapes and gen- 
eral farming. 

Ten acres will provide for the average family'and 
an energetic man can take care of this land with- 
out outside assistance. 

If you really want to know of the opportunities 
awaiting you here, write for further information 
and free literature to 


Sonoma County Development Board 
SANTA ROSA, CAL. 








The following general questions and answers 


Farm-Hands in Alaska 


Q. Kindly give information in regards 
to Alaska as to climate, land values, em- 
ployment, especially in farming and min- 
ing, also the best time of year to go. The 
above information is desired by a young 
single man who 1s tired of the trenches of 
modern life.—F.B.W., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A. We very much fear that if you went 
to Alaska without knowledge of condi- 
tions there and in the hope of ‘obtaining 
agricultural employment you would find 
yourself “in the trenches” much deeper 
and wetter than any you have known in 
Philadelphia. In the greater part of 
Alaska, essentially pioneer conditions 
prevail and settlement has been largely 
confined to the vicinity of the mining 
camps. It takes a strong, rough and 
hardened man to adapt himself to these 
conditions that are so different from any- 
thing that you have known. This life 
may seem romantic from afar, particu- 
larly so if you have seen the moving pic- 
tures of “The Spoilers,” but in reality 
you would be doomed to very keen disap- 
pointment. The days of golden oppor- 
tunity in Alaska are gone with the past 
and day labor in a mine is hardly more 
attractive there than it is in a Pennsyl- 
vania coal mine. To be sure the wages 
are somewhat higher, but the cost of liv- 
ing is higher, too. Let us repeat again 
that you would find the lot of a mine 
worker in Alaska not very far removed 
from the trenches that you wish to escape. 

The agricultural dev elopment of Alaska 
has been very slow in the past and in the 
future it can only proceed slowly with the 
growth of population and with general 
industrial expansion. There is a vast 
territory that is open to the homesteader 
in tracts of 320 acres. All of this land is 

















more or less heavily wooded, which means 
heavy initial expense for clearing. When 
the trees have been removed a great part 
of the ground is still covered with a heavy 
moss and in most locations the ground 
will remain frozen all summer if this moss 
is not removed. When this expensively 
prepared ground is ready for planting 
there is a very small variety of crops that 
can be grown, owing to the very short 
growing season.. In the more favored 
localities berries, some fruits, potatoes, 
vegetables, and field crops, such as winter 
wheat and rye, can be grown. But the 
only markets for these products are the 
locally populated districts which are, of 
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are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 


Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


course, very limited. The expense of 
transportation is so high that no outside 
shipments have been attempted. On the 
Coast islands some successful attempts 
have been made in stock raising, but this 
development has been entirely in the 
hands of the Government Experiment 
Station. From this you may draw your 
own conclusions as to the chances of ob- 
taining farm work in Alaska. 

There are three quite distinct zones of 
climate in Alaska. ‘The coastal region ly- 
ing adjacent to the Pacific ocean has a 
comparatively mild climate with very 
heavy precipitation (50 to 190 inches). 

he inland region, which lies beyond the 
Coast mountains, has a very much more 
severe, but semi-arid climate. The sum- 
mers are short and warm and the winters 
are very long and cold. In the northern 
zone typically arctic conditions obtain. 
In almost all of these very cold parts of 
Alaska the extreme dryness makes the 
low temperatures very bearable. 

Anyone who is interested in Alaska can 
obtain a very interesting pamphlet called 
“General Information Regarding The 
Territory of Alaska” from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Extravagant Promises 


Q. A certain firm has offered me a 
tract of land in central California. They 
have divided a ranch into ten and twenty- 
acre tracts and are planting them to two- 
year-old olive trees, forty trees to the 
acre. They are asking $200 per acre set 
to trees and state that an association 
composed of owners will care for the trees 
until they come into bearing, irrigating 
and replacing any trees that die, etc. This 
is not in their contract. The association 
is to get the use of the land for farming 
purposes for taking care of the tracts. 

hey claim that after the grove is five 
years old it will yield three tons to the 
acre and increase as it grows older. And 
at the price of $100 per ton would net an 
income of $3000 on ten acres. I am ask- 
ing your opinion on the soundness of this 
proposition and this section for olive 
growing.—J. F. B., Tucson, Ariz. 


A. We do not know anything about 
the standing of the firm. But judging 
from your own description of the proposi- 
tion they are offering, we would be in- 
clined to advise you, if not to keep aw 
from it altogether, to at least go face 
ingly cautiously. 
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In the first place discount all verbal and 
implied agreements. You say that “they 
state’ that an association of owners will 
take care of the land until it has come into 
bearing, but that this condition is not a 
part of the contract. This in itself sounds 
very suspicious. In going into an under- 
taking of this kind it is only the part of 
common sense to have an unequivocal 
written contract. Even that is none too 
good a guarantee, but it is much better 
than the vague promises of promoters. 
The whole idea of an association of ab- 
sentee and partial owners taking care of 
the land does not seem at all feasible to 
us. Such things rarely work out in prac- 
tice. 

Now let us examine the statements 
that you attribute to them in regard to 
the yield and revenue of an olive orchard. 
Such unjustifiable claims would imme- 
diately compromise the good faith of their 
whole plan in our eyes. It is ridiculous 
to assume that a grove five or six years 
old will produce three tons of olives to the 
acre. An olive orchard might at some 
stage of its life produce three tons to the 
acre, but it would be hardly coming into 
bearing in five years. Only the very 
largest and finest grades of olives bring as 
high a price as $100 per ton. You could 
not possibly expect to get such a price for 
the orchard run of an olive grove. When 
you assume that 10 acres at these figures 
(which are out of the question) would 
produce a net income of $3000 2 year you 
utterly disregard all expense of produc- 
tion. Any company that would make 
such unguarded and exaggerated state- 
ments should be scrutinized very closely. 

The land and climatic conditions in the 
vicinity are very well adapted to the cul- 
ture of olives. The price of $200 per acre 
is not too high for good olive land, but 
you should investigate the water rights, 
contracts, titles and soil conditions of the 
land offered for sale by this company very 
thoroughly. : 


Two Husky Men With $2000 


Q. I have read with interest your 
answer to P. I. K. of Santa Cruz, Cal., 
telling of the chances of getting home- 
stead land, in the October issue of the 
SunseT MaGazineE and must say that it 
is not very encouraging. 

Now I am thinking along those same 
lines, but have no family depending on 
me, and have a good pardner. Our idea 
is to find a place where in time things will 
take a definite shape. We are without 
doubt of a romantic turn of mind, but to 
make your way in the world you must see 
romance in your work if you succeed, but 
all in all I think we are able to hold our 
own, having experience in most all kinds 
of work. 

We have done a lot of roaming and 
have decided to settle down. Desolate 
places, far from transportation, and such 
inconveniences have no terrors for us if a 
living can be made. Can’t you offer us 
a little encouragement at all? How about 
the Burns and Le Grande district, also 
The Dalles? If it can’t be farming, can 
sheep raising be made profitable in time? 
Our capital to start is in round numbers 
about $2000.—J. P. R., U. S. S. Ozark, 
Boston Navy Yarp. 

_A. Your case seems to be somewhat 
different from that of most of the people 
who write to the Service Bureau asking 








Early 
garden truck 
brings big 
returns in 
the near-by 
markets 
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Can You Do As Well As The 


Sacramento County Farmer? 


The chief difference between Sacramento County and other farming 
districts, particularly in the East and Middlewest, is that here 
Nature tries to outdo herself to aid the farmer. The Sacramento 
farmer farms with the elements, not against them. Everything is in 
his favor—rich soil, splendid climate, an abundance of water. 


The Sacramento farmer is not bound down by climatic conditions to 
a few ordinary crops. He can grow what suits his fancy, from barley 
to rice, from apples to oranges, from onions to olives, from straw- 
berries to figs. 

The accompanying table prepared by Fred C. Brosius, Deputy 
County Horticultural Commissioner of Sacramento County, shows 
average profits from some of the crops grown in this county: 


Product Average Profit Product Average Profit 
Mg anicdece bu weagewes $ 25to$ 40 Oranges ....$100 to $200 
pO RR eee $100 to $200 Olives ae $100 to $300 
PMS « h oscvtinks cvtawad $ 75to$200 Lemons $150 to $400 
BE So deveceecaveceawed $ 75 to$150 Grape Fruit or Pomelloes. .$100 to $300 
| SRR OREN R Te ree $ 45to$ 90 Plums....... ...$100 to $250 
Beets (sugar).............. $ 40 to$ 80 Prunes (dried). $100 to $400 
II, oo os aiscns consenee $ 75to$200 Pears $150 to $500 

Bc onccae ose . .$100 to $200 Peaches $ 75 to $200 


...$ 75 to $225 Rice.. . ee 30 to $ 50 
...$ 60to$ 75 Strawberries...............$100 to $400 
..$ 50to $150 Walnuts..... ...++e.- $100 to $250 


ig 
Grapes (table) . 





Grapes (wine) ...... 
Grapes (raisin) 


Do the crops which you are raising bring you as much profit? 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; has an 
area of 988 square miles, most of which is farm land; has an abundance 
of water for irrigation purposes, both river supply and underground; 
competitive rail and water transportation, which makes low shipping 
rates possible; the very best of schools and social life that could be 
desired; splendid paved highways to every part of the County. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of 
farming interests you and ask us all the questions you 
want answered. We have special investigators, farm 
advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Coos Bay 
Country 


Western Oregon 


The Coos Bay Country offers more 
to the prospective settler than any 
other section of Western Oregon. 
Dairying, general farming, lumbering, 
coal mining, ship building, manufac- 
turing and cheese making are the 
principal industries. 


Coos Bay and vicinity has 17 cream- 
eries and cheese factories and in 1914 
shipped 1,252,000 lbs. of butter and 
cheese and 2,320,000 Ibs. of condensed 
milk. The grass is green the year 
around. Only about one third of the 
dairy lands are developed. 


There is also much room for the 
general farmer who desires to raise 
some cattle, hogs and fruit and market 
vegetables. Potatoes, celery, cabbage, 
cauliflower and similar vegetables 
grow vigorously and without irriga- 
tion and fertilization. 


There is over 50 billion feet of stand- 
ing timber in the Coos Bay Country 
and more than 400 square miles under- 
laid with coal. 


The transportation facilities of this 
section of Oregon are excellent and 
bring the Coos Bay Country near to 
the markets of the world. 


If you are interested in this 
section of Western Oregon, 
write for free illustrated book- 
let “Coos Bay Country.” 


JOHN M. SCOTT 
General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
LINES 


us to tell them where they can find Gov- 
ernment land that will afford them all the 
comforts of modern rural life. You have 
| no one dependent upon you, you have 
some capital, and you evidently know 
something of the rougher sides of life. 
But even so, we would not advise you to 
try to find a homestead that would come 
to be of some value. To be sure, you 
might find land on which you could make 
a living of a rather meager sort, but you 
can rest assured that most of the good 
land has been taken up. 

The appetite of the free land hunter is, 
| in the very nature of things, becoming 
| more and more rapacious. There is con- 
stantly less land and continually more 
people who want to get away from the 
drudgery of modern industrial life. This 
can be seen by the way people flock to any 
new land that is being opened to entry. 
Quite often such land has been held worth- 
less by settlers who have had a chance to 
file on it years ago, but when it is reopened 
far greater numbers of people than it can 
possibly support are awaiting breathlessly 
to enter upon it. Many of these people, 
| who consider themselves lucky to get 
some of the land, can at best only exist 
and many others are bound to fail. With 
such a demand there is little danger of any 
free land of value being overlooked. It 
all has something the matter with it; it 
lacks water, it lacks soil depth, it lacks 
| markets, or it lacks something equally 
| necessary, or you may be sure that it 
would not be free. 

Now, two strong young men who are 
not afraid to work with their hands, and 
who have $2000 ought to be able to do far 
better than homesteading in either Oregon, 
western Washington or northern Cali- 
fornia. Many people have gone into Ore- 
| gon, as they have in other Western states, 
| and have bought more land than they can 
| profitably use. They have bitten off 

more than they can chew and are glad to 
get rid of part of it on easy terms. You 
could get partially cleared land that in 
time would prove to be good farming 
land for from ’$35 to $50 an acre. Such 
land quite near markets and centers of 
population would naturally be higher 
priced. You would have to expect to 
work hard for small returns at first, but 
if you did not try to handle more land 
than you could make a go of you would 
soon begin to see your way clear to hav- 
ing a good farm in a good farming country. 
You would be a whole lot better off than 
if you had 160 acres of homestead land at 
the end of the earth. The districts that 
you mention in Oregon are all good, 
many others are equally as good.’ We 
will not try to tell you just where to go, 
but by looking around you should be able 
to find some bargains. 

Sheep raising 1s one of the big industries 
of Oregon, being carried on most exten- 
sively in the eastern part of the state 
w here i it is drier and where general farm- 
ing is not so profitable. But almost all 
farmers have a few sheep, allowing them 
to range on their uncleared and fallow 
land. They must be fed to some extent in 
winter. If you wanted to go into this 
business exclusively you would have to 
get a pretty large area of rough grazing 
land. You could no doubt get this land a 
good way from a railroad for not more than 
$10 an acre. Some flat land would be 























required to raise feed for your sheep dur- 
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Rail and Auto 


Detour Between 


BOWIE AND MARICOPA 
ON 
Sunset Route 
To the EAST or WEST 


120 Miles Through Oldest America 


Between 


Globe and Phoenix 


Wonderful Roosevelt Dam 


lendid automobile highway 
eam a land of fantastic mountain 
peaks, deep-cleft canyons and gro- 
tesque cactus gardens—a land of 
legendry and romance, aglow with 
color. suapecer at The Lodge (near 
Roosevelt Dam) for black bass fishing 
in Roosevelt Lake and trip to ancient 
Tonto Cliff Dwellings. 

Fare, Rail and Auto Detour, $15 00. 
With stopover at Roosevelt Dam, 
$20.00 (to holders of through S. P. 
tickets between Deming, N. M., and 
Yuma, Ariz.) 


Through Standard Sleeper 


Between 


EL PASO and GLOBE 


Sunday, Tuesday and Friday 
rom either terminal 


Through Standard Sleeper 


Between 


PHOENIX and LOS ANGELES 
DAILY 


from either terminal 


Ask Agents for Apache Trail Folder 
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Whichever of these opportunities you 
might decide upon we would strongly 
advise your obtaining work on some ranch 
in the district that you choose. Stick at 
this work for some time and see whether 
you like farm work, and at the same time 
jearn something about farming and local 
conditions. 


Stock Raising in New Mexico 


Q. I would be very glad to know about 
land in New Mexico, especially around 
Las Vegas. Is it a good place for stock 
raising and what is the price of land there? 

Will you tell me what part of New Mex- 
ico you consider best for stock raising for 
anyone with capital and what kind of a 
climate? I would be greatly obliged for 
the above information.—H. T. B., Coat- 
INGA, CAL. 


A. In order to say what part of New 
Mexico is most favorable for the raising 
of stock, one would have to know in what 
branch of the industry you wished to 
engage. All the irrigated valleys are 
st able for raising and feeding stock, but 
are more particularly suited to dairy hus- 
bandry. Cattle, sheep and horses do well 
on the ranges in all parts of the state. 
Owing to the mildness of its climate the 
southern part of the state is considered 
the best calf raising district; that is, a 
larger proportion of the calves live. Here 
there will rarely be a season when calves 
will be lost because of the severity of the 
weather. 
Mexico, particularly the central and 
western portions, is mountainous and has 
a much greater elevation. But even here, 
where the winters are more rigorous, 
stock raising is the principal industry and 
some of the finest cattle and sheep come 
from these districts. 

Las Vegas is the center of a large irri- 
gable and dry-farming district where 
stock raising has been carried on exten- 
sively for years. The tendency here, as 
in other places, has been toward the 
abandonment of large grazing areas in 
favor of the more intensive feeding meth- 
ods. When water is to be had, alfalfa is 
grown, but without water various kinds 
of canes are raised and made available 
for feeding by the use of the silo. How- 
ever, in the rougher and more mountain- 
ous regions grazing is still in vogue. 

In our opinion the only way one could 
obtain such land is by buying out some- 
one who is already established in the 
stock business. We are told by realt 
agents in Las Vegas that there are pie 
home ranches in the government forest 
reserve which can be bought for as little 
as $1500. This is, of course, without im- 

rovements or cattle. Such land could 
* used as a “home ranch” and the gov- 
ernment land depended upon for range. 

The conditions under which the gov- 
ernment allows cattle to be grazed in the 
Forest Reserve are as follows: The Dis- 
trict Forester in charge of grazing in each 
reserve determines the number of cattle 
that the range is capabie of supporting. 
When this number has been fixed, per- 
mits are issued to three classes of ranch 
owners, who can take advantage of this 
opportunity. The class given first prefer- 
ence are the ranchers living on the reserve 
who have grazed their cattle there before 
the formation of the reserve. When the 
needs of this class have been satisfied, 
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Somewhere the Sun is Shining 


Somewhere Life is Worth While 





Health 


Fontana, California 


Wealth 


Fontana, California 


Happiness 


Fontana, California 


References 


References as to the stability, integrity and 
reliability of this company are made as 


follows: 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 


First National Bank, Rialto, California. 
San Bernardino National Bank, San Bernar- 


dino, California. 


Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, California. 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Los 


Angeles, California. 


NTANA BOOKLET an 


A Fontana Sunkist Home 


“TI made up my mind to never again endure the cold 
and disagreeable Eastern Winters or hot humid 
Summers,” is the common expression of Fontana 
settlers. The clear blue skies and miles of evergreen 
citrus fruit trees laden with oranges, lemons and 
grapefruit are a source of wonderment to the new 
arrival. 


You can own a Fontana “Sunkist”’ grove (oranges, 
lemons or grapefruit) on any of the following plans: 


1. You can purchase on agreeable terms, a three, 
four or five year old grove of 5 acres or more and we 
will care for it until you can arrange your affairs to 


LIVE at Fontana. 


2. You can come out at once and follow the success - 
ful Fontana Poultry Plan of raising chickens in units 
of 500 or more to keep you going while the trees are 
growing up to the full bearing age. You will be sur- 
prised to find how easy this is done. 


LIVE the year round in the charm of Sunny 
Southern California—where most of your time is 
spent outdcors. The groves grow night and day and 
you devote a part of your time in directing Nature 
to produce wealth for you with the full satisfac- 
tion of a yearly income—not subject to the whip 
or whim of a “‘boss’—and just as ready to serve 
you when old as young. 


It’s Highway All the Way on Three High- 
ways to FONTANA. 


Center of the Largest Orange Groves in 
the World. 


Los Angeles 52 Miles West 
San Bernardino 9 Miles East 


Riverside 11 Miles South 


‘ Three. Railroads 
Pacific Electric—Santa Fe—Southern Pacific 


Wouldn’t it be a good plan to tear out this page NOW? Write a letter requesting 


us to send the F 
purse and future plans. 


Los Angeles Office: 
210 Merchants National Bank 


Building 


a definite proposition that will fit your 


Fontana Land Company 


14,000 Acres Under Cultivation 


FONTANA, CALIFORNIA 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
from HAWAII 


A GIFT THAT IS DIFFERENT 


A present that will surprise and please your friends 
or any member of your family. 


an UKULEL 


A sweet-toned instrument which 
requires no knowledge of music to 
enable anyone to play. 

Our “Personal Instruction” book 
teackes you -to play without a 
teacher. 

Pleasure and entertainment as 
soon as instrument is received. 


A Word of Warning 
All UKULELES are not made of 
genuine Hawaiian Koa-Wood, the 
wood that. produces sweet melod- 
lous tones. 


In buying pemember that 


L. NUNES, UKULELES 


are Hand-made of genuine Koa- 
Wood from Hawaii. 


Special $8 
Early Holiday Offer i 


If we receive your order or deposit 
for Christmas reservation before 
December 1, 1916, we'will send 
1 Genuine L. Nunes Hand-made Koa- 
Wood Ukulele...................... $8.00 
1 Extra Fine Canvas Ukulele Case.... 1.50 
1 Personal Instruction Book contain- 
ing all chords and several songs..... 1.00 
2 Ukulele solos (newest songs)........ .50 
Total $11.00 
Above outfit complete sent upon receipt of 
$8, or sent C. O. D. for examination. 


SEND COUPON FOR SAMPLE OF KOA-WOOD bens for picture 





GEO. J. BIRKEL CO. 

Angeles, Cal. Steinway Dealers INO. 1 BYRNE 
Gentlemen: Please send FREE sample of Koa-Wood Taffic Manager, 
from Hawaii, also your catalogue of Hawaiian Musical AT& e 
Instruments. Los Angeles, Cal. 
MR Assen ondocs soekha busiwwsn ses iseestcaake 
MMS on hs axe teusonsiuatetenssosuceeeress 























Mask Mr. Foster 


TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE 


Supplies without charge or fees accurate and timely information about 
travel anywhere and about Schools. Mr. Foster has opened offices in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles where inquiries from tourists or residents 
will receive careful and considerate attention. You are invited to 


Ask, Mr. Foster 

San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 
The ANGELUS HOTEL 

kas Angeles | J. W. ROBINSON CO. STORE 


Indianapolis, L. S. Ayres & Ce. ; Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co. ; Atlantic City, Michigan Ave. and Boardwalk in front of Hotel 
Dennis; New York, Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave., 38th St. ; Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. ; St. Louis, Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney Co.; Cleveland, The Higbee Co.; Minneapolis, L. S. Donaldson; Philadelphia, Ackers, Chestnut and 12 Sts. ; 
' Denver, Daniels & Fisher Stores; New Orleans, Hotel Grunewald; Washington, 503 14th St.; Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. ; 
9 other offices in Florida and Cuba; Bretten Woods, N. H., The Mount Washington Hotel; M h Vt., The Equinox 
House; Portsmouth, N. H., The Wentworth Hotel. 
Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 

















Send stamp with mail inquiry. Ward G. Foster, General Manager 
HOTEL LEIGHTON, Los Angeles 
| European and American Plan Special rates — 
| Rates $1.50 per day and up f by week or month 


CAR 











other owners on the reserve are given the 
grazing privilege. If there is still room 
for more cattle, ranchers outside of the 
reserve can drive their cattle on the gov- 
ernment land for the summer. Owing to 
the improved methods of the Forest 
Department this has come to be a very 
valuable privilege, for which a charge is 
made of not over soc per head per year. 

These small ranches that we have 
mentioned would seem to be a very at- 
tractive proposition if it were not for the 
problem of winter feeding. Some time 
during the year stock has to be fed ani 
this can only be done with forage of som 
kind grown on cultivated ground. 

Before buying anything you shoul 
look into these problems thoroughly 
This implies both experience and know! 
edge of local conditions on your part and 
this, we take it, you have not had. Unde: 
these circumstances you should get ir 
touch with the Department of Anima! 
Husbandry at the New Mexico College 
of Agriculture, State College, New 
Mexico, before deciding upon anything. 


Wants to Grow Silkworms 


Q. I would appreciate very much any 
information and data you could give me 
in regard to the silk worm and the silk 
worm industry in Califernia. If possible 
I would like to know how one would go 
about engaging in this industry, even in a 
small way, with a view to further develop- 
ment. Thanking you for the courtesy, 
I am—J. C., ALAMEDA, CAL. 


A. Silk worms have been grown in a 
more or less experimental way in Cali- 
fornia for many years. There are many 
parts of the state where conditions are 
almost ideal for the growing of silk. But 
up to the present time the industry has 
not been developed because the basic 
economic conditions were not favorable. 
Under present methods silk worm grow- 
ing can only be carried on with the cheap- 
est of labor. In the countries where there 
has been any extensive growth of the in- 
dustry the cost of labor is a little more 
than 25c per day. It can be readily seen 
that these conditions would make Cali- 
fornia competition difficult. So long as 
the profits from other kinds of farming 
remain what they are, it is hardly to be 
expected that the growing of silk worms 
should increase unless the labor-cost 
problem can be solved. 

The only hope for the industry in this 
state is that more efficient methods of 
production can be devised. This has 
often been the case and has made the 
more highly paid labor of America able to 
compete on an equal footing with the ill 
paid European or Oriental labor. The 
University of California has conducted 
experiments with this end in mind, but 
as yet no hopeful results have been at- 
tained. In these experiments they have 
hoped to find a cheaper food for the worms 
and a less expensive method of handling. 
They have endeavored to develop a silk 
worm that will thrive on some plant pro- 
ducing more tons of leaves to the acre 
than the mulberry, which has been em- 
ployed as food for the worms exclusively 
heretofore. 
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Our Hyphenated 


Claus 


By Eunice Ward 


American? Is he? Say, Mummy, 
is he?” 

“Dear me, Dickey, I don’t 
know,” said his mother, who was ab- 
sored in matching ribbon. 

“Can I ask him?” 

“Vi-m-m,” answered his mother ab- 
sently. 

Santa Claus, clad in a red fur-trimmed 
coat and cap, was.standing at the door of 
the shop distributing Christmas balloons 
to the juvenile shoppers. He turned his 
joliy blue eyes on Dickey as the youngster 
put the question in a manner that was as 
good an imitation of his mother’s as he 
could manage. 

‘Mr. Santa Claus, will you kindly tell 
me if you are an American?” 

“Sure an’ oi am, thin,” was the hearty 
response. “Oi’ve been a good American 
for wan year an’ tin months and oi’ve got 
me papers to prove it.” 

“My father’s an American and so am 
I,” said Dickey. ‘“You—you don’t seem 
to talk quite just like us,” he added deli- 
cately. 

“Ah, now,” said Santa Claus persua- 
sively, “oi’ll be askin’, wud oi be givin’ 
away American balloons to American boys 
if of wasn’t an American meself? Now, 
this boy, he knows oi’m an American,” 
indicating the door-boy. ‘ 

“Sure, Mike,” said the door-boy with a 
grin, swinging the door wide for Dickey’s 
mother who, her mind still on ribbon, 
caught her son by the hand and hurried 
him out of the store. , 

Somehow Santa Claus’s logic was not 
quite convincing to Dickey and, a little 
later, seeing the old gentleman keeping 
guard over a large iron pot under a sign 
“Christmas Dinner for the Salvation 
Army Home,” he broke away from his 
mother and repeated the question. 

Santa Claus shook with laughter just 
as though he had stepped out of “The 
Night Before Christmas,” and gave the 
little boy’s chin a gentle tweak. 

“Ach, mein kind, sure-lee I am Ameri- 
can already. I haf a long time in zees 
countree been and for seex years I haf ze 
vote had.” 

“But weren’t you always American?” 
asked Dickey, puzzled by the difference 
in voice and accent of what was appar- 
ently the same round and ruddy old man. 
But he lost the answer, for at this moment 
his mother recaptured him with a view to 
crossing the street. 


Ss Mummy, is Santa Claus an 


A LITTLE further along on the oppo- 
‘& site sidewalk was Santa Claus again, 
still wearing a red fur-trimmed coat but 
grown mysteriously taller and thinner 
and bearing a banner on which were the 


words “Good Cheer Market. Christmas 


Eve Special. Turkeys 22c per Lb.” 
Dickey, who was too anxious to dis- 
cover Santa Claus’s nationality to note 
any sudden changes in his appearance, 
ran up to him. 

“Please, I didn’t quite understand 
you,” he said hurriedly. “Are you an 
American? Are you?” 

“Si, signor,” replied Santa Claus, look- 
ing down at him with dreamy dark eyes. 

“Excuse me,” repeated Dickey, “‘are 
you an American?” 

“Si, signor,” replied the saint again, his 
white teeth showing through his beard ina 
broad smile as he made Dickey a low bow. 

“Please,” said Dickey, “mother’s wait- 
ing and I’m in such a hurry. Are you—” 

“He says ‘yes,’ dear,” interrupted 
Dickey’s mother, taking the little boy’s 
hand again. ‘We must run along if we 
are to have time tosee the Christmas tree.” 

Seeing the Christmas tree in the toy de- 
partment of the largest store in town was 
the only thing that reconciled Dickey to 
an afternoon of matching ribbon. It was 
as tall as the ceiling, bright with colored 
electric lights and sparkling with gold and 
silver tinsel. It was surrounded by a 
group of admiring children (not to men- 
tion equally admiring grown people) and 
at its base stood a little Santa Claus with- 
out balloon, pot or banner but holding a 
red wand tipped by a shimmering golden 
star. He was a very fat saint, almost too 
fat for his height and with a face that 
seemed too thin for his great beard, but 
his eyes were quick and kind and rested 
on the little boy very pleasantly. Dickey, 
who was almost discouraged, went close 
to the platform and asked in a whisper 
too low to be heard by the people about: 

“Santa Claus, please tell me; are you 
an American?” 

Santa Claus rested his long wand on the 
floor and bent down. 

“Parrrdon?” Then seeing a troubled 
look on the boy’s face he added: “Le 
petit monsieur weesh to say—what?” 

“T don’t believe you are an American— 
not like Daddy and Mummy and Wash- 
ington and me,” said Dickey, trying to 
keep the tears back. Santa Claus saw 
them, however, and bending still further, 
patted him on the shoulder. 

“Mais oui—yes, I am American. Soon 
I vote like ze papa. Viola, I spik ze 
Americain, n’est ce pas? Sure!” 


“Daddy,” said Dickey that night after 
recounting his experiences to his father, 
“do you think Santa Claus is really an 
American?” 

“TI think from what you tell me,” re- 
plied Daddy, “that he must be a Cosmo- 
politan.” 

“A Cos-mo-pol-i-tan,” repeated Dickey. 
“Tl ask him that next year.” 
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RAVELERS Checks are 
safe, convenient, econom- 
ical. 


But Wells Fargo Checks mean 
service, too. ‘The traveler 
who carries them secures title 
to the assistance of the wide- 
spread Wells Fargo organiza- 
tion. 











They are sold in denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50, $100 
or $200, at apremium of one- 
half cent on each dollar, with 
a minimum charge of ten 
cents. 

Wells Fargo Express Service is 
immediate, personal and safe. Use 
it for your packages. 


WELLS FARGO 
Yravelers Checks 


Ash the nearest agent or send to 51 Broadway, 
New York, for booklet, **Travel Funds.’” 
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CALIFORNIA’S 


GIFT your Frunps 








SUTHERLAND FRUIT CO. 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 








Everyone appreciates a souvenir from The Golden State. 
Your family or your friends will welcome a box of 


EXTRA FANCY “FAMOUS 
BANNER BRAND ORANGES” 


Freshly picked, packed and expressed upon receipt of 
your order from the best orange groves of California. 


“Banner Brand” Oranges are far superior to the ordinary 
variety. One box invariably brings your order for more. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER ,° 


Souvenir Box (prepaid) $1.00 | .* 
Half Size (prepaid) - $3.75 y 
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“RADIOLITE” 
STRAP WATCH 








The “RADIOLITE?” Strap 
Watch has become an institu- 
tion. Its popularity among our 
boys at the border, as well as 
in the armies in Europe, has 
given it a tremendous vogue 
with motorists, campers, and 
all other out-door people. 


To the convenience of the 
wrist watch—the dial always 
in view—is added the con- 
venience of the glow dial, 
which tells time at night as 
well as in the daytime. 


The hands and figures of the 
“RADIOLITE” watches are 
coated with a new substance 
called “RADIOLITE”, the 
light-giving property of which 
comes from genuine radium 
in minute quantities. 


There are three other “RADIO- 
LITES” besides the Strap Watch: 
the regular “RADIOLITE”, $2.00; 
the “RADIOLITE” Two-in-One, 
$2.25; and the Waterbury “RADIO- 
LITE”, $4.00, which is our thin, 
handsome Waterbury model with the 
glow dial feature. 








Ingersoll Reliance 


The first seven-jewel, bridge-model watch 
to sell for anything like the price. Wit 
snap case, $3.00; with screw case, $3.50; in 
ten-year gold-filled case, $6.00. 











A Real Christmas 


(Continued from page 17) 


It was decided that the output should 
be in dozen lots. Modern factory meth- 
ods were inaugurated. The stock man 
got out the bill of lumber required for 
each lot of toys. The table saw, band 
saw, jointer and lathe foremen looked 
after the machine work. Tinsmiths and 
blacksmiths did the metal work. Still 
other groups performed the assembling, 
painting, staining and decorating. 


Enthusiasm was the dominant spirit in 
the shop, and when Christmas eve came 
several hundred new boy-made toys were 
ready for distribution and_ thirty-six 
young disciples of Santa Claus left the 
shop, each laden with sleds, carts, doll 
furniture, games etc., in great variety. 

he experiences of these two years have 
ae Christmas a new significance to the 
oys and girls of the Washington School. 





A Compass Correction 


(Continued from page 71) 


odor was in the air. A very old, thin man 
in a skull cap glanced up from the book 
he held far from his eyes and glared at 
her with an expression of contempt. 
“Sight-seeing in the slums,” he rasped 
malignantly, and went back to his read- 


ing. 

Angela halted and peered back at this 
figure, who did not know that the 
steamer was lost, who maintained (while 
the disaster matured) a rigid and sour 
determination not to be put upon, not to 
be patronized by ladies from the first 
saloon. She wondered what he was read- 
ing, and how he would meet his end. 
Would he turn down a page at the last, as 
much as to say, “I shall resume the book 
when this pother is over?” 

The alleyway widened, skirted the 
galley and debouched into the maindeck 
quarters of the crew. An ear-ringed fel- 
low in a splashed apron peeled potatoes 
into a bucket held between his knees 
while he sat in a corner and braced him- 
self to the pitch and lurch of the deck. 
She observed that the man did not glance 
up. He thumbed the potatoes firmly and 
steadily, twirling the peelings into a 
second bucket. 


A FEW steps more and she came to a 
barrier with a big sign painted on it 
forbidding passage. Beyond this she 
heard the sound of pumps thudding, of 
water swishing across planks, of steam 
reverberating into a space. 

“The captain is in there, Miss Bar- 
stow,” the chief engineer said quietly in 
her ear as he hurried by. 

“T must see him!” she said. 

The chief glanced quizzically at her, 
cocked an eyebrow and opened the rough 
door. She stepped in. The door closed 
and was locked behind her. 

For a moment she breathed through 
her handkerchief, leaning back against 
the temporary bulkhead. Then she dis- 
tinguished the man she sought among a 
little group who stood at pause about a 
jerking hose that curled its way over the 
deck and vanished through a hole in the 
steel wall. Moore seemed thoughtful, 
inattentive. 

When she caught his eye he leaped back 
to her with an angry shout. ‘What are 
you doing here?” 

She laid one hand on his sleeve. “I 
smell smoke in the second cabin,” she 
said. 

Moore was apparently desolated. He 


shook his head. “That ends it,” he 
groaned. “I thought I had it smothered.” 
“Ts there nothing can be done?” she 


demanded. 
Moore stared at her. “Yes,” he 
croaked. “It’s a choice. Either burning 


to death or drowning. I might flood the 
fire out.” 

Angela’s fingers tightened on his arm. 
*How?”’ 

Moore explained bluntly. He would 
raise the forward hatches and let the 
breaking seas pour into the hold. “A 
few moments would drown the fire,” he 
remarked. “If it can be drowned. And 
a few more moments would send us to 
the bottom.” 

“Do it,” she said quietly. 

Moore scowled. “You know what 
happens when you fill a vessel’s hold up 
with water like that? In good weather 
she gets a bad list. In a gale she loses all 
her gear. In a typhoon she goes to the 
bottom like a stone.” 

“But it is only one hold,” she pro- 
tested. 

“Yes. I figure that a thousand tons of 
water will fill it—and put our steamer 
five feet by the head,” he said morosely. 

sudden blast of superheated air 
eddied back and scorched her face. 
Moore snarled over his shoulder at the 
little group who crouched and squirmed 
by the hose. Then he looked directly 
into Angela’s eyes. 

“I wouldn’t take the chance myself,” 
he said. “But it’s up to you. Here 
goes!” 

He jerked an axe from its place on the 
wall and bawled an order. A couple of 
sooty men made their way back to him, 
listened to his commands and bowed 
their heads. The captain vanished. 
Angela saw the men he had left shaking 
their heads, muttering while they nursed 
the hose that writhed and jerked under 
the pressure of the steam they were pour- 
“> on the fire beyond the steel <i 

ead. 


RESENTLY she made her way into 

the engineroom and thence back to the 
second cabin. She hurried through. She 
must speak to no one. She was blood 
guilty. She even regretted the fate of the 
acrimonious old man reading under the 
lamp in his dingy room, that old fellow 
who had contemned her. It struck her as 
tragic that unwittingly he had scorned 
the girl in whose hands his existence 
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rested, his tenure of a sour and lonely life. 
The smell of smoke was stronger in the 
second saloon. She saw several men at 
the table wiping tears from their smarting 
eyes. But they suspected nothing. 

How she managed to regain the bridge 
in the terrific and obscure turmoil of the 
elements she did not know. But the 
chief officer received her with out- 
stretched hand and promptly lashed her 
to the rail in the little shelter by the 
binnacle. The greenish light failed to 
illuminate the scene before her. She 
dimly was aware of a huddle of figures by 
the foot of the foremast. Who were they? 
The seas swept over the forecastle head, 
roared down and brimmed to these men’s 
waists. Funny! Then she saw one of 
them detach himself from the others in a 
breathing spell, whirl an axe over his 
shoulder and drive the blade deep into 
the wood and steel of the hatches of 
Number Two. Two others joined him. 
Their axes played viciously, yellow wood 
spurting up and blowing away before the 
singing gale. To her it seemed that they 
worked in silence. Beside her the chief 
officer stood and whispered to the wheels- 
man below, a steady succession of orders, 
to which the quartermaster responded b 
swift spinning of the spokes of his he 
accompanied by low voiced repetitions of 
the commands. Angela understood that 
they were trying to nurse the Silver 
Lining through the mounting seas so 
that the men might do their appointed 
task down there on the deck without be- 
ing swept away. 


UDDENLY the man beside her reached 

up and pulled over a lever. The siren 
above and behind her screeched terribly. 
She saw the men below glance up, wave 
their arms and dash wildly to the shelter 
of the mast and the winches around it. 
A huge sea broke over the bows and the 
decks boiled full. But the moment the 
water had drained away they were back 
at their toil. Angela saw Captain Moore’s 
pallid face shining in a greenish light. 
The axes fell furiously. The canvas 
tarpaulin now ripped away in streamers 
before the wind, disclosing the hacked 
yellow wood. A steel strip bounded into 
the air and vanished. She saw Moore 
kneel and tug at a handle. The heavy 
plank rose, was caught by the wind and 
swept overside. Its fellows rose and fell, 
as if a hand thrust them upward from 
below. Another stroke of the axe in the 
captain’s hand and they, too, went over- 
side like chips. She saw the three men 
stop and exchange a word. Two men 
slipped away towards the mast, Moore 
only remaining by the opening. A wisp 
of smoke curled up and streamed away 
before the blast. Then, as a flower opens, 
a little lurid spot of color widened in the 
orifice, threw out petals of flame, blazed 
up with a huge roar. Illuminated and 
distinct Captain Moore balanced him- 
self on the edge of the volcano and waved 
his arms to the bridge. 

“God!” cried the chief officer, as if in 
tremendous invocation. 

Through the whirling vaporish flame 
Angela saw the sea rise like a cliff over 
the bows of the Silver Lining. The man 
at the wheel beicw held his arms steady. 
She understood! She cried out, too. The 
chief officer waved his hand to the figure 
stark and black against the wild burst of 
flame. He seemed to indicate a 
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The “yesterdays” of Southern California were the 
days of the dons and padres, and in their days was 
woven romance that illumines all its history; and 
temples were erected that became a world-known 
type and have endured the erosion of nearly two 
centuries. 

Each generation has left its imprint in art, architec- 
ture and romance up to the “today” of the Southland, 
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quickly, yet with the largest degree of comfort and a 
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discriminating travellers; and beautifully illustrated 
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to investigate the 
profit return from 
the famous 


NORTH 


WHITTIER 
GROVES 


of Southern California 


He will tell you that 

North WHITTIER 
HEIGHTS is the peer of California’s 
Orange, 5 ne Lemon, Walnut and 
Avocado lands. 


The Whittier District has the reputa- 
tion of earning larger profits, each and 
every year, than other citrus lands. 
This yield is due to the perfect soil con- 
ditions, PROTECTION FROM 
FROST, and the scientific care of the 
groves. 
California's best orchardists and discriminating 
uyers are investing in our young planted |, 2, 
and 3 year old lemon, orange, grapefruit, avocado 
and softshell walnut orchards, or in unplanted 
lands suitable for orchard purposes in torte of 
and up to 50 acres in size. e will also 
plant or care for groves and sell on very easy 
terms if desired. 


Send for map showing the orchard district of 
Southern California _and location of Nort 
HITTIER HEIGHTS. 


Whittier or Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 


WHITTIER EXTENSION CO. 


518-20 Van Nuys Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SPEAK_A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


The War has created unlimited oppor- 
tunities for those who know Spanish, 
French, German or Italian. Take ad- 
vantage of the war situation! Better 
your position. Extend your business to 
South American countries. Brushupon 
the language you studied at school or 
college and make it of practical use. 
Acquire a new language, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry 
(Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition) 
This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear 
the living voice ef a native prefessor pronounce each word and 
phrase. He speaks slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at 
atime. Itisa pleasant, fascinating study that all members of 
the family can enjoy. By practice during spare moments you 
can in a short time speak, and understand a new language. 
Makes Ar Ideal Xmas Gift 
““Language Treatise,”’ particulars of Trial 
Our records fit all talking machines 
., 2 W. 45th St.. N.Y. 


Write {or free 
Offer, Easy Payments. 





The Language-Phone 983 Putnam 














With a Western School. Prepare for ¥ 
the better and bigger things in life. 
Nothing HUMAN stands still. It is 
what you do TODAY that counts; 
each step SHOULD be forward, and 
upward. Let us help yon as we are 
helping thousands of others through our home-study 
courses. School chartered 1908. Mail eoupon below, today. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. S. 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 


Iam interested in the subject before which I have marked X. 
—Agriculture —English Branches —Law—General 
—Advertising —Horticulture —Normal 
—Bookkeeping — Kindergarten —Poultry Raising 


—Drawing—Arch., Freehand, and Mech. 
—Engineering—Auto, Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical. 


—Salesmanship 
—Stenography 
—Typewriting 




















profound fact. His lips moved. Angela 
heard that clear command, sealing the 
doom of the man who poised himself on 
the brink of the hell below. 

“Steady!” 

The great cliff arched its shimmering 
bulk upward. The wind was shut off 
momentarily and the sullen roar of the 
flames resounded from its cavity. Then 
the sea broke over the steamer. 

Angela saw Moore balanced for an in- 
stant in the midst of sheeted flame; then 
everything went out into a dense dark- 
ness, which presently grew pallid, turned 
into a faint greenish daylight. The 
tempest resumed its terrific course over 
the vessel. Down in the forward deck 
an oblong hole threw up a wavering col- 
umn of steam, which eddied above a 
foamy surface broken here and there by 
a blackened packing case. 

“Fire’s out,” the chief officer said in an 
odd tone. 

“Captain Moore is gone,” 
turned. 

The man beside her spoke down the 
trap hatch a moment and then through 
the engineroom speaking tube. 

“He’s gone,” he said presently, talking 
in a firm conversational tone. “Gone 
seeing to it I stood to my duty. Now I 
have my work cut out for me. Must 
heave to, and patch that hole in the deck. 
Another two seas like that would sink the 
Silver Lining. Excuse me!” 

Angela felt a tremendous weight on her 
heart, and dimly she perceived that it 
would never lift. She entered the chart 
room and studied the barometer. It was 
rising slightly. The worst of the typhoon 
was over. 

Though the motion of the ship grew 
more and more violent and the bellow of 
the gale grew louder, she felt indifferent 
to it. Nothing held further terrors. 
Moore had saved the ship. 


Angela re- 


pre in his cabin, in the presence 
of the minutiae of his daily life, she 
thought of him with gratitude. It struck 
her that he had known exactly what his 
fate would be. He had gone gallantly to 
his final labor. She was glad that he had 
been spared for that last moment of 
glorious illumination. In it she had seen 
him as he was. 

The lee door opened and the wireless 
operator stepped in, dripping and breath- 
less. 

“Any messages ?”” she demanded.: 

“No, ma’am,” the young fellow panted. 
rok thought maybe you—maybe the cap- 
tain had something to send.” 

“Yes,” she said and seated herself at 
the desk and wrote rapidly. 

The operator read the words, sighed in 
relief and pocketed the paper. 

It read: 


Will Arrive Hongkong Tomorrow Ten 
P.M. Strong NW Gale and Heavy Sea. 
Moore. 


“Captain Moore asked me to send that 
for him,” she remarked. 

“I’m glad nothing i is wrong,’ ’ said the 
wireless man. ‘‘Some storm!”’ 

“Quite,” Angela said. 

When he was gone she closed Moore’s 
desk and smoothed the coverlet of the 
berth he would never occupy again. 
Then she went out and made her way 
once more to the second cabin stairway. 
As she went down the same men sat at 


the red clothed table, wiping their smart- 
-ng eyes and grumbling. A child wailed 
in a doorway and rubbed a bump on its 
head. Angela passed on till she was 
opposite the room in which the old man 
lay reading. He glared up at her. 

“Stumming again?” he inquired bit- 
terly. 

She glanced at his twisted, pallid face 
and then scanned his pitifully scanty 
luggage. He half rose, his lips pale, his 
thin nostrils quivering. 

“Go on!” he shrilled. “I knows yer! 
Coming to lord it over us poor devils in 
the second cabin! Bah!” 

Angela contemplated him calmly. It 
struck her that the man was strangely 
ignorant. He ought to learn some things. 
He wouldn’t be so sour! 

“Do you smell smoke ?”’ she asked coolly 

As if shot the man fell back in his bunk 
“T smell nothing,” he said weakly. Then 
he forced a wry smile. “We poor folks 
aren’t so fussy as you rich people.” 

Angela’s eyes hardened. Her heart 
beat a trifle faster. 

“T own this steamer,” she said in a low 
voice. “I asked you, do you smell 
smoke?” 

The old man turned this way and that, 
evading her bright, merciless eyes. “Why 
sh’d J smell smoke?” he whined. 

Angela saw the moisture in his smart- 
ing eyes. Her own mouth tasted the 
acridity of the air. The man lied. Why? 
She suddenly felt herself master of such 
as these, who, living in_ ignorance, 
yielded in their old age to the wretched 
mumblings of malice. 

“You didn’t succeed,” she said calmly. 
“The fire is out.” She stood aside. 

The old man blinked, swallowed and 
climbed out of the berth. With a palsied 
motion he kicked his shapeless feet into a 
pair of huge carpet slippers. Then he 

uw on a thin rusty coat, whose pockets 
ed with thumbed papers. 

“f don’t go to no jail nor prison,” he 
rasped in a shaking voice. “Never 
again!” He passed out, touching now 
one wall of the alleyway, now the other, 
like a blind man feeling his way. He 
entered the second cabin saloon and trav- 
ersed it to the stairway, without a back- 
ward glance. He went up, clapping his 
flat feet on the brass bound steps. . .. 
The gale roared downward through the 
open door. hen a cascade of water 
rushed from above. A man at the table 
severe up and ejaculated a mild curse. 

e went up gingerly and closed the door. 

“That old fool!’ 


LS ees in the empty room, amidst the 
sordid trifles and soiled jetsam of 
wretched old age, Angela Barstow stared 
into vacancy. She pictured herself bal- 
anced, like Pe iacle Moore, on the brink of 
an inferno which she had herself uncovered. 
It blazed luridly, with an acrid and sear- 
ing flame. And behind her rose an in- 
evitable, dark, arched wave, lifting out of 
the mysterious and obscure sea, about to 
break and extinguish the fire and bring 
salvation to the unsuspecting and the in- 
nocent and the irresponsible—and bury 
her in its. onset. 

And knowing the penalty of responsi- 
bility, she bowed her head in her hands 
and prayed for the soul of an old man in 
carpet slippers. 

A white coated Chinese boy shambled 
past, beating the gong for luncheon. 
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The End of the Feud 


(Continued from page 23) 


I had a great longin’ to know how ye 
could handle yourself; I wanted to test 
ye out. Man dear, I only played wit’ 
you for three rounds; then you hit me a 
whack on the nose and I lost me temper 
and started in to clean you. How I 
have enjoyed pesterin’ ye, when all the 
time I knew ye liked me, ye stubborn, 
bull-headed, God’s-blessed scoundrel,” 
says he, and felt for me hand in the dark. 
*Twas a big moment; consequently ’twas 
a minute holes I could speak. Then 
says I, “Tattherin’ Jack, you and I 
have fought well as enemies. Let us see 
this night how we can fight as friends.” 

“Nothin’ matters now,” says_ he. 
“T’ll try anything once. Lead on,” says 
he. 

“Ye have ye’re bayonet in the broken 
scabbard thrust down bechune ye’re 
legging and ye’re leg,” says I. “In the 
dark they did not see it.” 

“So I have,” says he. 

“Two men are walking beside each of 
us. The lad alongside of me has my 
rifle carried loosely across his arm; 
likewise the lad alongside of you. As we 
come up to yonder house, which must be 
Colonel Mariano’s headquarters, we'll 
have light enough from the windows to 
fight by; then you pull your bayonet and 
drive it through the back of the lad with 
the lantern; at the same time I’ll swing 
a left hook on the man to meé right, grab 
me piece out of his hands and crack his 
comrade over the head with it. Do you 
then grab that long bolo out of the lan- 
tern bearer’s scabbard and hand me the 
bayonet; I’ll snap it onto the end of the 
Krag and faith at bayonet exercise I can 
keep these other two bolomen busy in 
front whilst you take them on the Se 
or in the rear.” 

“Good,” says he. “Give the word 
when you're ready.” 

“T will,” says I, ‘hopin’ none of these 
dommed men understand English.” 

We were within thirty feet of the house 
when I concluded I had light enough 
streamin’ through the window. ‘“‘Charge!” 
says I, and swung on the man beside me. 
I had possession of me ould Krag in a 
second; before No. 2 on me right knew 
what I was up to I’d pecked a hole in his 
skull with the end of the barrel and 
turned to keep the rush off Tattherin’ 
Jack. Out of the tail of me eye I saw 
him stooping over the man who had 
carried the lantern; then I had no more 
time for sight-seein’, for before Tat- 
therin’ Jack could pluck the bayonet out 
of the amigo’s back the remainin’ three 
closed in on me. I caught two bolo strikes 
on a hear parry; then lunged the way I’d 
been taught and before the return stroke 
my rifle barrel was in another amigo’s 
skull. Then Tattherin’ Jack threw his 
bloody bayonet into the face of the fifth, 
who fled wit’ loud cries of lamentation. 

“Pick up ye’re bayonet and your 
Krag,” says I. “If ye lose it, the price 
of it'll be deducted from your final state- 
ment when ye’re discharged.” So he 
picked it up and away we ran at right 
angles into the bush, not knowing where 
we were goin’ an’ carin’ less. When we'd 
run about two hundred yards we come 











The Terrors of Winter 


in Fresno County 


The Fresno farmer proceeds with his daily tasks straight 
through the winter, with the assurance that nothing more 
unpleasant than gentle winter rains can interfere with his 
plowing or his farm labors. 

The weather records show that only once in the history of 

the bureau has the thermometer registered as low as 

twenty degrees above zero. 

NO SNOW—NO HARD FREEZES HERE 

When the farmers in less favored localities are housed by 

ice and snow our farmers are at their spring breaking, our 

fruit trees are budding, our cattle and hogs and 
sheep are in their pasture. 

Fresno has more small farms than any other Western 
County—which means that more individual farm- 
ers are earning their way on small tracts here than 
in any other section of the Pacific Coast country. 
There are opportunities in Fresno County for hun- 
dreds of energetic workers. We want to get in 
touch with farmers seeking a home where they can 

hoy make more money under ideal farming conditions. 

\ For further information and illustrated literature address 
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Traffic ANTED 


Inspectors gy THER. R's) 


Here’s a new profession for ambitious men 


(not freight traffic; no office work). Posi- 
er tions now open pay $4 Per Day to start; 





DO YOU NEED 


a bait casting rod, a crackerjack $ 





i i - chances for advancement and travel un- 
reel, lamp, tool kit, cook kit,com D chances for advancement and tered ox 
pass or Thermos bottle? This give you all necessary experience. Find out 





how men like you—clerks, salesmen, railroad 
men—are earning real money and advancement. 
Here's your big chance! 
Write for Free Booklet D-4 now, lest you forget. 
Frontier Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y- 





sportsman’s equipment we are 
giving away all but free with a | | 
year’s subscription to FIELD | | 
AND STREAM. Write for circular. 











Field and Stream Pub. Co. | OR Tall Ceipebeve clear acieets 


H | dited to Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
461 8th Ave. Dept. F New York City | Geooey Darsetnente. Send for illustrated catalogue 
| Principal: Mary I. Lockey, A. 
PALO ALTO. CALIF. 
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C altfornia Land 


California Farm Catalog, containing alfalfa, 
hog and poultry ranches, orange, walnut, olive and 
apricot groves, “ farms close to city. Mailed 
Free. James H. Wagner Farm Agency, Suite 212, 
631 So. Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 








Montana Land 


Work for Everybody—Our plan is to sell 
ood land to the workingman close to steady work. 
We give easy terms and help you make good. 
Cc Circular free. H. C. Peters, Central Bldg., Seattle. 


Farm Lands For Sale 














Profitable Little Farms in Valley of Virginia, 
5 and 10 acre tracts $250 and up. Good fruit on 
farming country. Send for literature now. F. 








LaBaume, Agr. Agt. N. & W. Ry., 267 azcods 
Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 2 
Patents 
Patents Secured or Fee Beturned. Send 


sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete = book ever published for free 
distribution. eorge P: Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





Patents—Munn & Co’s. Handbooks on 
Patents sent free. 70 years’ experience. Prompt, 
efficient — conscientious service. All patents 
roe ugh us are described without cost, 
n the Scientific American. Munn & Co., 676 





Woolworth Building, “a York City. Washington 
office, 625 F Street, N. W 
Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 


books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000'In prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentabilit Victor J. Evans & Co., 

Patent Attorneys, 751 inth, Washington, D. Cc. 


Wanted—An Idea. 








Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and “Patent Buyers ig & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, 


Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing 
for stages penaeese through me. Three books with 
list hundr of inventions wanted sent free. I help 

you market your invention. Advice free. R. B. 
Swen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Invent Something. It may bring wealth. 
Free book tells what to invent and how to obtain 
. patent through our Credit System. Waters & 

Co. Succeeded by Talbert & Parker, 4520 Warder 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Patents Bring Biches; Protect Your Inven- 
tion. Attorney's fee payable when patent allowed. 
Plain advice and “‘Patent Facts"’ free. Trade-marks 
registered. en aynes & Jaynes, 503 Kellogg, Wash- 


ington, D 
Old Coins Wanted 














i. Help Wanted 


Civil Service Examinations open the way to 
good Government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today 
~ Booklet CE 914. Earl Hopkins, Washington, 

a 








Write news items and short poor ig for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press _Reporting Syndicate, 452 St. Louis, Mo. 





At once— Ten ladies to travel, demonstrate 
and sell well established line to our dealers. 
vious experience not necessary. Good pay. 
road fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 90, 
Omaha, Neb. 








M oii Piétures, Short Stortes, etc. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 companies; $10 to 
$500 each paid for plays. No correspondence course 
or experience needed. Details sent Free to beginners. 
— your ideas. Producers League, 349, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Send Us Your Ideas for photoplays, stories, 

etc. We accept them in any form—correct free— 
sell on commission. Big rewards! Hundreds mak- 
ing money. Get details now! Writer's Selling 
Service, 37 “Main, Auburn, N. Y. 
Write Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems. 
$10 to $300 each. No correspondence course. 
Start writing and selling at once. Details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 321 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati. 




















Miscellaneous 





"Australian Black Opals—We are headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. IIl- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





School for Girls in Southern California. 
Well established and paying business. Owner 
wishes to retire from active life. Will sell or lease 
for term of years. Unusual opportunity for woman 
with moderate capital to invest. Address M. L., 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 





Ingrowing Toe-nall Appliance. Immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appliance. 
Circulars free. Peerless Ingrowing Lente _— 
pany, 519 Main St., Room 202, Cincinnati, 





We will give you permanent, paying comer 
ment on commission organizing lodges. The Ow 
South Bend, Ind. 





A gents Wanted 


Every Home on Farm, in small town or 
suburb needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin 
kerosene (coal-oil) Mantle Lamp. Five times as 
bright as electric. Tested and recommended by 
Government and 34 leading universities. Awarded 





Gold Medal. One farmer cleared over $500 in 6 
weeks. Hundreds with rigs or autos earning $100 
to $300 per month. No capital required; we furnish 


goods on time to reliable men; write quick for 
Saribuser’s proposition, and lamp for free trial. 
Mantle Lam =. Co., 639 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, IIl., 

or 639 Aladdin Bidg., Portland, Ore. 





Will pay $100.00 for Trade Dollar 1885; $7.00 
for 1853 Quarter without arrows; $750.00 for cer- 
tain $5.00 gold without motto. Cash premiums 
for rare coins to 1912. Get posted. Sen Get 
our Large Coin Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 
E, Fort Worth, Texas. 





— e Fall Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. atalogue power prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. wy illiam Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 


Old Ceinms. 





Here Is a real opportunity for a few hustlers. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, the biggest ther- 
mometer firm in the world, wants a few more sales- 
men to handle their advertising thermometers on 
Commission. We recognize and reward ability. 
A well tried article in constant demand. Re-orders 
are the rule. Sells readily to the best class of 


merchants. If you are a real business getter, write 
today stating experience and giving references. 
Sales Mer., Taylor Brothers Company, Rochester, 
Ne 2s 
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to a halt under a mango tree, as I dis- 
covered when I ran into it. 

“Up into this thick topped mango,” 
says I, and up we shinned, forty feet, 
and lay out on a limb, listenin’ to the 
hullabaloo around Colonel Mariano’s 
headquarters. And there we lay all 
night long, not darin’ to move. At day- 
light we heard first call blowin’ a long 
way to the east; it was about five minutes 
later we heard assembly and then reveille 
roll call 


“They'll miss us now,” says Tat- 
therin’ Jack sadly 
“There’ll be no mess call,” says I wit’ 


equal sadness. “They were depindin’ on 
that caribao calf and we’ve failed them.” 

I was right. There was no mess call, 
but before long we could tell by the bugle 
calls that the outfit was advancin’ on 
empty stomachs. We heard the scattered 
firin’ as the advance guard jumped the 
native outposts; then it became general 
for half an hour, followin’ which the 
usual yell told us our lads were rushin’ 
them; and presently we made out our 
skirmish line crossin’ a field foreninst 
us. So we came down out of the mango 
and when Ould Johnny come up with the 
comp’ny we reported for duty, and re- 
lated our story. He was tired and hungry 
and dispirited, an’ when he saw us safe, 
sure he flew into a rage. 

“Wit’out a doubt,” says he wit’ great 
bitterness, “ye two are the most worthless 
pair of chicken thieves in the Eighth Army 
Corps.” And then his eye lit on the 
empty breeches of our Krags—an’ sure 
he looked up wit’ a smile. 

“Good lads,” says he. “Ye thought 
of that, did ye, eh? Ah, it’s only the 
finished soger that remembers his com- 
rades when he’s as good as a dead man 
himself. Ye would not leave behind ye 
for the enemy two rifles to kill ye’re own 
comrades, and faith that was a kindly 
thought.” 
~ “Twas Ryan’s idjea, not mine,” says 
Tattherin’ Jack. 

Ould Johnny exploded wit’ rage. 
“How in blue blazes two men wit’ such 
respect for each other—wit’ a sinse of 
sportsmanship that’s as lovable as ’tis pro- 
vokin’, can hate each other like youtwo—” 

“W hist, sir,’ says I. ‘“That’s all over 
and forgotten. ae night we fought 
side by side, not facin’ each other.” 

“Fine! What wit’ the fight yesterday 
an’ the skirmish’ this mornin’,” says 
Ould Johnny, pullin’ his mustache 
thoughtful-like, “‘we have two corporal- 
ships vacant. Go to the quartermaster 
sergeant, both of ye, and get new bolts 
for yer pieces, an’ while ye’re there tell 
him to give ye each a pair of chevrons.” 


S the old soldier concluded his recital 
a cavalry captain rode down the 
road from Anapra, saw John Ryan sitting 
in his orderly tent and rode over to shake 
hands with him. ‘“‘Howdy, John,” he 
said kindly. ‘“You’re looking well.” 
Then noticing the top cutter had a visitor, 
he nodded pleasantly and rode on. 
“Who is that officer who speaks so 
familiarly to his men?’ I demanded. 
“Sure that was no one but yourself 
to notice it,” John Ryan replied. “‘That’s 
Tattherin’ Jack Wetherby. Did ye not 
notice how his nose does a right oblique 
across the face of him? I give him that— 
God bless him.” 
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Western Finance 





A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. We endeavor to accept only the 





institutions. 





s of resp ble and reliable 
Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 
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Irrigation District Bonds 


By Edward N. Pearson, Jr. 


AND is the basis of all wealth and 
business activity. All other de- 
velopments are secondary to and 
depend upon tilling the soil. 

Water is as essential an element as air in 
making land productive; and there is no 
substitute for it.° California is primarily 
an agricultural state. Upon her nature 
has generously bestowed a healthful cli- 
mate, a rich soil and a long-growing 
season. In California the absence of rain 
during the summer months is offset by an 
abundant supply of water in mountain- 
fed streams, and from subterranean 
sources. If it were not for this fact Cali- 
fornia would have little prominence today 
as an annual producer of millions of new 
wealth. The utilization of this water 
supply to artificially water the soil is an 
act upon which a very great measure of 
California’s productivity depends. 

This utilization is accomplished by 
individual enterprise, private companies 
engaged in selling water, and by codpera- 
tive community effort. In all cases the 
facilities by which the water is put to 
beneficial use represent permanent im- 
provements, which constitute the basis 
on which money is borrowed: 

Rural communities are just as much 
entitled to the availability of water for 
agricultural business purposes as are 
urban communities for domestic purposes. 
To be sure, the necessity is not as great in 
the former case as in the latter; but in 
both cases very distinct benefits attend 
the availability of the water, and both 
developments are of a thoroughly meri- 
torious and essential nature. 

Nearly thirty years ago (in 1887) the 
California Legislature passed a law pro- 
viding for the utilization of water for 
agricultural purposes by cooperative 
community effort, namely, by the Irriga- 





Motor Stocks 


Copper Stocks 
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Tell us what you are interested in 
and we will send you our Statistical 
Book containing full data that will 
enable you to make purchases with 
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“Partial Payment Plan” 
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tion District plan. The Irrigation Dis- 
trict, which has been demonstrated to be 
a workable and desirable plan for the 
public ownership and operation of irriga- 
tion works, is now an established institu- 
tion. Every Irrigation District organized 
under the amended act of 1897, or since 
reorganized under that act, has a perfect 
record as a debtor. This record is signifi- 
cant because of the fact that since 1897 
there have been two periods of acute 
business depression. 

The commendable features of the Irri- 
gation District plan are: 


1. Ownership of the land and the water 
system are inseparable. ‘“The water goes 
with the land.” 

2. Water for irrigation is provided by 
the collective action of the property own- 
ers rather than by individual or capitalis- 
tic enterprise. 

3. The money which is borrowed to 
cover the initial cost of a system is en- 
tirely repaid within forty years out of a 
portion of the “rental price’’ of the water. 


4. The “rental price” is represented, 
wholly or in part, by a tax, which is levied 
on all assessable property and which, un- 
til paid, 7s a lien on the property. 

5. Water is supplied at cost. 

6. The cost of the improvement is 
borne by every property owner, and not 
simply by those who, through the actual 
use of the water, directly benefit. For 
this reason development is hastened, 
compared with cases where the use of and 
payment for an available water supply 
depends upon a contractual agreement. 


Interest is centered today, more than 
ever before, on matters pertaining to 
agriculture, especially those involving a 
codperative effort, such as rural credit 
and improved marketing facilities. Cali- 
fornia’s greatest growth will occur from 
utilizing the abundant water-supply to 
increase the productivity of vast areas. 
The Irrigation District plan, which is the 
“essence of rural credit,” is best suited 
for this development because of its co- 
operative and practicable nature. 

The day cannot be far distant when 
conservatively issued California Irriga- 
tion District bonds will be one of the most 
highly regarded forms of California in- 
vestment. The stability and extent of 
the protection behind such bonds, and 
the economic benefits derived by the 
state, are features which are bound to 
gain favorable recognition. 












6% FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


The ideal investment 
Legal for savings banks, insurance 
companies and trust funds 


Denominations—$100, $500, $1000 


Maturities: 2to 10 years. Interest Quarterly. | 


These certificates are parts of a single or group 
of first mortgages on country and city real estate 
in California. Fully guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by 


WESTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Bankers Investment Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Under State Supervision. Write for booklet. 
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Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5Z to 8% 
and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 
Outlined in our 
CURRENT LETTER “U” 


Copy sent on request 


Williams.Trothé& Coleman 


Investment Securities 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Phila. Markets 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 

AUGUST 24, 1912, 

of SUNSET, published monthly 

at San Francisco, California, for October, 1916 
State of California : } vo 
City and County of San Francisco } ~~ 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Charles K. Field, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of the Sunset, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 





and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 


August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Name of— Post-Office Address 

Publisher, Woodhead, Field & Company 
Editor, Charles K. Field - - - - - - 
Editor, Walter V. Woehlke - - - - 
Business Manager, William Woodhead 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of in- 
dividual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) 

Woodhead, Field & Company 
William Woodhead, San Francisco, Cal. William A. Wilson, Har- 
Charles K. Field, San Francisco, Cal. rington Park, N. 
Walter V. Woehlke, San Francisco, Cal. Graham C. Patterson, 
Robert E. Anderson, San Francisco,Cal Evanston, II. 
Robert Green, San Francisco, Cal, Emerson Hough, Chicago, 
Th. 


- San Francisco, Cal. 
- San Francisco, Cal. 
- San Francisco, Cal. 
- San Francisco, Cal. 





8. That the known bondholders. mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) 

William Woodhead, San Francisco, Cal. 
Isadore Zellerbach, San Francisco, Cal. 
William Howarth, Everett, Wash. 
James H. Anderson, San Francisco, Cal, 
Lillie A. Anderson, San Francisco, Cal. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 

Woodhead, Field & Company 
By Charles K. Field, 
ice President. 


Sworn toand subscribed before me this 2nd dayof October, 1916. 
[Seal] ALIcE SPENCER 
Form 3526.—Ed. 1916. (My commission expires June 20, 1919.) 





NOTE.—This statement must be made in duplicate and both 
copies delivered by the publisher to the postmaster, who shall send 
one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster General (Division of 
Classification), Washington, D. C.. and retain the other in the 
files of the post office. The publisher must publish a copy of this 
statement in the second issue printed next after its filing. 
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C/mericas Greatest Light Twelve” 
For thirty-two months demand has exceeded supply 


—order now to insure prompt delivery 


Why has the demand for the Haynes 
“Light Six” grown and grown every day for 
thirty-two solid months? Why has that demand 
constantly kept ahead of Haynes production ? 


Why have our factories run continuously, 
night and day—and still been behind the de- 
mand? Why have we had to double and 
redouble our facilities—and still have been 
unable to catch up with demand ? 


The answer is it the Haynes itself—the car 
that more than satisfies the demand for a big, 
roomy, handsome automobile, with top-not 
power, speed and stamina—all this with un- 
usually low upkeep cost. 


You want good looks in a car—and the 
Haynes will delight you in that respect. But 
you also want to know that you are gettin 
a motor and mechanical construction which 
will stand up to its work and outperform 
higher-priced cars year in and year out. 


The Haynes “Light Six” has given thirty-two 
months 9 proof—and that is why the excess 
of demand over production continues today. 


The small bore, high-speed Haynes motor 
develops more power than any other of equal 
bore and stroke. With ordinary road conditions 
and with regular gear ratio the Haynes gives 
you at least sixty miles per hour, yet throttles 
down to one mile per hour on high. 


Investigate the Haynes—at the auto shows 
or at your local dealer’s. Higher-priced cars 
won’t give you more—lower-priced cars won’t 
cost you less. Owners’ records, by thousands, 
prove that Haynes upkeep and operating econ- 
omy outbalances lower cost. 


Rare have been the instances where a 
Haynes was available for immediate delivery, 
so popular has it been. Avoid disappointment 
—place an order now for the prompt delivery 
of your Haynes upon the date you select. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 47 South Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. 


“Light Six”—Open Cars 
Five-passenger Touring Car - $1485 
Four-passenger Roadster . - 1585 
Seven-passenger Touring Car - 1585 

Closed Cars * 
Five-passenger Sedan  « - . 2150 
Seven-passenger Sedan - ° - 2250 

All prices f. 0. b. Kokomo 


An increase in price—due to the steadily rising 
cost of materials and labor—will be effec- 
tive on or before February 1. 


“Light Twelve”—Open Cars 
Five-passenger Touring Car . $1985 
Four-passenger Roadster - - 2085 
Seven-passenger Touring Car - 2085 


Name of local representative and Catalog with Closed Cars 
complete specifications of all Haynes 
Models—on request. 


Five-passenger Sedan . . - $2650 
Seven-passenger Sedan - - 2750 


All prices J. 0.6. Kokomo 


















































uggestions for the 
Holiday Season 


Dishes you have always 
wanted for your family 


You, as a housewife and mother, have your ideal of cooking. 
You want your dishes to be so appetizing they make your 
husband and children greedy! 

For over fifty years, our ideals have been the sameas yours. 
for over fifty years, our chefs have applied their marvelous 
skill to the problem of developing to the full, the natural flavor 
of each food we prepared. 

Now, beginning with this Christmas season we want you to 
get an even greater benefit from these delicious flavors. So 
we are going to print in your Sunset tested recipes which our 
chefs suggest for preparing our food. The same experience 
and skill which developed the original flavor, will now help 
you make these foods into dishes your husband and children 
will want two and three times a week! 

Watch for our announcements in Sunset, and you will be 
able to serve our foods in the most tempting way and also with 
that economy, which you demand as a housekeeper. 

Begin this month to add our immaculate, white-tiled kitchens 
to your home. For every food there is a department and in 
every department a white-hatted chef, high in his profession, 
presides over white-uniformed assistants. He has made a 
life-study of his particular food. He has studied its flavor 
through every stage, until you place it on your table. Let him 
serve your husband and children! 

Watch for recipes which will help you prepare the dishes 
you have always wanted for your family. 


Four free booklets 


On request, we shall gladly send you any ofthe following books. 
Send a postal for them today. 


(1) A Trip through Libby’s White Enamel Kitchens—fully illustrated. 
(2) How to use Libby’s Evaporated Milk. 

(3) Delicious Ways of Serving Asparagus 

(4) How We Serve Hawaiian Pineapple. 


Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, 
160 Welfare Bldg., Chicago. 


If you live in Canada, address Libby, 
M‘Neill & Libby, Ltd., 169 Welfare 
Building, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


LIBBY’S SPECIAL PINEAPPLE SALAD 
Both beautiful to serve and wholesome. 
Arrange the slices of Libby’s Sliced Hawai- 
ian Pineapple in salad glasses. Put a small! 
ball of cream cheese, well mixed and seasoned 
with paprika pepper in the center; then gar- 
nish with slices of Libby’s Stuffed Olives. 
Serve with a paprika dressing made from 
Libby’s Olive Oil, flavored with lemon juice 
instead of vinegar. 
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PINEAPPLE MERINGUE PIE 

A new pie your entire family willenjoy! The rich pine 
apple filling and the creamy meringue, make an irresistible 
combination. 

For the filling, take one package of Libby's Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple, two well beaten yolks of eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch; cook in a double boiler until thick. Bake 
your crust; then pour the filling in; then cover with a 
meringue, made of the whites of two eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth with two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Return 
to the oven and brown lightly. 

Portions of the fruit not used in any of these recipes should 
not be wasted, but should be served at other times in 


other recipes. 
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A FAMOUS SOUTHERN COMBINATION 
A dessert which the wonderful cooks in the South have 
made famous. Make individual molds of hot boiled rice 
Cover with a meringue,made from oneegg and one teaspoon- 
ful of powdered sugar, beaten to a stiff froth and flavored 
with lemon juice. Brown lightly in oven, garnish gener 
ously with Libby's Peaches. Easy to make, yet delicious. 
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LIBBY'S WAY OF SERVING ASPARAGUS 

Are you serving this wonderful vegetable two or three 
times a week? Only then do you really begir to appreciate 
asparagus and the many delicious ways to eat it. One very 

showy” way to serve it is to heat it in its own liquorin 
the package; then remove the stalks and arrange around a 
loaf of toasted bread, trimmed into any shape desired. Pour 
a hot Hollandaise sauce over it. 
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